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f GESIMUS octavus mirabilis annus.” So ran an 
ancient and famous first 
in German in the fi 


in his essay * Of Presheien 

oa. the sending ot that great fleet—the Spanish fleet that 

cighty-cightteing the greatest in strength, though not 

atom all that ever swam the sea.’ With the original 

xy and with its alleged fulfilment we need 

Soto i ves, Tt is at any rate certain that the words 

pe knore the event, and it is sal certain 

fite their meaning. The coincidence is one 

struck mea’s minds at a time, Three 

aoe ater the jhetic character of the words is of less 

fsa their historic significance. Undoubtedly the 

an annus mirabilis, ae great forces, those of 

tism, had long been striving in Europe for 

| the overthrow of the Armada finally determined 

of the sea, with all that it involved, was eed 
363. 8 
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from a Catholic to a Protestant power. We may admit that 
the forces which then came into conflict were ex; mainly 
in terms of polities and not in terms of aoe ‘© may assent 
to the proposition that the war between Philip and Elizabeth 
“had its origin in two perfectly clear and mundane causes’— 
the commercial policy adopted and enforced by the Spanish 
Government in respect of its West Indian and American settle- 
ments, and the countenance and assistance given by the English 
to the Spanish king’s rebellious subjects in the Low Countries. 
But it is equally true to say with Froude that the Armada was 
‘ostentatiously a religious Crusade. The preparations had been 
attended with liar solemnities, In the eyes of the faithful 
it was to be execution of Divine justice on a wicked 
princess and a wicked people. In the eyes of millions whose 
convictions were less decided, it was an a 1 to God's 
Jndgment to decide between the Reformation and the Pope,’ 

@ larger issues involved in the origin and result of thie 
‘Titanic struggle pecne general history, We are not about 
to discuss tl afresh. They have long ago been decided 
beyond appeal, not so much by the judgment of men as by 
the march of events. Die We ‘hichts ist das Peapescy 
Things are what they are. The overthrow of the Armada 
determined once for all the course of human history and the 

of modern civilization. So much is clear alike to the 
pis man, the historian, and the philosopher, and no fresh 

of the details of the conflict can alter our estimate 

either of its fundamental character or of its ulterior results, 
On the other hand, it is not too much to say that the detailed 
history of the Armada and its defeat has never yet been 
adequately written. It has only quite lately become possible 
20 to write it, Froude and Motley in our own time first 
showed the way. They went to the archives, Spanish and 
English, and studied them each after his own fashion. In 
broad outline and general effect the narrative of each leaves 
little to be desired. But since they wrote, much original 
material bas scen the light. Froude indeed twice returned to 
the subject which he had treated so brilliantly in bis History. 
When the Spanish Story of the Armada, for which we are 
indebted to a pees naval officer, Captain Duro, was pub- 
lished, it was Fronde who first made that doleful narrative 
accessible to English readers in one of his fascinating essays. 
At the very close of bis life he fused the two sides of the story 
together in that brilliant series of Oxford lectures, now post- 
humously published, whose title we baye placed at the head of 
this article, A great writer of an earlier generation had also 
taken 
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adjunct of military bistory. The t and pregnant con- 
ception of ‘Sea Power! has been A with rare genius, 
and is fast being assimilated by the public mind as a oew 
historical category. In the light of this new category all naval 
history requires to be reviewed and a Lara it re-written. 
A noteworthy illustration of this revived interest in naval 
history is to be found in the formation two years ago of the 
Navy Records Society. This Society ‘has been established 
for the purpose of printing rare or unpublished works of naval 
interest,’ and ‘aims at rendering accessible the sources of our 
nayal history, and at elucidating questions of naval Rie - 
construction, administration, organization, and social | (7 
other words, the Society sims at being the Dryasdust and not 
the dramatist of naval history—at publishing those original 
documents which are the necessary materials of the historian, 
There is no need to dwell upon the value of such a society, ar 
upon the importance of the work it has undertaken, ‘The only 
wonder is that it has not long ago taken a place among the 
literary institutions of the country, No Power in the world, 
ancient or modern, has so long or so instructive a naval history 
as England. Captain Mahan’'s great work is not upon the 
naval story of fingtand. as such, but upon the * Influence uf 
Sea Power upon History,’ Yet it practically amounts to 4 
history of the sea-power of England, That is not so much 
from choice as from the nature of the case, An analysis of sea~ 
power necessarily deals for the most part with the naval history 
of England, just as a philosophy of modern commerce must 
needs draw most of ite material from the history of Ei 
trade, Bat the naval history of England has never yet 
adequately treated as a whole by any native historian. Not 
only has the required insight been wanting, bat the necessary 
materials have been largely inaccessible. The Navy Records 
Socicty will supply the latter want; there is abundance of 
material ready to its hand; and to judge from the admirable 
performance of Professor Laughton, the learned and judicious 
editor of the first volumes issued by the Society, containing the 
State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Armada, there is 
every reason to anticipate that the publications of the Society 
will be not less instructive in editorial comment than copious 
in original material. It is, indeed, almost impertinent to 
praise Professor Laughton in this connection, The masterly 
series of naval biographies contribated by him to the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ attest his unrivalled knowledge 
of the facts of naval history and bis firm grasp of its philo- 
sophy. Both qualities are specially needed in dealing with 
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) of allowing her time to arm as sho has done. At 
thaw achieved with small foroos that which, 
to offoct oven with groat forees.” 


his successor, 
to achieve with any forces, however great, 
a seaman of experience, capacity, and renown, 


He selected Sidonia as a man who, 

ve of his own, would sabmissively do his 

‘He would fain have commanded the Armada himsolf ; 

being impossible, he preferred to entrust it to a puppet 
man, 


merificing yoursolf” ho wrote to Sidonia, ‘for God's 
Eatine! T om #0 onxious that, if I was loss ovcupied at 


of 


fvas appointed, and tho Armada was doomed. It 
“tiled under Santa Cruz. It was certain to fail 


or in command, Profoundly and justly dis- 
f, with no experience of the sea, with a fleet 
appearance but eminently unfitted for the nies 
that 














augary of the fate which awaited it, at first 
winds and afterwards scattered by a storm, 
and unwieldy squadrons remained at sea long 


quality of their victuals, and then returned to Corunna. Sidonix 
was for abandoning the enterprise, but Philip was now resolved. 
Ships were repaired, provisions renewed and crews recruited, 

before the middle of Joly the Armada was at sca, 
‘This time the wind was favourable, the Bay of Biscay was 
crossed, and the mouth of the Channel was at Jast reached. 
Elizabeth's hesitation and her parsimony, whether litic oF 
culpable, had made it impossible for her captains to dispate its 
passage or to attack it, as they themselves desired, on its own 
coasts and even in its own ports, The fate of England and of 
Europe was now to be decided in the narrow waters of the 
Channel. 

We must refer to Professor Langhton's Introduction for « 
detailed comparison of the forces engaged. It is there shown 
conclusively and in detail that, however great the apparent 
superiority of the Spaniards—a superiority which imposed on 
Gil enetiinpocaries not familiar with the sea and its warfare— 
the real advantage lay in many res with the English. The 
Spanish ships were unwieldy ww tO manecuyre, 
lish ships were far more nimble in movement and far more 
ilfully handled. Number and size of ships told for apparent 
strength on the one side; but the balance was more than 
vedressed by superior seamanship, superior gunnery, and in~ 
comparably more skilful sections Ans tala all, ie of 
hesitations and econotmies, delays and shortcomings, when the 
Armada reached the Channel the fleets of England were not 
wanrendy to receive it, Howard and Drake were at Plymouth 
with such ships as they could muster and equip. Seymour, 
with a not inadequate force, was in the narrow seas to the 
eastward keeping a close watch on Parma. This was a form of 

passive 
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that Philip w: armament, and they 
racing nke ep A eT whatever it might 
be, was to destroy that armament at sea, oT aight be ping 
Ireland, it might be going to Flanders; but wherever it was 
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Jlere is the statesman on the quartersieck again. The rash 
hlunderers at the Council table could not understand that if 
wish to impeach’ a hostile flect with certainty, you 
where it is certain to be found, not wait for it to 
some one or other of balf-a-lozen places where, after all, it may 
never be found, and where, if it does appear, you may at 
hand to *ii ‘it Howard explains this fully in a reply 
written to Walsyngham on June 15 :— 
*Sin,—Within threo hours after I had written my 
herowith I sond you, T recaived your letter of the 9th of 
by a pureuivant. Which letter I do not a Little 
Shavit jor Sealy dial Ler Maju, 

you that I was minded to 

Jalos of Bayon, ber ploamo i that 

off and i 
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rashly to work, or without a 
of the eafety of this realm, 
fore our was, first, 


au 


rellll 


ik 


bay 
injesty. OW, as 
your drestions to Lie off and on betwixt fegiana and Spain, 
routh-weat wind, that eball bring them to Scotland or Ireland, 
put us to the looward. The seas are broad ; but if 

thelr coast, they durst not have put off, to have 

backs; and when they shall como with the south-westerly 
which must serve them if they go for Ireland or Scotland, 
Rens tighies Geen Css 5e wo not be able to go to 
lung ag the wind shall be westerly, And if we lie so high, 
Ot Wight tick for ay pars tink f they como to eg 

its whi my port, I think, i come to 

will attempt. Then aro we clean out of the way of 


‘inst them. 
*But I must and will oboy; and am glad there 
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sto able to jndgo what is fitter for ux to do, than wo hore; but by 
ag. nad I hall ct ably pny hes Majety to 
a most jos 
we meant to do was not sey debesibadsg 


pag the wind was ; and i 
should kaye seen what a place of danger ib is to lie on aud 


weather, and the short time which elapsed before the 
was occupied in completing such 

rae as fhopraael pass pap sueneed. wo 

ive policy im r) lo mst 

nt was rdically faulty maa might bara baat 
English fleet was not strong enough to ‘im, 3) 
jiard in his own waters, it was too weak to 
its country at home. Jt was forbidden to do what its 
thought it best able to do, aud set to a task which, 
‘more difficult in itself and far more precarious in its 
‘might have been unable to accomplish. It succeeded 
/ as we know, But that only ea that as it was 
to the more difficult task it must have been more than 

' [ to an undertaking which, as Drake had assured the 
a, ‘will be the better cheap for your Majcsty and people, 

the dearer for the enemy,’ ‘The advantage of time 

he wrote in another letter, *is half a victory; which 

ost is irrecoverable.” ‘That advantage was lost and was 

: ‘The Spaniard was overthrown in the end; 

’s defensive policy was sound, it was mainly 
des strategy that wrought his discomfiture. 
can only be defended by allowing that the 
ole the result of his own folly and not of the 
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me if the stra epee s Lac her 
and inconsequen! Sidonia was: 
fatuous, "pln este maf bel of 
Dover while the troops of Parma were 5 
ion, and reinforced by a large 
the Armada itself. To carry one such o 
be done was to dispose of any and every hostile fleet in | 
Now when Sidonia reached the Channel, there were three rs 
and distinct flects in being to be disposed of. oi 
«There ‘ag we have seon,” Admiral Colomb in his very 
eer epee 
‘6 my * 
Hency. Soymour’s in the “ narrow seas” by the Beek of Dover, 
Count Justin's blockading Dunkirk and Tee | 







looked this matter in the faeo? Had he in vey, ard 
akc oma iatbea regener the Bed ance ace 


afourth to conduct and cover the landing? Thoro isn 
anywhere that ideas so obyi i 
mind ; and if Modina Sidoni 





In point of f fact Sidonia’s sole idea was to join | Lio 
Parma as soon ns possible, Perhaps he was anxio 
on to the more eapable shoulders of Alexander 
responsibility for which he knew himscli to be va 
More probally he had no clear idea at all of what he 
or how he was to do jt, except that whether he left three | 
thirty fleets undefeated behind him he was to get to the 
seas as soon as possible, where if he could not besa kets 
might be possible for Parma to help him. He needed s 
help very sorely by the time he got there, but he had so 
matters that no such help was to be “had. ‘The el 
with Philip, however, quite as much as with 

cae ‘final instructions to the Intter were not to ste 
English unless they attacked him, but to use all ex; 
ipiaiog hands with Parma; or as Fronde puts it, with veshpe 
too sarcastic an emphasis ; 











aes epee noma ii, 


the watchman, that ho was rid of a knave. He was to 


communications 
‘he wns no nearer his object than when he 
If he had been « seaman, he would have 
him so 
thal so skilfully, would 
joated beneath them and a shot remainod 


in 
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in their lockers. If he could not vanquish them or drive them 
off, he might as well have been anchored in the Dead Sen as in 
the Straits of Dover. Whatever his instructions were, he should 
have known that to leave such a foe behind him was merely 
sowing the wind to reap the inevitable whirlwind. As to 
securing Plymouth or the Isle of Wight, he might as well have 
attempted to seize the North Pole, far was he from being 
able to cover Parma’s descent upon England, that the first thing 
Le did when he dropped anchor off Calais was to send off 
messengers to Parma and implore him to come forthwith te 
his assistance. If he could not defeat Howard and Drake, 
Seymour and Justin, once for all and all at once—for to this 
pass had his futile strategy now brought him—he could get no 
help from Parma and Parma could get no help from him. Sa 
impossible was it then, and so impossible is it always, ts 
conduct an enterprise which involves command of the sea 
without first disposing of the hostile fleet in being. 

For Parma himself was in no better case, Another flcet in 
being, that of Justin of Nassau, held him relentlessly in cheek, 
though Sidonia understood this as little as be un that 
Howard and Drake were already his conquerors and his 
Masters. 

‘Where wos Furnoco?’ wo quote from Motloy. ‘Moat is 
tiently the Golden Duke paced the deck of the Saint Martin. “Mest 
eagerly wore thousansle of eyes strained towards the eastern horizon 
to cateh the firet glimy f Parma’s flotilla, But the day wore on 
to its closo, and still the samo inexplicable and mysterious silence 
prevailed, ‘There was utter solitude on the waters in the direction 
of Gravelines and Dunkerk—not o sail on the sen in the quarter 
where bustle and activity had been most expected. ‘The 
was profound, for it hed never ontered the head of any man in the 
Armada that Alexander could not come out when he cheee,’ 

Parma was afterwards bitterly attacked at Madrid for what was 
represented os his betrayal of Sidonia, But he said himself, as 
we have seen, that the enemy’s fleet prevented his exit, and 
whether he meant it or not he certainly spoke the truth, Froude 
indeed insists that by the enemy’s fleet Parma meant the Englisl: 
fleet and not the Dutch; that he never spoke of the Datch as 
enemies, but always as rebels, It docs not much matter which 
he meant, If two terriers are watching a rabbit hole, it is bard te 
say which of them prevents the exit of the rabbit. It is 

to know that the rabbit cannot bolt, Froude further al 

to show that the Dutch fleet had been driven into the Sobelit 
by a storm on July 21, and did not issue from it again until, 
alter the battle of Gravelines; but in this he is amie dl 
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abated so as to allow him to ect tarth, beh nee eines 
might be at the moment they would pounce spon bis 1i) 

meee upon: its prey as soon as he had reached 

Sidonia bad summoned him to bis rescue 

fleet in the narrow sens. How could be 

hostile ficet in his rear? He could give no naval 

Sidonia.. He could, it is true, furnish transport for. the con- 

tingent carried by the Armada, but such transport would be a 

hindrance rather than an assistance, unless the seas to be 

traversed had first been cleared of all opposing naval force, 

If Sidenia could not cope at sea with Howard, Drake, and 

Seymour, still less could a Justine 

Nassou alone. Before Sidonia cou! 


bewildered, and beleaguered into Calais Roads, and then seek 
out and destroy Justin of Nassau, who, whether in the Scheldt 
or in the open, was an absolute bar to Parma’s TE be 
could not do that, he could do nothing. To all intents and 
P he had been defeated the moment be dropped anchor 
at jis and sent forth his agonized ery to Parma for help. 
As has often bappened in naval history, the overthrow of 
Gravelines and the bendlong flight of the Armnda to the North 
were only the tactical consummation of a conflict which strategy. 
had decided beforehand in favour of the side which bad best 
mastered the secret of sea-power. 

But Howard and his comrades were by no means cottent 
with having paralysed Parma and brought Sidonia to bay. 
Their spirit was that of Achilles, Nil actum dum 
superesset agendum. They were plain men and homely strate= 
gists, whose one ii f dealing with an cnemy was to attack 
and defeat him. Sidonia was anchored at Ci They could 
not attack him in that position, because to do so they must 
close with him, and for an action at close quarters 
was insufficient and their ships were not adapted. He had 
sought cover like a fox he is hard) pressed, and they 
resolved to foree him again into the open, With this object 
a device was adopted, as some say, on the suggestion of 
Elizabeth herself, bat more probably at the instance of Wynter, 
whom Howard had summoned with his other lieutenants to. 
council of war. At any rate, Wynter says himself :— : 

‘Having viewed mm the great and hugeness of the 
sry and conn thas win tps So rato tata 
by a devico of firing of ships, which would male thons, to leoao the 
onlyjroad which was apt and moctest to serve their purpose, aa also 


_— 





July 28, eight ships, which were adjudged 
were dul: for firing, and at 

wed to drift among the 

is Wynter, ‘did pat 

y were fain to let 

work, as it did appear, 

of the suddenness of it.” 


no longer an’ 
all he could 
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belongs to the tragedy of th 
ps Nasir parakeet Iie 





la ted as a 
tmé and sufficient account of the whole business, is at least 


oximately true of its final stages. Bat the theory that ir 
a Heaven-sent storm, and not the still more divine gift of 







ry and brains equal to the occasion, that overthrew the 
ds, as Professor Laughton well says, as false as it is 





hounded up Channel, 
Jost many ships and 
; 0 defeat so terrible 


Tt was 

sea-power of England, still unrecognized by the 

and grievously misunderstood by its rulers, that eaaght 
The men who overthrew Sido: re 

In an of strenuous action like 


the les the ry. Their strategy was 
‘ ‘not it, The instinct and the experience of 
e but untatored seamanship had taught them all thar 


to know of the st tc secret of the sea, Yet 


ae principle of naval warfare, as interpreted by 






nt ience, which these men did not 
and explicitly illustrate. Act always on 
the enemy and fight him; make his coast 
never let him cross it unchallenged ; if you 
‘cannot 
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jus) the Ringers | Sean “3 


ars cavice 
sate te holds bar 
jis, chaste 
tan Sra pacasieretieds 
from. eeerrmbettertted by nomeans 
n, and: fall‘of compassion forthe dying hero, Save him 
| lift him to the sphere of the immortals she can and 
like her dreadful namesuke of the Chersonese, Artemis 


| laid upon themselves a rule and a 
‘spirit of renunciation made them not unworthy to 
‘by and by, of a Name which had the power not 
nse, bat to consecrate, Hippel. foretells the 
Pagan saint, and a king after Plato's 
wn beart This way, if it continues to ascend, will take no 
ood along with it, to the threshold on which they 
1, and see the Christian Sie seed 
the I lower Paganisw looks up to Venus irix, 
Lacretins celebrates :— 
_-* Te, Dea, itt acne to uubila cali, 
ts errche (bi sunvois deedale tellus 
it flores: tibi rident equora 
leh, afao Toman, oataan® 
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She is queen of Epicureans, Cyrenaics, dilettanti,—of all who 
choose to be ‘exquisite humanists” rather than hemane, who 
prefer sensations to principles, caprice to law, and intoxication 
to duty. The pose which these men assume is more affected 
than Byron's, and their pleasures are, by definition, sad ones. 
‘These serious triflers marvel exceedingly that so many an 
waste the time which they might have spent in i 

savours, scents, and rhythms, upon the * flaccid interests’ of 
Jaw, business, politics, or philanthropy. When a sharp touch 
sums up their conversation as ‘art and self-indulgence,’ they 
gently applaud, Another stroke might annihilate the ar 
Teaving only the indulgence ; and this, perhaps, would be » 
return to that ‘unity with one’s self’ which, we are told, is 
‘the eternal problem of culture,'—a problem solved during one 
brief moment in Hellas when morals held ‘ the clue of unerring 
instinct,’ and the worsbip of * beautifal aspects” was religion. 

‘Two biographies lately published—the one real, the other 
imaginary yet im some sense no fiction—enable us to survey 
in detail that wsthetic movement which has been with us these 
thirty years, and the principles of which run up into i 
Cyrenaic, or Stoic, but avowedly pre-Christian. Nor we 
be doing it an mole pepe je baer the late 
Mr. 8) Is ent lceply into the meani: a phil 
win’ cn tian wen: on;'bo-extleaged foe mae aan 
Marius, the Epicurean of Pater’s shadowy romance, had many 
qualities in common with his creator, To follow their wit 
will not, perl be easy ; yet the changes through which | 
pass, and Their final verdict eS a movement the fp eer 
ure visible in the fine arts, in literature, and in social inter 
course, will have for us something in the nature of an experiment 
carried out on our behalf. % 

The experiment, to one of those concerned, was tragic 
enough. In his own pages, where the lights are as intense — 
as the shadows are gloomy, Symonds writes himself down a — 
failure. He despairs from the beginning; and after many years, 
although friends have come to him, and fame, and a wide 
spiritual influence, be despairs still. He moves round the circle 
trom Leopardi to Goethe, and thence to Walt Whitman, whose 
optimism would have struck Leibnite dumb, What is the last 
word? Still Leopardi, ‘E naufragar m’ } dolce in questo 
mare’ But you are an optimist, his correspondent cries. 
* Yes,’ he answers, ‘an optimist prepared to return to Nirvana, 
thankful that no proof is forthcoming to demonstrate i i 
This hope is sweet in my bosom.’ He can lie on the 
of Doom, look down the years past and sce that he bm 
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delight in ‘the minatory chapters of the , and the 
Apocalypse. We satya surprised if o brought up 
in this atmosphere suffered terrors unimaginable, or was 
suaded that ‘the devil lived near the doormat’ in a | 
corner by his father's bedroom. But never area saw into 
the solitary mind, which through the brooding fancy lived a 
life of its own, 
For if his ae wore dingy in that town 
nearly fifty years ago, yet 
Hill which “his family occ 
always as his true home, 
ing. He learned to know pi 
music and in the gloom of Se Mary Red 
Scott's Marmion to cry out, ‘1, too will be an piracy 
his imagination with Shak: "a * Venus and Adonis,’ 
with artistic delight over the vision of the god Hermes, 
like a shepherd-boy in renee pear went on weaving | 
himself aie of Aj the berds 
Admetus; he came to latiegeise the 
colours, the tones of the clouds, ‘the tad ofl lightain 
idyllic ‘drives with his father, in pilgrimages to 
grave,—she died young, leaving a memory 
Ealliant intellect,—in readings miscellaneous, from 
anatomy to ‘innocuous Greck and Latin,’ ree 












Athens or Venice. Our 
revealed to him the miracles of cloud-buil whi 
after, when he had made Alpine solitades 
to possess all the clements of the sublime. 
in his father’s house told him of that sunny marble 
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to Sym: it the 
freedom and z aa perp oa a diviner ain” 
eae different as Jowett and Coningtor 
1. His career had its trium) 


od igre? Hence 

ateuy Leah analsciaat! ut in fact blind, 
this candid critic of himself may be found by 
rissis Endowed with certain ‘ proclivities,’ but 
bins,’ he wandered aimlessly from one pursuit 

is the year 1862; but in a rich and amusing 
‘draws of his undergraduate flutterings, we see 
‘movement Nein Medisevalism, the Renais- 
sance, 
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kinsman by 

political or abstract interests, 

exhibiting a noble personality in 
intercourse, However, on the whole, 

he had been at Clifton, ‘aclfabvorbed deta 
pao the Deets tlchemies of the 


sauce? Dediintrediesriem es 
lato proved to 
pecs oe oye 


‘here and there a silver-cireled gl 
Lael uncertain, the p 
openii 


J se tee ened 
begun to write upon the Elizabethan 
Bat he consulted the waco Balliol, and the 
3 ificant of Professor Jowett’s curious i 

|. If the Master could have 


proper task of 5: 
Amold would say, criticism touched with 
. Professor Jowett did not think so. He had a way of 
friends tasks to perform, ‘ undoubtedly useful,” but 


petoreeeinbt in ths least hued, “See at 


in English, To the original 
was a oe which fatigued eyes and brain, threw 
trek, and brought neither reward nor 


boon censured at Harrow, It was 
by Zeller, and, health not returning, 
mind vacant, his ite depressed, 
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will listen when he prays, and answer him? Alas, no; the 
hidden Deity hns, thanee, neither ear nor voice. What 
is left? he asks, ‘To live bravely in the Whole, the Good, 
the Beautiful’? So the wisest of modern men. But 


indulgent dreaming . . . Take down the 
+ +» Behold, there is the Athens of Plato in your narcotic 
visions: Buddha and bis anchorites appaty the ray of 


Yet these airy phantoms have no warmth in them; and he 
is plunged into ‘the glacial region of the soul/—Abyssue 
abyssum invocat. If there could be reconcilement of his many 
doubts, Beethoven and the C Minor Symphony, music, rather 
than metaphysics, might suggest ‘the height, the space, the gloom, 
the glory,’ in which ‘we know,” but cannot frame a creed. Still 
roaming up and down the world, studying Norman cathedrals 
at Coutances and scaling the heights of Mont Saint-Michel, 
he waits for a revelation or a crisis, The maladies of the spirit 
seize him while wintering in Cannes; there, as Ts 
would say, he wrestles with the Everlasting No, and is almost 
overthrown. ‘Hours too black for human lan, pass by’; 
the soul comes forth, living but scarred ; now he will 
shape his ‘role of conduet’ in one single axiom. Out of the 
‘devil's cauldron’—his own word—he bas emerged; and it 
is a day of conversion on which he moves into *Stoical 

tance of his place in the world, combined with Epicurean 
indulgence.’ A combination, indeed | « Theee two tance 
observes, * restored me to comparative health, gave me religion, 
and enabled me, in spite of broken nerves rie diseased lungs, 
to do what I have done in literature.’ 

Not once, but intermittently, suicide came within his view, 
“It offers no solution,’ he said, and waved the from him. 
And the solution which he did accept? Was it ‘some clear 
faith in things that ore and eternal’? Or ‘a definite 
conception of Deity’? Not so. In the vacuum of abstractions 
—thus his biographer sums up—he could no longer es 

Ie 
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‘Tuscany, Venetia, and back to the Alps. It is full of 

ment, observation, historical acquisition. It tells of i 
studies, in Tasso, the * Orlando,’ and Tassoni, The * 

of denth’ remain, it is trac, the one sect irrefutable; and in the 
midst of golden verse-reading, we bear this minor chord, +I am 
incapable of living for any parpose, or of raising my soul to the 
altitude of a de! oa) Hie frend argues that Spdapes 
down upon an inclined plane. ‘May be,’ replies Symonds, * but 
what is to arrest one, and why should I seek to be arrested?” 
He wishes that he could embrace Positivism; but he sees too 
clearly that Comte ‘ makes his universe revolve round the a 
on this planet,’ and « scheme so nican to 
fmuas. "AL Cliton be lectures ok ha Cle pose wien aa 
disgust, and yet listeners say that *his intellect set ours on fire! 
Jn conversation he was at his best; the ‘intense emotional 
susceptibility of a limited and rather superficial kind,’ for which 
he rr himeelf credit, wos making of him on ‘ Opalstein,’ 
as R. L. Stevenson long afterwards called him. His brain, 
impenetrable to abstract idens, left room for things visible, 
with their atmosphere of feeling, and provoked the ‘splendid. 
audacities, the loxa Agnosticorum, Jet us term 
which gave to his conduct of an argument the pleasure of the 
chase. With his ‘sensuous artistic temperament,’ was com- 
bined a vein of rare sweetness, He was winning fri 
wherever he settled, and, though not expectant of success, held 
‘on, tenacious of what he undertook, but so much weaned from 
literature as to despise it ere he had chosen it for his 
fession. *1 was disciplined by failure into democracy,’ —this 
sentence and the like proclaim with incisive sharpness @ new 
creed. ‘Iwill have nothing,’ says Whitman, prefixing an 
oath, ‘of which all cannot haye their counterpart on the same 
terms,’ The words are echoed by his disciple. And in a 
yein thus detached from the task he was entering upon, 
Symonds began bis studies of the most select and exclusive 
movement which Christian Europe has witnessed,—we mean 


the Renaissance. 

he touched at Palermo and Git 
paid « religious Of the Greek spirit 
with that remembrance g! ig in him, *it is pure 
human and beautiful’ The serenity, the Di 
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broken; travelled again,— Malta, Tunis, Rome, - 
Florence, such are the musical names that we light upon 
tiowally in this pilgrimage,—and Symonds makes us 
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would seem to suggest a aabattiy ts, sifting of evidence, ant 
readiness to hear both sides. Piller ten 
be at the pains to understand the language be is quoting; and 

80 faint is the Which he has upon his subject, that when 
a master more judicial and enquiring comes 

Bishop Creighton sets the Roman events in a just perspective, 
—he has hardly a word to say beyond the ion that 
somewhere, quand méme, an adequate cause must for 
the Reformation. Unless the whole drift of his vollames 
mistaken, that cause he had himself set forth 
vehement cloquence, But one who is incapable 
principles, to whom the philosophies of the medigval 

are a myth, scholastic Latin an cnigma, the enthusiasm of 
religious nations a far-off sound, and the beset 


details of painting, or guide us through the galleries of antiques, 
vrs. pelle ad 
was more active even than earthly passions, a certae 


recovering ean recognizing the beauty of the body 
though ‘art, liberating the reason in science and the conscience 
religion, restoring culture to the intelligence, and establishing 
the principle of political freedom.’ But, to attain this noble 
consummation, the Renaissance breaks with Chureh and Christi- 
anity. It is Humanist before all things, and Humanist means 
Hear Symonds again: ‘The essence of Humanism 
consisted,’ he declares, ‘in a new and vital 
nity of ‘man ns a rational being, port from 
ainations, and in the further perception that li 
alone displa; bap human nature in the plenitude of moral and 
intellectual freedom,’ These are brave words, The question 
is, will they explain Michael Angelo? Let us call our other 
‘witness, Pater, himself cnamo of freedom, a Humanist to 
the core, but with his open. 
sacle? writes concerning the mighty biel the poet of 
seep and melancholy thoughts, the artist who has rivalled 
his bral Isaiah ond Ezekiel in power of vision, that be 
was, not the prophet who began a period, but ‘the: last of the 
Florentines, 











i Se ala not share this temper; 
= endow sculpture with a erp raat 
Greeks never possessed 5 ‘that from the Middle 


ian absal conception in peining/on tar tealoree 
Chapel, the ‘Creation of Adam,’ and that he did 
their floating dream or ideal the perfect touch. 
ghost, ; ae ma cnmealind Greve 
‘oF revenant, from times wi totl 

.yond his day in a world not his own, 

is to ete levels ney aee ascetic 
Pisano and Savonarola, with the sensualists 
who sold themselves to unsavoury imitation of 
not comprehend. But we may spare ourselves 
Symonds, ci for the first seele has sung 4 
turn to ‘Essays Speculative and 

the warning which he might have ieee Pa 
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that between ‘moral enfeeblement and esthetic vigour" 


‘in so many histories, including his own, the 


‘The best work of that brilliant period was 
‘ing years which still retained the glow of 
faith and the verve of republican enthusiasm.’ 
he continues, * What survived of force and goodness in 
enabled painting to flourish between Giotto and 
’ So then, we ought not to signalize the deliverance 
human spirit as following upon a new movement in the 
century; there is mo such break between  abais 
the ‘best work’ which adapta © 
as would justify us in) marking off 
‘the New Testament of art from the Old. 
ic fiction of the Medicean 


Lema sien 
to ‘artistic. mediocrity,” 
‘bo, Molza, Sannazzaro,” yeas which 
cn nemay“ainnon tea» sgh 
no life in them, Sa pay eetiony | 
-animos amecnitas nimia.’ And the s} 
ar piegresg cemellirenr i ticles ve 
y and second childhood,’ ‘the aim of which 


‘morals 
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« |e are architectonic,’ goodness queen over truth and beauty. 
We have, in short, sung our palinode. 
So vaporous a snncetion of principles will fornish no 
me historian, With all his reading, S: is could not 
jeve a classic page ; the poems which he has left—al 
not, as in the severe judgment of Conington, to be set down as 
without form and yoid—are but echoes from Shelley, Swinburne, 
or Leopardi—eries of distress in another man's dialect, plagis- 
risms the pathos of which consists in their re 
nine emotions by means of an essentially false 

The trae Symonds appeals to us only when he describes Nature ; 

he is admirable in word and painting; he has seen, and 
therefore he can speak. Everywhere else, in his volumes, the 
expression overflows, but does not charm; it is the vocabulary 
of passion served up cold; much rhetoric troubles the sense 
like a turbid stream, lowing over it. We put the book from 
us and forget its argument; narrative there is none; and the 
thought is diluted by floods of metaphor, not distilled inte 
epi private’ to fiat. paceep , or set forth in the 
lucid order which understanding alone can give. Was not this 
failure? Symonds, at last, lots fall his pen: ‘Literature has 
come to an end with me,’ said the tired virtuoso. He would 
fain withdraw from the battle ;.but he remains *a naked soul, 
and suffers on, courageously ; not complaining, except to friends, 
who welcomed his Amiel-like monologues and laid them up 
in cedar, 

‘It is the centre of the soul that ails.’ He felt it deeply. 
Literature, which helped to keep him alive, had by the subjects 
chosen—' Greek poetry, Italian culture in one of the most 
lawless periods, beauty in nature and the human form '—over- 
stimulated the imagination and excited cravings which it was 
powerless to satisfy. Under Oxford training, he might have 
said, as Socrates did of the filty-drachma course at Athens under 
Prodicus, ‘The noble breed of heroes are a tribe of sophists 
and rhetoricians.’ The ‘literary viveur’ cannot hope to p 
duce a monumental work. He must endure a long Togreettagd 
sterner paths abandoned, and for nobler triumphs : 
foregone,’ In such terms of resignation Symonds bids fa 
to his ambiguous Muse, and faces the night. 

Yet be enjoyed a sunset of fame, which spread over the 
evening-tide at Davos a certain splendour, Ordered by physi= 
cians in 1877 to take the long Australian voyage, or to winter 
in Egypt, some angel had guided him to the dry 
the ‘snow-life, stars, and frost,’ and the silence, 
unbroken, which make up his picture of a 
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fur from Keats and Shelley, in the Roman garden, hard by the 
id of Caius Cestius. For he died at Rome, far from 
javos and Clifton. It affirms the Supreme Law, and submits, 
— Or if 1 strive, still must I blindly follow.’ One touch of 
the irony that pursued Symonds through life could not be 
‘wanting ; and his old Oxford friend and master, 
as always, seeing truth only in the luminous haze, wrote above 
this hymn of Pagan hopelessness, ‘ Requievit in Christo.’ 

We turn, with a sigh of relief, to * Marius the Epicurean.’ 
Here is the likeness faintly sketched of one that, living under 
the Antonines, walked in shadow, communing with himself, that 
hung upon the lips of Aurelius, and stood by when Fronto and 
Lucian discoursed, the one grave, the other mocki and 
satirical,—that could learn only through the eyes, held 
existence for such a dream as will not come a second time, yet 
was so loyal to the spirit within him, s0 delicate, pure, 
detached, as to fulfil the saying he had never heard, * Greater 

is no man hath,’ and to lay down his life for bis 


and by 

vision in which there is the 

He dies a martyr, almost a 

acolyte of the heathen mysteries. u 
Cyrenaica he had learned to renounce the 5 yet dis- 
covered in his brilliant pleasure-loving comrade Flavian where 
lay the taint of Ps mm; and in the soldier Cornel! 
Cecilia the noble Christian matron, saw the light 

through which was to transfigure mankind. Never did he bring 
garlands to Venus’s shrine. Yet it was his love of the Beau- 
tiful which made him one in spirit with the * flores martyram,” 
whose fragrance created in the young man, as it were, a new 
sense, beens things bravenly made him aware of their neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The sadness he dwelt in was shot through with 
gleams of hopes tender and bright as the morning-dawn. For 
him, at the last, horizons hitherto undreamt of were telling of 
larger skies ; so that in losing his life he seemed to be it, 
This ‘obscure sense of possible sublimity,’ this feeling 
whatsoever point he gained, he yet ‘had something to 

to which our highest contemplative poet, Wordsworth, so often 
returns, we cannot—if we would measure its 

liken to the submission that Cleanthes expressed, and) 

has faithfully rendered, Somehow, it is informed, it 





acquainted with the subject 
in * Marius,’ we cannot fail to remark 
; It is lyric and subj 
? Did Pator intend to toll us in his subdaed way that 
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Does it give me pleasure? If so, what degree or kind of 
pleasure? Such are the questions which an msthetic 
ment, feeling or judging, will put to itself, More it need aot 
enquire—not the relation of ‘engaging’ objects to truth, ex- 
perience, morality. When it has defined ‘in the mow 
concrete terms possible’—when, as an exqu! amateur, it 
strives always‘ é connaitre de pris les belles choses et a s'en nourrir, 
it-has fulfilled the whole duty of man as an artist, For, says 
the last solemn sot Ce book on ain tar tae th “Art 
comes to you proposing frankly to give nothing bat the highest 
quality e fa Mcgee they Sa, and simply for those 
moments’ sake.’ Allis impression, sensation,— a certain refined 
voluptuousness they have in them,’ observes Pater of the * great 
lords and erudite persons’ for whom Ronsard composes, *Ex= 
ice is ringed round for each one of us,’ he says again, *by 
that thick wall of personality through which no real voice has 
ever pierced.’ We may give our impressions a pl 
tone, if we know how; but to make them vehicles of the *not 
ourselves,’ be it righteous or unrighteous? Impossible! ‘This, 
at least, of flame-like our life has, that it is but the concurrence” 
—tmark, we say, how absolute the knave is!— renewed from 
moment to moment, of forces parting sooner or later on their 
ways,’ They meet, they part; the man is made by their con- 
currence; he runs down into zero when they dissolve. 

Whoever wrote these words was assured. y and not 
of the highest. How can we arrive at stable realities in that 
‘race of the midstream,’ and ‘ drift of momentary acts of sight 
and passion and thought’? We never can, but a sort of answer 
is given by Epicurus, the philosopher of the dizzy whirlpool. 
Carpe diem, he says; fill the moment with as much pleasure as 
it will hold. For this purpose all periods and types may be 
Cea provided they yield the pleasurable sensations of which 

lumanists are in quest. ‘A refined and comely decadence” 
will have its place, side by side with the high exacting lite- 
ratures, the severe philosophies, the works of art which, in 
their purity of perfect light, scem to reveal a world wherein 
decadence cannot enter. Even ‘the imagery of death serves 
for delicate ornament, just as ‘the grotesque details of the 
charnel-house nest themselves, together with birds and flowers,’ 
in the traceries of some medizeval architecture, And so, too, 
metaphysics may lend a hand to this kind of training, at once 
msthetic and human, ‘not by the fancied gift of absolute or 
transcendental knowledge’—no; but by helping one to ‘detect 
the passion and strangeness and dramatic contrasts of life,” 
always as an exquisite amateur ! ve 
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‘The Renaissance, thus set over against all forms of the 
spiritual, derives its awectness, we are assured, from the classic 
world. *Sweetness,’ here, and, in another place, ‘the highest 
quality,’ are given to our moments as they not by heroic 
conduet or transcendent moral choice, but by means of the 
works and affections proper to art as such. We have now, 
therefore, pretty well reversed the beliefs which were current 

orthodox, ole topo ar leet Lo 

on een Hi issuing in pity, geese 
not utterly the creation the New 
Pateetacteua cist exd ret oaceus Geen 
a ‘languid excess of sweetness’ may not be 
1g as humanity. cetnin tee teal te seit 

t in to the hard, sensuous, shor 
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ge 
3, in pease: himself with sharp words, which he often 
f the ‘putrescence in his own soul.’ Nota little of 
‘the inversion of means and ends whi a con~ 
Hedonism shuts man up within the cell-wallt 
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5 and 
ly. ‘This pagan sentiment,’ ged the 
author's language, does ‘measure the sadness with which the 


which he puts to his lips; it infects his writing with a macabre 
taint. ‘The soul with all its maladies’ makes of him an 
invalid. Ronsard’s poetry is for the old who were young but 
yesterday ; and the supreme Hellenic culture itself is ‘a sharp 
edge of tight across the gloom.’ How cee a Renaissance, 
which promised eternal youth and behold roses are 

from its chaplet! Shall we apologize for it by saying i 
Pator that ‘ennui attaches even to the realization of the perfect 
life’? That is neither sense nor philosophy, but it is a strong 


inst Paganism, 
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house of Cocdlin, to the Catacombs. He wanders on, by 
path of enthusiasm for his brethren, with the new faith already 
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in pesreuine Fagen mivossierye where be has for his 

a young of Zseculapius; and the rule runs, 
shalt be m: perfect by love of visi ible beauty.’ We 
ay re the heart of msthetics, How is the Fair 


aeearep sian ns bie ‘Lectures on Plato’ and his 
Séadise! prove how constantly the writer was busying 
use in some degree perplexed—with the 
art, philosophy, religion propound their several 
pees the sensible, no interest for man; he must 
d by feeling, or remains a statue blind and dumb. 
‘sense consumes the spirit, and at Jast blots out 
of humanity from the countenance. Shall we, then, 
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But they remain hard and unsympathetic, — even: 
ipides, though he draws their pattern youth im Hippolytus, 
calls them ‘hateful to all men.’ Nor will the Renaissance, 
steeped in fire and passion, which Pater adorned with his 
arabesques of chosen words, find much to imitate among the 
Lycurgans. Yet we now seem invited to believe, that since it 
was the design of such training to promote * honour, friendship, 
loyalty to the ” and since it ended in making each man 
‘himself a work of art, more exquisite than dead nude or 
Sophoclean tragedies, why, this will be Marius the Epicurean, 
Atall events, we say, he will not be Filelfo, Becadelli, Aretino, 
—he stands before us self-discipline personified, not self- 
indulgence crowned with fading blossoms. 

Marius would have finely puzzled the Christian apologist 
of not so critical as our own, entangling him like a 
retiarius, in network which his leaden sword would in vain 
have attempted to cleave, and that by no ai it snve the 
story of his own bringing up. Now we ve that the trae 
preparation of the Gospel was in such lives, Had the old 
religions of heathendom been utterly vile; had not grave and 
touching inspirations lurked in the Roman country festivals, 
rude as they were, in the silence and the ceremonies about the 
rustic altar, in those brotherhoods, Pythagorean, éscul: 
which laid a rule upon their adherents, strict, if not always 
observed ; had the ‘most religious city in the world’ never 
lighted up that divine radiance, clear, and as if pensive with 
® personal feeling, that in Virgil subdues while it melts the 
reader, and is touched to devoutest issues, where could the 
message of prophets and preachers awake those slumbering 
echoes that in time gave back so mighty a sound? The fierce 
Montanist—a Puritan born out of due season—would pull 
down and break in pieces all that he deemed hostile to hie 
creed. Heppily, « larger spirit, discreet and patient, curbed 
the iconoc! No breach so violent as that which 
a yawning gulf between moderna and medisval,—to our loss, 
we are assured by the wisest,—divided man’ from. himself 
when, taking in his hand the lovely flowers of poetry and 
ritual, the lights which bad burned before ancient shrines, 
the sweet-smelling incense, he came into the holy place which 
all these were to adorn. In the life-long wanderings of Marius 
there is not one pearl of price, one element holding of the 
beautiful, that he is told to cast away on entering the Christian 
temple, Dimly, without grasping the, profound principle of 
an order in things, which made so strong an impression upon 
Augustine—who was thereby enabled to escape the 

argument, and to distinguish between sel{-culture and 
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is still a choice in our eating and drinking; the ‘sight of 
of religion: He i 


in 
action, the flux itself may not have a tendency,—a law 
direction,—and so, at Inst, a reason which will account for 
the author was still to investigate. He has made some steps 
towards this view, though not reaching it exactly. *You 
always pit form against force,’ said Mr. Ruskin, Tith admirable 
ision. Form is order, and means stability, the constant 
which Marius was ever seeking, ‘The law of the Beautifal gors 
beyond sense: it is in the mind, not in mere sight. Here is 
our first answer to the enigma, 

But order, though excellent, is impersonal ; it will not suffice. 
The Stoic who clad mankind, as in some weary service of the 
gods not answering him, Aurelius, believed in law and onder, 
wrote * Meditations’ on the ‘city builded in the heavens,’ and 
was a prey to melancholy, though exclaiming almost in Hamlet's 
famous words, ‘’Tis in thy power to think as thou wilt. So be 
deluded himself, being all the while ‘a comfortless shadow, 
eaten up with sadness. Where was the city to which he belonged? 
It was not Rome, Marius begen to look round for it; his carly 
self-contained existence he would now gladly merge, shales 
confound, in the brotherhood of man. So much be bad 
in the lectures delivered by his imperial master. Butsomething 
more was needed. Fronto, like a sccond-century Rousseau at 
court, enlarged on the old moralities as recommended by their 
charm to swoetly-sensible persons, unable to believe in 
We can assent to them, he said, and we ought, as a matter of 
breeding. His meditative listener concludes that the will, even 
where beliefs are concerned, may shape the decd; will is 

ps, vision, he argues.’ These fresh and determini 
elements had no place in the philosophy of Aristippus. They 
bind past and future; they speak, not obscurely, of a com- 
munion in whieh men’s thoughts flow to and fro, even as we 
al breathe ou vital air. And the great system existed. before 

larius; it will survive him ; it is in ‘impregnable i 
of the world, After all, the lonely ouad which he took 
himself to be was an idle dream ; and he is not solitary. With 
the new acceptance of a world outside, comes Apuleius, whom 
he meets at dinner in a friend’s house, situate on pleasant 
Tusculum,—comes and would transform the Platonic *ideas” 
into ‘powers’ demonic; a suggestion his old admirer does 

not em yet will leave open as he begins to see 
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Grace and charm, assuredly, are not lacking to this deline:- 
tion of a ‘soul naturally Christian.’ The manner, we has 
seoghe aren of Apuleius’s gold thread in its tangles, and is aot 
ul ject 





|. A sentence up and down the const eceeaea eee us 
to suspect that Marius, if he bad fallen under the spell of 3 
strong personality,—which he never did,—might have lost bi 
‘remarkable sel{-possession.’ He was at no turning in life 
severely tempted; he came to the new doctrines not like 3 
penitent convinced of sin, but with an uasullied past. Still, he 
is sympathetic, humble, almost we hacd contrite, Anyone 
less resembling the decadent Humanist it would be hard to 
imagine. And herein lies the moral of this whole story,—of the 
wsthetic movement also, and the two distinguished writers whom 
we have taken to body it forth, ‘in the most concrete manner pos 
sible,’ that we might not go astray while judging of its 

That movement, then, like the Renaissance, which, on a 
limited scale, it has striven to imitate, will be sketched in o 
phrase, if we call it the false Platonism. When Symonds sat up 
all night to read the *Phardrus’ and the * Symposium,’ findit 
there a revelation for which his heart thirsted, we may be 
certain that he dwelt rather upon the visible aspects which to 
Plato are only the beginning of wisdom, than transcended 
them and rose into the ‘kingdom of ideals.’ In like manner, 
it is Aristippus, not the forerunners of Plotinus, who his 
enchantments upon Marius the Epicurean. All these are in love 
with the caer alge; not the inward grace. And of each it mast 
be said until they change, ‘ Dilexit vanitatem.’ They sacrifice 
the Good to the Beautiful ; thot is Hedonism, in literature as in 
life. To the form they sacrifice the substance ; that, in modera- 
tion, is the prettiness of Euphues ; in excess, it is Decadence, If 
thought be one element in all true art, and technique another, to 
them technique is the sole object, thought may be wanting. Ina 
word, they are dominated by impressions, by music which intoxi- 
cates, by scents and savours which leave them spell-bound, by 
sensuous delight in which reflection has no pe ‘They reverse 
the order, and ert the intentions, of Nature, For this is 
the order established in things, that feeling shall serve faculty, 
faculty shall go forth into action, and action build up 
in a world of self-determining individuals whom the Law of 
Reason guides to their end. The outward show is an occasion, 
not an adequate cause, nor an effect in which we should rest 
wholly. And who are the supreme artista save those that 
paint, and carve, and sing with their minds open to a world of 
Divine exemplars, not to be simply given back in lines or 
contours, in colours or sounds, ar in any earthly vehicle, but 
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De hinted at, suggested by imperfect devices, and, so to ik, 
called up in the paps nob their fellows, not ATH 
a solid something, complete where it stands? Such is the 
‘doctrine of the ‘Piedras as expounded in a glorious parable by 
‘according to whom the iden of a scale, of 
choice, alone will deliver the human soul from 
resin wit the the beauty which has ensnared it. 
latest experience, startling as with a thunderclap our 
= pole bears out his warning. If feeling, so mls, os it 
femaing artistically just and true, there is no 
1 too monstrous for some school or other, of yirtuosi 
that philosophy 
ast, will be Beeoes —the artificial, the hi 
feeding on the forbidden, pe eens ay 
demands of intellectual sensuousness, will give to 
value ake intorest, ae Sees oy such an 
plane ext into the al » i dove lo tacere," 
ite says? viru allt eaataritog heathen would not 
Tnsve borne to be under the same roof with the pattern 
Sie literature, and achieved the de- 
nce of Italy, four hundred years ago. Would they ne 
tolerant of unhappy moderns, fashioned  accordin; 
Beretta with which Symonds, or Pater, sct out? 
may jadge ay will compare such sentences as we ate 


c pages (and they are samples of a 
BEdE wituschestet acs aos grove raiesionn (ih the 


in Plato "eatery Arloetie, ¥ Sin has Inid down 
because the one reasonable, doctrine of aims and 


prii iple is a BE Lange light. pees 

of ethics, that is to say, of the something which 

as human, turns the finest knowledge, and the natural 
of man to embellish and sweeten existence, 

after art goes ps and all is 

Renaissance, Europe might have 5 

5 a yeecbasash lie Hesziaed Tigne thet 

and furnished an excuse for banishing innocent joy. 

, and a not unlike dilemma, threatens now. 

that shallow young men, whose acquaint- 

Latin wonld not bear half-an-hour’s 

passion for the fine arts is obviously 

learnt their false Platonism from teachers no less 

cultivated 
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cultivated than Symonds, and as reserved in style as Pater. 
The stream of tendency has caught them; and not a few are 
drifting downwards,—some have been already swept away. 
They begin with Aristippus; they end, a8 Leopardi ended: the 
next world fades into darkness, lighted by no sun or star, Most 
miserable of all, the sacred name of fri ip is profaned on the 
abused authority of Plato; and a savour of death lurks in the 
most unselfish of relations, now disengaged from its human and 
ethical meaning. Yet Plato has warned them ry 
words not unbecoming a Hebrew prophet—‘ Ut quid itis 
vanitatem, et quieritis mendacium?'—that the penalty of mie 
taken ends is ruin, We may number some of its consequences 
as we turn the leaves of this ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ They 
are moral relaxation, cffeminacy, sickly self-consciousness, 
morbid tastes, Gedium vite ; the bope annihilation which 
bad rather die than live; complete dissolution of soul; 
‘moments’ only, not even the ‘states’ which materialism would 
grant,—how much less energy, or sovereign self-direction accord- 
ing to the moral law, or life everlasting 

And yet, these two famous Humanists have recanted: the 
one by casting literature and art from him as inferior to the 
meanest action; the other, by leading his Cyrenian youth 
paths of sympathy ond self-denial, into the communion 
saints and martyrs. The final verdict, which, however, was not 
given until, by preaching culture as a religion, they had stirred 
up the uncultivated to denounce even legitimate art, is that 
which the long tradition of reason and Christianity has 
nized. Weave still eee ‘to live in the to 
the Good, to delight in the Beautiful.” Yes, but it needed no 
Goethe, if we knew our Augustine, to come from Weimar and 
teach us that. Rather, it was needful to understand this 


sentence truly,—not to imagine the universe a flax 
with none guiding it; or the Good an iny sum of 
pleasurable sensations; or the Beautiful that which the 


eyes and heart in dainty feeling, but had no message 
itself. And though we cannot but rience a pang, whea 
the ice-cold of his Biography tell us how one of these 
men failed to find happiness, nor can help rejoicing when 
the other, in his romance, seems to have discovered an ne 
into the ‘light, still it is melancholy to remember how 
have followed them along aes paths, not turning back when 
they turned, but going on, like Hippolytus, towards the great 
deep, yet, unlike Hippolytus, not innocent, For, as Socrates 
told them long ago, the way is nothing worth, and the end 
destruction. 

— re 
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2 the People in Edited by Charles 
Sa hae me ronee Sahat 


ibjperees aes ee most occentric wonder in the 
tain ea tee pers. Its vast extent of sordid, i 

migratory lodger population; its 

7 a lag aa of wealth, and Eiger ita Tioaprsd Sen of 

decal poverty; its feeble-minded native oceupants, and the 

Paes hess borslgn and provincial immigrants; the sumptuous- 

western mansions, and its unlimited extent of 

Petry bomes; oe 


"is peste ue efficient and least 
“isa people on 
enormous and condensed is, from sheer 


ites to a and illustrate their native 
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Even with a County Council there is lacking proper detailed 
governmental rule, There is indeed no broad foundation on 
which local government and practical progressive administration 
can securely rest ; and possibly no great community in Christen- 
dom is more inept in its domestic life, more destitute of social 
power and combination, or more dangerously presumptuous in 
municipal affairs. 

‘The character of urban 


responsibility, they habitually substitute pretentiousness for 








who waste their lives in seeking to acquire such vain and costly 
demonstrations. Few things are produced that could have been 
& joy to the artificer; the local trading is a pretty constant 
scheme to palm upon the public spurious and inferior works 
on the pretence that they are genuine and excellent; and the 
great mass of the people are continually striving to obtain base 
imitations of superior goods et an inferior Bsr ‘This is all 
painfal and depressing to record. Indeed, the moral, 

and social status of the population must arouse compassion 
rather than complaint ; ie strictures on the state of Londoners: 
and of their town should always be accompanied by an ae 
— benevolent desire to benefit the people of the 

is. 


‘The more immediate observers of the London population 
may be classed in three chief categories: the clergy; the 
medical profession; and those who have the of 
[ay ei in tenements and houses. The public generally know 
ittle of their own domestic circumstances. Unaceustomed 
to attend to anything but what is superficial, they become 
incapable of insight into what is more obscure and not 
habi seen; and in their frivolous and careless way they 
disregard things really of importance. Then the clergy 
haye one side or aspect of a household constantly presented to 
them ; and the medical profession are but intermittent in their 
almost wholly personal janintanceshiy But house 
Pprictors and agents amaiy observe Kee intliantehop 
they are and as they live, Of the majority, the circumstances 
are best known by the attentive agent of the Inndlord. Every 
three months, every month, or weekly, he demands the rents 
and ina rery little time be learns what difficulty there may e 


=| 
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CS Sra He also sees how moncy is habitaally 
the home; and, out of it, how se are further 
dl ineraed di eentrrarin 
ate the one or two who sonyieees ties 
tea a small proportion 

and then he has to see, at Gees) ts innermost 
jualid and ill-kept 
reas “f 1 encumbrances ; 

jiture, of necessary household too! 
for comfort and salubrity; and how aw 
and babits sunk so sadly to 


inferior seas ae cleanliness, 
houses the middle and the lower 
with what-is now habitual in tera 
here demands increasing care 
and wholesome. Furniture was sane 
the household implements were mi 
sale; clothing was simple, but 
seemed to dignify the wearer, since the 
a individual character and dignity to 
their attire. The fashions then were modified 
in imitated: by the middle class; and mental quality 
asserted unmistakably in dress. The people 
) for the goods of warchousemen ; they had 
ns of their own, and these could be imme- 
It was an individual, not a common pattern, 


seed fashion bas become a universal 

I the working class assert ‘their right’ to take 
ly. so that their own honourable working dress, 

If the most elaborate accoutrements in Church atl 

T seen; and thus the workmen have become 

moe pital, the fecble imitators of the. people 

proclaim to be ‘their betters.’ Fashion, 


, must endeavour to avoid aabearable monotony 

change, instead of by judicious individual 

¢ becomes « stamp of ugliness on most of thos 
who 
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who follow it, since from its ean oe it can in any case suit 
very few, and may be hideous on all. Yet people in Thateeratag 


gregarious way pretend to admire these horrors ; ee 
great majority a costly fashionable dress is their most easy 
method of distinction. But if London is to be improved and 
beautified, the work must be begun on individuals, in their 
clear perception and their homely et cultivation of burdant grace: 
of form and dress. The sentiment of excellence in these 
respects must be continually exercised ; since those who make 
themselves exhibits only for the milliner ond tailor are not 
likely to be capable of public demonstrations of artistic pene 
For a people to become imbued with stil develope 
they must be artificers in their own physical development . 
clothing. The Athenians made nobility nnd grace of 
and dress a cult; and our old medieval masons were most 
careful to have handsome clothes of state in supplement to 
Kings and bierarchs then made the workmen's garb a 
aoa for their own attire. 


check to demonstrations of Wael no rational 
for reform in dress, and no desire for improvement. 

vidual culture of externals is the surest impulse and founda- 
tion for all national art; and yet there is a constant, waste 


folly is ‘the fashion’; and the errata tay foolish, those 
devoid of individuality, treating the matter rfl ee the 
fashion, and become again absurd, What h 

there be for national artistic culture when pees 
have condemned themselves, with exultation, to a 

neglect of art in things that constantly concern them ? 

out Christendom there is now no popular condition fit for: 
saben and growth aie vernacular in art. The 


ra ded ness of conceit aia succumb, 
oe them in due time at once ridiculous and hopeless of 


pa eter 
Se ee ee 
matters, those wl ng streets 
or smaller houses hout London may observe a fair pro- 
partion of these houses not entirely dirty-looking, with a few 
comparatively 
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and cold in winter never are efficiently excluded by « nine- 





inch, one brick, wall; and in the winter, freezing outer walle 
condense the moisture in the rooms, which thus become unwhole- 
some. Roofs are constructed with extreme tenuity; an inch of 
slate and plaster is the wholly insufficient and pro- 
tection of an average London honse.* The attics, iow 
and extremely hot or cold, arc quite unfit for servants’ ng 
rooms; no wonder that so many of these girls are 
narrow-chested, and anmmic, and that consumption has become 
anational disease. The servants sit, or work, in basement rooms, 
in eet degrees of heat, for several hours; then go » to 
these cold attics they experience an immediate fall of thirty-1 
or even forty-five degrees. And in that frost and chill they lie 
throughout the winter's night; while in the summer the 
heat is painfully exhausting. Most young people of our 
farnilics are lodged in these pernicious places, un: 
the grenier which in old houses used to intervene below the 
roofs, And most of our perpetunl plague of phthisis has been 

nerated in these barbarous torture chambers, to be 

leveloped as the unsuspecting sufferer advances to 
Our sanitary people, all the while, are merely groping 
faulty drains; a partial and infrequent danger when 
with the ubiquitous, inevitable injury of these upper 
Do our occupiers seriously consider this, and carefully 
the roofs and walls before they take a house? Of course no 
but instead they decorate their drawing - rooms with 
elaborate frivolity, and think their homes are cli 
charming. 

‘Thus, in a well-administerod estate, it has 
only one tenant in seventy has made himself acqu k 
the incidents and details of bis house, The: 
above, or very much below, such needful household 4 
are characteristic Londoners, And to this ill-conditi i 
the London population, almost universally and 30 
unconsciously, have been degmded by the leasehold 
under which they live, Even the Irish pensant is superior 

* Boginning from the outside, a roof ca shoald coos of 
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roofs and walls are so defective. Were they also to inspect 
the furniture and houses, room by room, and see Pope 
cleaned, far more than twice the good might easily be q 
and houscholders would have efficient warning, or abundant 
censure very much merited, 

Such is the condition of a large proportion of the London 
houses that an outbreak of some kind of fever fi tly occurs 5 
and then the landlord, not the tenant, has to clea the place. 
Thus he is not alone an wdile providence for those who will 
not build or buy, but he is by law domestic scavenger for dirty 
people. This is of course unjust; but the injustice soon reacts 
upon the occupants. Proprietors are not professed philamthiro- 
pists, Le men fa ees and if they my heavily for their 
trade product, then the tenant, in the way of business, must 
eters Thus, it would be a ei Nae ing tw the a 
population were their furniture/and rooms submitted to « Gai 
versal ie survey twice and many Lend oe 
be surprised at the amount of filth in which they are embedded, 
Here is an opportunity for of which the London 
Council might avail tl ves; and so become, by means of 
local wards, a blessing in a multitude of houses: throughout 
seoton Let them get the necessary Act of Parlinment without 

jelay. 

Those not well acquainted with the middle-class and lower 
streots ix London Bardly com pretend this stiss of Banga en 
seldom even residents in seemingly well-kept houses the 
actual condition of their servants’ rooms and other details of 
their domiciles! And when it is considered how few houses: 
can be reckoned sanitary, and how seldom proper domestic pride 
and household ee are Linen or agi 

‘in quite clear that \doners f- Y 
wate an 
It was not always so. Those who have reached their three- 
score years and ten remember an entirely different class of 

in the town whose northern boundary was the line of 

from Paddington to Islington, With nothing like the 
present amplitude of means for cleanliness, they were incom~ 
parably cleaner than their well-supplicd successors. Women 
who had learnt gfood manners and plain needlework at schoul ; 
whe could make all their clothes, rte washed them all; and who 
ii scour the floors and furniture, and keep’ their simple 
“homes quite clean and bright, nnd fit for decent men to live in; 





who could bay, and cook, and serve the household meals with 
sound economy and general satisfaction ; who, r) 

did not mangle music, French, or German, could write | 

and could dance and sing; who lived well within thelr 
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fourteen rooms a-piece are let in tenements or lodgings. Thus: 
the people have no place or suitable appliances for 
motes i more especially for rinsing. Linen is ‘got op” 
isead but it is hardly ever cleansed. Thi bares ‘now are’ 
much above the task of washing clothes 
and theirs are living in perennial filth, with a pretens Lace 
clean, Formerly, when people were comparatis 
sh lkandsy work won daze te bata geal TE pnt saat 
open air without becoming a receptacle for soot. Theo, ped 
was a quarter only of its present size, and see at us = 
manufacturing town. But now the household linen is 
to wash; and, were it possible, the house itself would on be 
put out too. Indeed the converse bas habitaal with: 
3 they abstain entirely from household cleaning; living 
creasing filth, and leaving behind them the accumulations: 
of from three to seven years, when they remove to a clean and: 
freshly-painted house. And this occurs with people houses 
up to eighty eet or more, per annurn. Gra kinds, 
and from all sorts of Pace el op nl washed, half 
rinsed; and when Bat is dyed with compound nastiness, 
an odoriferous neutral dint. It isnot pure and white; but 
when immersed again in water it jark and slimy. What are 
the show of curtains and the best front parlour as « set-off to 
this filthiness? And all the while the women in pericger| 
dress according to the recent fashion of the uy 
‘they have a right’; bat not at all as if “hey ba he's 
cleanliness to do. 
This state of laundry work is not to London or to 
people of the lower class, We in passing that 


throughout the country similar i ty se The 
of water to the houses in our ‘eduntry villages is ul 
on 

















eet and the spread of epidemics seems to be 

by the Board that should in’ every locality prevent at, 
Te Landén-ithe etpply of ieee ia net halt Gl PRR the 
ought to use, “Thus thréaghout England ‘pat out” lsum 
work is generally vile; mid even home work is not often oe 
from faultiness. So that che upper linen is, by help of chemicals, 
got uy ‘pemebly ly, the rest is hardly criticised ; indeed, in 
households there is probably not one who could immedi 
and by constant observation tell pure white from Samal eae 
The women, mostly, never have seen proper washing: done, 
and have no trained discernment of the q Fue and wrong 
that which is in contact with their very skin, ‘Oars 
wives are too under-educated, too absurdly i 
details; and so they are, with their belongings, 
«matter out of place.’ 
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not the element of work. 
_ A century ago the seryants of the middle 
family, and dined with’ them, below the 
culture, or the want of it, ‘cre was little 
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determination resolutely cut it. Education ee ee 
home, as well as in the schools, and must be and 
early. Children from three or four years old should learn to use 
the needle as a pastime; and from seven or eight should use 
it well in making their own clothes, They should distinctly 
themselves in. 


make their clothes their own, a reflex of 
and style; that women may be valued not according to the east 
and fashionable cut of what they carry on them, bat according 
to the comeliness and individuality of what they wear, 
superseding sweating houses, and the coarseness and v1 

of dress and manners that the modern system c 

the women of the middle class, brought up to wi 
despise those, just a litte lower in the pecuniary 
live by labour; and will welcome the well-educated 
class to their society, by which the education of both classes 
will still further be improved. 

‘The want of real education in the a) Londoner 
is continually felt by all of us; and all should to get the 
children of the working class endowed with self-respect as well as 
information, Where the classes meet in groaps most 
is where the influence of o higher class most 
Pecan and this at present is most grievously ill used. 
‘Yo take the case of many Sunday schools—and here we must 
assume a wholesome, friendly candour—what instractive schools 
of vanity they often are! The children's dress is seldom decently 

jiote, The girls will seck to imitate their teachers, who 
too frequently are most absurd in their sabbatical costumes ; 
and probably no more distressing exhibition can be seen than 
the display of tawdry finery that these children make at what is 
called * a treat,’ or holiday excursion on a summer'sday. It has 
been said that if objection should be raised to all this! e 
the parents would be hurt, and children would be kept | 
school. Perbaps this would not be « disadvantage; r 
parents thus ld have uncomfortable notice of their 
the teachers would have time to 
example they are setting to these imitative children. 
reformation is accomplished, teachers will habitually be a good 
example; and their better influence will reach to even the most 
humble and neglected classes of the people. 

Ic is polgue that London servantegirls o! 
will not for long consent to spend their days in cellar 
and their nights in such inhuman attics as we 
nor yet remain without an opportunity for bi 
provement, owing to the incapacity of mistresses to teach | 
Women of the middle class who need domestic help 
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y become wise i in time; and, el [Ue paabeld eae, 
establish and raise their character, 
things facpenel retin Freee 

nylon mautually contemptuous, instead of 

and it thas becomes a means and cause 
radation. The outery of our Londoners about bad 
a result of fecbleness and want of clear discern= 


| lous po 

mr tid themselves of half their foolish furniture, 
b their floors, they might live decently, without 

ayer spay and mi fine 
at the ban! What we bave now Lis 

» Some forty years agy a 
needial to exhort bis congregation 
i iture and urls 

‘The advice, like much advice of value, firs! 


n habitude of life, in pec and personal expen- 
the foundation of a multitude of virtues, and 
0 Andividual self-respect and of financial liberality. 

extend, the general happiness will 
usi three-quarters of the 


is not to be compared in value with 
‘ ion and respect for those around 
we assist in raising eR bE reels to the 


entlemen, the better it will be gentlemen of 
i countries there snepeas comparatively 
iy aintes that is a0. in the avernge 
of Londoo. Even in England the diversity: in 
ral districts is remarkable; and is indeed a 

‘as there is in some parts such superiority, it 

to carry out in less attractive spheres a vast 

neral bebaviour. When, some years ago, the 
failed, the 8 worker, many of them, anigraed to 
But they soon returned. The bratal 
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difference remain; or why should not the men of Darham 





a0 improve that they may even suy the men of Cornwall 
‘fas the aristocracy of manners in the British 2 The 
cost would be no hindranee ; while the benefit and the inerense 
of happiness would be immense, and doubtless permanent. 

The evils that we have thus gravely indicated have not 
been sought out for publication; they are evident to 
those who have the opportunity to see; they s| be 
faced with candour, and utterly abandoned. We are now in 
revolution. The increase of wealth, due to a long-continued 
state of peace; the increase of knowledge, due to diffased 
instruction; and the decreasing cost of articles of © 
necessity, resulting from the great development of manu— 
facturing machinery, have brought all classes nearer to w level. 
Sixty years ago a baronet would have had as much con- 
sideration as is now, beyond his own domain, accorded to a 
duke; and, riches being so abundant, wealth itself is no 
distinction, There is no glamour about it; and to Meee 
for consideration is to make oneself grotesque. the 
state of fecling in the better middle elass. But then the middle 
class must understand that as ya level their superiors down~ 
wards, "so their own inferior will level them; and that they 
must even level upwards those below them, People of the- 
working class will gradually cease to be looked down upon as 
merely handicraftemen. They may, if they choose, become, 
even financially, a middle class among us; leaving the in- 
capable of every rank to form the lowest class in | For 
this change there needs but suitable improvement in the 
conduct and the character of working men, Truth and honour 
should be ‘ially esteemed among them, and politeness and 
position will soon be the fortunate results; none can be blamed, 
except themselves, for their continued social degradation, 
Among the better class of Londoners the difference betweea 
fifty thousand and a thousand pounds a year does not reveal: 
itself in social manners; and there is no reason why @ 
pounds a year should leave a man a boor, dishonest, or devoid 
of honour, The great aim of all of us should be to make the 
Jowest working man in London a true gentleman; and to: 
repudiate and condemn entirely ‘a selfish, ‘ious gentility 
set up in supercilions repudiation of the working class. 

Instead of this endeavour to im Te Oe ee 
lotariat, the present public impulse i¢ to our 
workmen to a state of pauperism, ‘This results in what is. 
called the Social, or the Labour question. Everythi ¢ 
provided for the workmen, if not gratis, with some | 
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ment of the ordinary price. Already clever and dishonest work- 
men need no reat; the law, by recent foolish 


in the way of rent collection. Houses are built for 


artisans, fares are reduced, trains are 5] cele ely hay er 
what reason ? See pica rarcaiir Masatienea en to 
at other workmen's cost? For, after all, it in kee ace 
that mostly have to pay for such indulgence to their fellows. 
‘The true renson is, that a large and talkative proportion of the 
electors wish to patronize these ya in their som or 
to vote selves benevolent while other le 

aa no valid, economic reason wl ryHivess bansfis slerabe Ba 
eee rare merely ee Ifa London 

reduced, he may at a eee 


| 
| J ceo: Parliament, has placed such tedious 
| 
| 


TLoed cers is in themselves. ‘Their divergence 
, and truthfulness, and courtesy; their trustworthi- 
and moderation ; and their well-instracted and unselfish 
ight in social and in business matters, are 
Hoses and so their class will rise. 
the weak and unintelli- 
Es the vont rae i in what is insolently called 
caf where their qualities, and not their 
“chee it is the interest of all of us to make 
ible, that all may benefit by their 
good esteem of the more cultivated classes 
“Men on the whole get what they each deserve ; and 
ore assured than London working men of getting all 
their due. Bot, on the other hand, as people of the 
born tho very favourites of fortune, may be 
conduct; so the working class in this respect 

tion from the inevitable rule. 
me in mind that Londoners are chicky wong, 

wen, 








rid Londoners at Hone, 


men, who live with very little intermission, or with none at all, 















throughout eee in Landon. People of the middle class, not 
numbering » filth perhaps ef those who labour, haye their 
weeks of holiday; and those of higher rank, who living ia the 
country come to town for Parliament or the season, scarcely class 
as Londoners at all. But when the average London household 
takes « holiday, twelve hours in a twelvemonth limits the exeur- 
sion. Again, Mr, Charles Buoth tells us that i 

are 630,000 tenements of less than five rooms; and of these, 
172,00) contain one room only, and 189,000 contain two rooms, 
30-7 of the lation living in poverty, and 69°3 in comfort, 
there are $1+5 crowded and 68*5 not crowded; by crowded 
heing understood more than two persons Nes ‘one room, 
OF the half million that have servants, 227,000 haye only one, 
and 144,000 have two. Only a little over 2 per cent. of the 
population of London keep three or more servants; while 80-E 
per cent. or 3,371,789 have no servants at all, ‘These are the 
real Londoners, the great bulk of the population; and 

strenuous endeavour should be made ores the peal ema 
widen the intelligence of this vast multitude. Soch 
prehensive and beneficent designs, appropriately carried out, 
will have a rich reward. 

Like others, Londoners impoverish themselves, and make 
themselves absurdly miserable, by their own devices, Most 
things on which they expend their money are a vanity or a 
fraud. Their houses and their «ress, as we baye seen, are 
pitiful; their special literature, ufien worse than none 
art, the pictures on the hoardings; their amusements, sensual, 
Their very holidays are miserable labour, doll excitements, 
almost wholly without physical or mental good, or intellectoal 
gain; a time of quiet jon or of natural enjoyment is 
indeed the lot of bat a few, owded excarsion trains, and the 
rude Pale at seaside towns, ure the infliction of the lower 
middle and the working classes; and bank holidays are perhaps 
‘as much an injury asa blessing, Reilways and steamboats sad 
the means of entertainment are so overcrowded that all health, 
civilized enjoyment is impossible; and so the manners of | 

le become coarser from the very means hould promo 
improvement. On the Continent cach parish has its isolated 
fete, well managed, and within the means at band; and thus 
these files are graceful, civilizing entertainments. We in 
London need such limitedly local relaxations, so that 
of the Metropolis being, a8 occasion may require, assisted 
others, district holidays might be a means of good alten 
fo all the population. Probably from mere conceit | 
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the people are so fond of bigness and monotony thar 
entirely overlook the ways of Providence, in which the 
i ly small and vs is the rule, Monotony and 
the Radical ideal, is alike apart from Providence 
and healthy human natu 
Owing to the ill condition of the workmen and their families, 
the class above them must, it seems, keep studiously aloof from 
these uncultivated people; and they, further, have to asvert 
their strict alliance, though through many , with aristo= 
eracy! The consequence of this very slender and remote con- 
nection is a 


wk, because they will not think, beyond the immediate 
necessity. They have no preacionce, and no resource ; and so they 
,unfortunately, supervisors, when they ought themselves to 

and undertake each necessary detail of their craft, On given 
many will combine to shirk their duty, and to cheat 

good workman d them. Seldom 

iu non ee zealously without control or 
oversight, as men of honour ; * loing servi ith good will, as to 
the Lord and not to men.’ Yodivideals may perhaps be honest, 
but their hearts must grieve at what they see around them ; and 
the driving foreman only can, it seems, arouse a latent spirit of 
‘enthusiasm,’ What we haye lately heard about the payment 


n by a minimum of wages is mere theory; any 
can in & few days manifest its fallacy. The scheme 
good pay for inefficiency; whereas botchers should 

work nor pay, Those who with practised eye and 

ce observe the men employed by parishes and 
ils notice how the public are systematically defrauded 
orking men." The practice of their shiftiness is 
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comical to see, and yet ie sad; itis so evident aaa 
honest Jabour. 












a state of slavery rather than of free 1 

In the last ten years the falling off in the Ropero 
of work in many London les has been 
inexperienced people do great injury to the class: 
foolish theoretic patronage, A workman is not pedrrentyd 
reformed by any specis] rate of wages, ‘current’ or * standard '; 
but only by bis own high principle, and his résolve to be 
efficient and tru: thy. Unions for mising the rate of wages 
to one indiscriminating level ane promoters of inji od 
large proportion of the workmen in the London: | 
‘trades, for instance, are not worth the wages that at present 
they receive. The bad work done throughout the greater, 
of lon, and the charges made for the pretence of pris 
the West End, are scandalous. Men get good who 
deserve no work at all; while others might reslveaited it 
@ great advance on ‘standard’ pay, y should these go 
efficient men be thus degraded to the level of collective 
pacity or fraud? The public, very reasonably, will not trust 
abe workmen as a class, or scarcely individually; and, their 
manners being unattractive and uncouth, emplo: to avoid 
them, contract with the tradesmen. Why do not aries work 
men undertake their own reform, and make themselves efficient 
and acceptable? It needs no outlay; on the contrary the 
saving in coarse luxury would be great, and the adyance in 
self-respect and in the estimation of society would be enormous. 
‘The continuous limitation of employment, due to ex}; 
deficiencies in workmen, is most sorrowsul to those 


munity ? 

most certainly be gained, 
But we must still respect and even reverence oar workmen. 

‘They are our brethren, of that British race which has 0 

half the world; and were they not unfortonat 

centuries of unsuspected wrong, they would 

equitl with the best of those who have made Engla 
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» the North, leave unpro what remains of their 
for the following year. Should a Samoyede take a 
“use, he eaves his 1 O U, a duplicate stick, to 
isa debtor; and in 1 season he comes to 

and dis is obli 
are all honest, little need for metals, and 
ofadrain of gold. The want of business that 
hear of, is a consequence of blind and greedy 
, and fraud; and after eighteen hundred 


n for advantages obtained ; 
remely burdened, and were liable to sink uni 
Toad, Hence the demand 
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the rates in London are but some five shillings in the , 
in Germany, at Chemnitz for instance, the nt 
amounts to sixteen and tenpence? Moreover, indireet taxation 
is all-reaching, and two years of each man's life in Germany 
are spent in military doty. 

Londoners, seven-eighths of whom, at least, are of the working 
class, should make self-culture the first item in their scheme 
of class aggrandizement; remembering that love of money 
is the root of evil, not of good. Of such misplaced affec 
tion failure comes, and disappointment; money is spent extray 
vagantly, on inferior objects and in mere display. 

are thus made a means of vanity, promoting idleness ; 
an injury rather than a benefit. London working men require 
dignity, to mako them worth high wages, and to lead them to 
expend these wages beneficially, To obtain an independence 
is, quite properly, the great endeavour of most honest men; 
achieving this, their minds may be relieved and free ; and they 
may grow in loftiness of character and breadth of view. The 
Jess emolument hy which this greater mental independence is 
attained, the more fortunate the individual ; he has gained his 
moral elevation at the lowest price, Spinoza, with his narrow 
means, was more to be admired and envied than was Rubens 
with his wealth, The latter had to spend bis life ia dae 
accordance with the social exigencies of his pecuniary status in 
the world ; the former was entirely free to spend his time and 
energies for good, without such sordid cares, The eager and 
exclusive struggle of the artisan for higher wages, while his 
highest culture is neglected, is the most hopeless element in the 
actual condition of our Londoners at home. 

The want of combination ond effective local power in 
Londoners is marvellous, amounting to a social and municipal 
paralysis; and it results in frequent loss of ordi self 
respect. Some years ago the Liberal Government of the day 
denied the greatest city in the world its due numerical 
sentation in Parliament, and transferred twenty-three its: 

ion of members, on the basis of population only, to saj 

¢ of wealth, for the benefit of over-represented, pauperit 
constituencies in Ireland ; and Londoners in silence acqu! in 
the injustice and the insult, This was an incident; but 
habitually live as leasehold tenants, or as lodgers only, not in 
territorial dignity as freeholders of their own homes, Not true 
to themselves, but eager for the property of others, le 5 
submissive and demoralised could hardly be entrui ith the 
honour of their country, or with its defence in case of war. 
Throughout the year large numbers of this pluckless, 


a 
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ao a arpa more as can get 


‘Yet there is 


arrii le or of Jaw the intrusion on 
bei . If they om their part should 
the companies immediately prosecute by the 
spite of equity. Nothing has been done by any 
aty Council to protect the public in this matter, though the 
njury is obvious, and continuous throughout the year. Parish 
uv habitually neglect the proper cleansing of the 
jn ‘streets in London; filthiness in every kind of public 
Sq poorer districts is abominable, and there is very 
unofficial combination to compel attention to the comfort 

and material improvement of the poor.* The present 
but means of local tyranny; they are ly ruled 
’ who give particular attention to those districts of the 
hich their own members may be interested, while for 
districts there is but nominal and partial care. Were 
two thousand people throughout London m: some 
‘corporate, yet subject to authoritative supervision, such 

a and neglect would soon be ended, and the poor 

regarded with intelligent respect. 

London County Council has untrained or uninformed 
rienced onthe neither the Council nor the members 
ively to blame. Londoners are aliens on the soil they 

3 and having little common local interest, they have no 
tocombine. We would never fail to uphold the rights 
r, but it cannot be too often pointed out that all good, 
ment is founded on possession of the land; and 
Londoners are not at home in their own houses, they 
raya be unliealthily indifferent to municipal affairs, and 
ined to throw municipal taxation upon those on 
the district has no equitable claim. From popular in- 
arises inexperience ; and, as a result, the ignorance 

a in the recent claim to tax land values. 
Jocal government continually fails from want of 
ce nmnong the masses of the population, The 
have no greater care about their parishes or for 
lis at large than lodgers have for any watering-place 
*y find a few weeks’ shelter. They may be , 
‘of decoration, sanitation, or proposed improve- 
t they have no generous desire to be contributors 
iAfon Hota Council og the Dwellings of tho Poor* 

a 40 the gibi fi 
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to any of this public good. Their notion is that *they, which 
means some ies than themselves, should do it all; and 
are grieved and injured when the rates which aye! for all 
penne and conyenience are found to rise, Perhaps it never 
as occurred to Londoners and others that these public rates 
are for the public their most economical expenditure, and should 
be welcomed thankfully, and paid without grudging; nor that 
their individual and ‘spontancous outlay is in great part a 
display of vanity, without technical discernment of the real 
worth or worthlessness of what they bay. This waste is unap- 
iated, even unconsidered ; ont! the chief regret of house- 
ders is not for all their own peculiar unadvised ex} 
but for judicious outlay, planned in sound economy, and for 
their general benefit. 

Or, turning to the rating for the poor, how few know any> 
thing about the needs or the condition of the lower working 
class; how very few take any systematic interest in the un- 
fortunately or the criminally poor. Is it then greatly tobe 
wondered at that ignorant and impoverished people, finding so 
little personal and generous recognition of their state, become 
disheartened, and at times rebellious? Society is to them 
unsocial and perfunctory. People who go to chareh habitually, 
and sing misereres with much unction in the minor key, are 
thankful to have their own opportunity for offering human 
sympathy and kindness superseded by the clergy and the parish 
officers ; and as they come from church they will assume, and 
possibly announce, that they have been at ‘divine "Bat 
the great servico that has been demanded by the Deity is personal 
consideration and careful help for those who suffer, and who are 
in real want. Such personal care and help the great majority, 
even of the mae aed refuse; and yet the universal recog 
nition of this service, and its local lation, are the first 
towards the general happiness and eheiiiteliaptadl 
advancement of the London population. Such advancement 
is now obviously needed to produce exemplary constituents of 
what our Londoners perhaps assure to be, in worthiness as well 
as in extent and wealth, ‘the Greatest City in the World.” 
Established freeholders whose chief delight it is to gi 
their daily and: most strenuous exertion is for gain, are thore 
on whom the government, imperial or civic, most pwd 
most fortunately rests. 
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|. Oberlientiary Rolls of 8. Swithun's, Winchester. 
vers Rev, Dr. "Kitchin, Dean of Durham, London, 





aS lastonbury and ‘his Companions. By 


London, 1895. 
5 fede Ended ‘St. Peter and St. Pat, Bath. 
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ae wrong has been done, knowingly or ankoreen2 
A to the Heme eee multitede of men who, with rare 
exceptions, necord pace Sct tee 
done their duty feell nal ‘Taha ly. The monastic orders, who 
ees vents ot King Henry VIIL’s reign were suppressed 
‘goods were confiscated, suffered the loss of all that 
clea made life beautiful; a few of their lesding men 
‘were spat to death a3 traitors and felons; the great majority, 
from their ancient houses, wandered forth 

hopeless, well-nigh penniless. And this was 

was Stadoed with obloquy, and 


men have been = to 
d ‘them as 90 vile that Te ae loom was richly deserved. 
since the monk was forcibly 


until recent years he has found no 


more than a feeling for a romantic past 
dan interest in the ancient religious houses 

jed so great a part in the story of En; 
ay be said to have contributed to this newly- 
0 we give it no nobler term, to learn some- 
about a vanished order, on whose memory rests 
ignominy. Among these causes may be 
oo pit Bh ar laed of our great cathedrals as 
and human activity. It is well known 
ssse(leathedials wire. the abhey.. churoba_ of 
u cries. Could these monasteries, of which 
di cathedral was the living centre, have been the 
in sloth and steeped in nameless vice? 
a2 Another 
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Another cause is the awakening of religious art, which fiods in 
the ancient abbeys the noblest examples of religious: 
the truest form of religious symbolism, To take one con- 
spicnous instance, the craft of stained-glass painters, which ia 
Jute years hus made such notable advance, secks and finds in 
the splendid remains of the scarred though still glowing windows 
of the cathedrals and abbeys, the best school from which to 
study, the fairest ideals at which to aim. Last but not least, 
recent study has stirred up among Englishmen a suspicion that 
injustice has been done to men who in their day played a noble 

art in English history. 

It is indisputable that the reign of Henry VII, and the last 
half of the fifteenth centary, found the monasteries of 
sensibly wenkened. The numbers of ‘religious’ were 
ished by at least a third; in many houses scarcely half their 
proper number were maintained, This great numerical weak- 
ness was due in large measure to the desolating sicknesses of 
the preceding century. The Black Death of 1349-1861 bad 
carried off, ueely ‘spenking, nearly half the ‘religious’ in 
the country. No monastery could be said to have recovered 
from the calamity; and when the spoiler’s hand was stretched 
forth to plunder, no *house,” large or small, was found with its 
proper complement of professed monks. This sudden removal, 
too, of so many of the best and most devoted, must, as it has 
been well pleaded, ‘have broken the continuity of the best 
traditions af vccleafastical usage and teaching.” 

Bat a yet deeper source of weakness in the doomed 
must be fig and found in the totally changed conditions of 
human life brought about largely by the invention of 
‘The monk no longer poss the monopoly of knowledge; the 
printing-press took away from the cloister much of its 
tion. The education of the world ceased to be in the bands 
of the monk. Bishop Stabbs speaks of the ‘incurable aseless- 
ness of the monastic orders in the time of Wolsey"; and though 
this expression may be exaggerated, no fair-minded Englishman 
can deny that considerable truth underlies the sweoping assertion, 
A reformation, a complete recasting of the monastic system, 
a revision of the monk’s work and office, was needed ; and this 
necessity the clear-sighted Ministers of Heary VIL and his 
son (Morton and Wolsey) saw, though they were unable, for 
various reasons, in their day of power to carry out the change. 

‘There is no question but that in England, in the great 
which followed the Wars of the Roses, the 
their vast wealth were viewed in many quarters with dislike and 
envy. A feeling that they were not doing the work which was 
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expected from men who 
‘and it was shared by many th 





eel dey means can be classed 
reedy,—who risen to power in the new state of thi 
led the ide of feudalism, Grave accusations— 


argely false, but still indicative of the direction of public 
re listened to by serious statesmen of the character 
Cardinal Morton, Henry VIL’s illustrious Minister. 


One of the most formidable accusations ever levelled against 
tbe 2 salle before the Reformation, is contained in 
the w letter of Cardinal Morton to the Abbot of the 


ee 


moch of it in two of his more famous works,—in his ‘Short 

on Great Subjects,’ and in his ‘History of England. 

‘picture,’ he says, ‘left us by Henry VII's visitors, sur- 

p even if it equals, this description of a great monastery. 

Urcoteine open charges of the most flagrant immorality and 

excesses, together with grave references to simony, 

, carelessness, grose neglect of duties, and other shameful 

! After quoting this tremendous indictment at great 

length, Froude proceeds to give us, in the following words, 

the result of Morton's investigation:—* We need not,’ writes 

historian, ‘describe further this overwhelming document; 

ices ‘its way through mire and filth to its most lame 

mt conclusion, After all this, the abbot was not 

wed; he was invited merely to reconsider his doings, 

and, if possible, amend them.’ Nor was St. Albans the ouly 

accused before Morton; other important houses were 

attacked, and in each case ple reprimand was 
d to be an adequate punishment,” 

jing that Morton had been satisfied that even 

h of the tremendous charges had been proved, is it 

le that such « man as the all-powerful Minister of such a 

Henry VIL— an almost absolute monarch, dogged in 

i on to do his duty to his country—would have 

a by, and suffered such a state of things to exist in 

li centres like St. Albans? It must be remem- 

on was no ordinary man. A distinguished 

able financier, of stainless character, he was the 

+ of the great and, on the whole, beneficent reign of 

retaining the Great Seal as lon; he lived. 

then, scema irresistible. The I Arch- 

his master, Henry VII., while evidently considering 

the 
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the necessity of changes in the life-work of the accused ordere 
as imminent, still looked upou the graver preferred 
against the Abbey of St, Albane and other important monasteries 
as absolutely unproved, ‘Thus one of the most serious of the 
pre-Reformation charges levelled against the moral character 
of the religions houses, and one upon which the accusers of 
the monks lay the greatest stress, fails under examination. 

Time went on: Morton and his royal master were gathered 
to their fathers, and Wolsey and Henry WI. reigned in their 
room. The urgent necessity for a great monastic reform 
yearly more pressing. Wolsey’s plan for a partial. re 
or recasting was connected with the establishment of colleges 
and places of education. His fall interrupted his poss 
but, as Bishop Stabbs reminds us, the progress great 
Minister had made in bis partly developed scheme opened 
King Henry VIIL's eyes to a new possibility. 

It is difficult to credit Henry VIII. with any lofty motives in 
the matter of the suppression of the monasteries. Asm states- 


dispossessed 
profligacy, were all silently dropped as time went on, and the 
confiscation of all the greater houses and their vast revenues 
was carried out by the imperious Sovereign with searcely 
I effort to throw the fimsiest veil of pretended justice over 
is act. r 

But the accusations made in the first instance the 


erases hy 
manently the characters of all the ‘rel * who 
such grievous wrongs at the hands of Henry VII 


a 
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wickedness of the monk and nun of the Middle-Ages became 
one of the articles of common lint arconguthe . Raghshen 

| moose pao itigpace Reka NpTT ee 
some of the cigs bipenae 
Seaibeesreecliek from. th from resins destructive deed, we should do tardy 
eee hess monastic orders. Lt was only fair— 
1 oepiybeerrina pte omy 

to look on the 







% * upposed to have been the ee 
of Cromwell's Visitors or 


, presented 
“th comon opin the A been used, 
1» the Anglo-Romanists 
ha but this is absolutely 
evidence to support him, 
le adopts th 
peace statement 


fatally well 
aemiiwket fanciful historian omits to give us 
ari 
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any proof that his assertion respecting its destruction is founded 
on fact. Canon Dixon, commenting upon the story of the 
disappearance of this mysterious writing, says—on the 
neriere of Mr. Brewer—‘There is no trace of wanton or 
caalgredl destruction among the records.” 
sone Comperta and the letters of the Visitors or Com- 
missioners therefore supply the only evidence of the alleged 
enormities of the dwellers in the monasteries. The Comperta, 
no doubt, are very damaging to the character of the monastic 
houses; but they are, to say the least, singular statements 
which to base so terrible an accusation, Canon Dixon tl 
describes them :— 

“Toy follow a vory rigid ond a very summai of deseribing 
thoir (the monk’) quilts in thea all the method is the same. ‘The 
name of the house is given first, and under it follows a list of the 

religious @ whom it contained, ranged under several almost 
invariable classifications: some os thioves, some othe oe ea 
of treaeon, some are enrulled as guilty of unnat 

as incontinent, incestuous, or adulterers. . , , There wes no ‘istine- 
ton made between one house and another. . . . Of the innocent there 
was no classification, nor was it possible to ‘discover the een 
which they bore to the guilty, since the total mumber of ts 
was never given.” 


‘The letters of the Visitors are totally different ae Sta 
igid ‘cut and dried Comperta’ * They,’ as 
us, tare vivacious or solemn, according to the temper Ome the 
writer; they abound in anecdotes, yet they seldom mention 
any monk by name, much less give lists of them. The question 
presses, whence come the lists of names which the eee 
exhibit? There is a wide belief that the monasteries made 
numerous confessions, and that it was in consequence ‘of these 
confessions that they were destroyed. Now if such con- 
fessions could ever have been produced, they would bave 
settled the question of depravity at once; but they never hare 
been produced, King Henry VIII. refers to them in “his ‘Answer 
to the Rebels’ Articles tancatat ; but he ‘refrained ' from 
publishing them, and no trace of them exists. One notable 
confession alone we possess, that of the monastery of St Andrew, 
Northampton, which contains an acknowledgment craic wa 
living. ‘This’ (again to quote Canon Dixon), ‘w! 
made under amusingly suspicious circumstances, has 
printed more than once by historians with the insinuation Bl 
there were more of the kind, but that one specimen would be 
enough.’ Unfortunately for the argument, no more Racers 
documents are forthcoming. 
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Of the character of the Parliament which gave Henty 






the lesser monasteries, Bishop Stubbs writes: Sften bad 
got a Parliament on which he could depend.” Hallam, 

Ligh the obsequiousness and venality of Lords and 

sin this reign, says: ‘Both Houses of Parliament 
Pantie to wre eniats of Henry’ perious will; they bent 
capricious humour; they were re- 

Sy ene the lenges ry statutes, for the tyranny which 
pam by law, and for that which they permitted 


At is from Bishop Latimer, apparently an eye-witness of the 
scene, that historians have taken their ‘well-known descri 

I of the thrill of horror’ with which the Parliament the 

King’s description of the iniquities of abbots, monks, and 

} ea as 4 of bitter irony he ok the "good 

| lescription of the * thrii jorror” are not 


jown. *When their enormities,’ wrote Latimer, ‘were 
| din the Parliament House, they were so 
abominable that there was nothing but down with tl 
{ a while after the same abbots were made bishops, for 


panne ur their pensions.” 
Nor ba jaboed way certain that even that 


Parliament *upou which 'y could depend—that Parliament 

‘ to every mandate of Henry's imperious will, and 

if ‘every breath of his capricious humour,’ in spite of 

of * ict it listened to Henry's de- 

} of monkish enormities—was really convinced of the 

‘the King’s description ; for Sir Henry Spelman, who, 

tells us, no doubt gave the traditional account 
“matter, saya :— 

is truc the Parliamont gave thom (the lossor houses) to him, 

unY ingly ‘os T ray heard), that when the a stuck 

tH he commanded 






















Siete tee peta 
athe Bansegh vas soll; he Bil poomed, 
a was 1o 
desired.” 







due course became law, and three hundred and 
of the smaller religious houses, their churches and 
became the King’s; thirty-one of these Henry 
to be confiscated again in the courwe of toe 
ext 


A 
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thousand person: 

destitute, and had to begin the world anew, as the ‘necalerokision 
pression of the smaller religious houses. . 

pats the preamble to the famous Act of Parliament of 1536, 

suppressing the three hundred and seventy-six smaller monas- 

teries, we come upon the following remarkable words, which 


deserve careful consideration :— 

ee most royal Majesty, being supreme head on earth ander 
God af the Chareh of England, daily studying and devising the increase, 
eats and ‘exaltation ‘of vat 2 pike i rtm in the said 


Gheraviotis celp gor ani wenesak Cont a tho total ete 
and Sestraction of vie nnd sin, having knowledge tht the 
be true, as w its of his visitations ms 
Seale indornuatlone; considering 


also that ear ain 

monasteries of this realm, re thanks be to a 

Set aia see steatey. Be ‘tute of such fe 
are persons as they ought aud may keep, hath 






ae in hey one formal document which legalises a com~ 
aratively small portion of the great confiscation which was 
Based upon some sort of evidence, we find an adinission, 
couched in graye and measured language, ‘that there were great 
os solemn monasteries in the realm, wherein Pes was right 
it kept. For these, Parliament thanked God. See ss 
pavarr ast of fault-finding in the case of these ‘great 
solemn monasteries’ appears to be that tl 
full! 
number of religi Rartens (the decrease in the number of 
after lack Death of the fourteenth 
already noticed); and yet within five years all 
great and solemn houser, without exception, were into 
‘spoiler’s net; the dwellers in them driven cave ea 
appropriated by the King; their most cherished 
confiscated; very many of their stately minsters, 
churches desecrated, ruined, destroyed, positively for the 
of the lead which covered their roofs; their holy vessels con- 
verted to stra uses; their sacred vestments 
their priceless libraries scattered, 
heedless! lever was so reckless a ruin, 
nover so vast » robbery consummated with the Sioa 
subsequent Parliamentary sanction: 
For, although no Actyas in the case of the 
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is alte Speke: confiseation, 


was right well: sp taba 


in future to be suppressed, 

|, forfeited, given or 

's bands: Tet him enjoy them.” 

the work when this 

Before 1541 was run ont, all was over, and 
) monasteries had passed into the hands 


Seeaiatbenn hs ast of these great orders? 
reat rivers te of “monasticisin— 

shee inence’on she world ston thn, Sn the 
house (he was writing of a Bene- 


eon sy) hades Mir thi \orgabtcatl cas iol een 
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A monastery—to take chance instances—such as the Priory 
of St. Peter at Bath, or the Abbey of St. Mary at Tewkesbury, 
was highly esteemed by the people of the district where the 
religious house was situated, some of whom were or 
descendants of benefactors of the ‘house,’ nor was the influence 
of such a monastery confined to a few families: the of its 
example and its teaching was felt and acknowledged far beyond 
the boundaries of its immediate neighbourhood. 

In the earlier Middle Ages it was the monks ee gn 
Ew to practise agriculture, not to despise it; to 
end of their existence in England, they were ever among the 
best farmers and the most indulgent landlords, In commerce 
it is not too much to say that the monastic societies were 
in a way forerunners of modern trade, Dean Kitchin, in 
his monograph on the ‘Charter of Edward IU. for the St 
Giles Fair,’ speaks of the many strangers from various parts 
of England, and even from distant foreign lands, coming 
to this renowned fair, and purchasing silver or jewels oF 
spices from the famed St. Swithun’s stalls belonging to the 
great Winchester monastery, whose monks had more than one 
established shop in the fair, where they dealt in wines and 
stuffs, as well as in spices and groceries, and in this way contri- 
buted not a little to the creation of the vast commerce of our 
country. In the early years of the fourteenth we know 
that there were no fewer than 180 religious houses in England 
which supplied the Florentine and Flemish markets with wool. 

In Art, during the Middle Ages, the Benedictines and 
the other orders were prominent, not only as the chief 
patrons of architecture, painting, sculpture, music, and em- 
broidery, but as contributing from their ranks probably the 
majority of the number of English artists. The stately sad 
mogniteent abbeys and churches, and the beautiful buildings 
which clustered round them, were mostly built for the monks ; 
they wore probably largely designed by gifted members of their 
rdery they were’ certeioly commenced nod \conplated acdas 
their immediate direction. Works such as the Chapel of 
King’s, Cambridge, the Great Tower of Gloucester, the Bell 
Tower of Evesham, the Lady Chapel of Gloucester, carried out 
in the Jast century of their existence, show that to the end 
neither the hand nor brain of the monk artist bad lost its 
cunning. 

We possess a curious and interesting memoir, ‘ The Rites of 
Durham.’ The * Rites’ have been accurately described as *a 
document containing a connected account of life in a great 
monastic community at the very moment of its dissolution; as 


al 
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beat centaialy the work of a man who had personal informa- 
had seen what he describes,’ In this little plain 

pescllr of mee one bundred pages, again and again we come 
allusions to the innomerable art treasures contained in 
stately church: every window in the vast building was 

iter aetlwh | with ett ant jeweled glass, such as no follow- 

jed in imitating; every wall was bright 

“, fg age Bed its many altars mere riche with umptuons 
Taboiaiet its stoclad shrines were adorned with cunning 
work in gold and silver, in brass and iron; its treasury was 
filled with © costly plate, its guest-chamber with rich and beauti- 
ful furniture ; its sacred vestments were marvels of skill and 





taste. What we know of Durham in its palmy days is true of 
many another great monastic abbey church of the Middle 
‘eee Tn Eng! Aes for some 400 or 500 years the monk was 
BAGG ba willns he grect tron of art, 

obligations of our country for several hundred years to 
the monastic orders in the matter of education and literature, 
in the production and multiplication of books, if not of so 
ous a natare as in the case of art, still are by no means 
tw be forgotten by the historian of the work of the monks. 
wie some of the great houses where the cloisters are more or 

A\ ee row of ‘carrells’ or little study chambers 

soo still be seen, In Gloucester these are specially remarkable: 

in the South Cloister-walk some twenty of them are absolutely 
; they remain as they were on the day of the die 
the monastery, save that the desks and seats have 
vanished ; the very closets where the books in more immediate 
ese were kept, eee atill be seen, In those little closets or 
‘carrells,’ during several hours of the gy the monks swt and 
ead or wrote. A library was also a part of every considerable 
house; this was under the care of onc of the chiof obedicntiaries 
of the monastery, In some houses a ial scriptorium or 
m was set apart for the use of the monks who were 
ein copying the MSS. Many an artistic monk, Dean 
tells us, constantly spent the best part of a lifetime 

Se a single important MS., copying it, and minutely 
illuminating the precious and beautiful volame, Not a fow of 
these books so were lent to the clergy and others outside 

the monastery who cared for these things. 

A monastic library did not merely contain books bearing 
and sacred Scriptare: medical and philosophical 

works, | histories, &c., were carefully treasured up by 
@ monks. Some of these books were richly hound, and 

eC with illaminmations in golil and various colours. 
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Maistar dyd lott the Prior haya intelligence. 
aftor, ho was sont to Oxford to school.’ ; 
Other people too sent their sons to the monks for education, 
which was sometimes given freely and sometimes paid for. 
Mention has been made of Oxford. The * Durham 7 
besides the pupils sent up from the abbey, admitted 
students, A purely monastic college, us carly as A.D. 
was founded in Oxford for thirteen monks of St, Peter's Abbey, 
Gloucester. _ This, before the end of the thirteenth century, 
developed into a great Benedictine house of learning, and a 
long list of abbeys united together to maintain this Benedictine 
college at Oxford, which flourished uatil the Reformation, 
Nor wero the nunneries behindhand in the work of edweation 
in the rough and comparatively unlettered Middle Ages. 
Mr. Gasquet, quoting from Sore records, writes as 
follows >—‘ Here ' (he is speaking of a Wiltshire cutee 
young maids were brought up and learned needlework, . 
oof confectionery, surgery,’ &c. 4 
Passing from the question of the enormous and beneficest 
influence exercised by the monastic orders in s country like 
England during the Middle Ages, it will be well to draw a 
picture of the lito lived in a great monastery such as Gloucester 
or 
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or Winchester or Durham. First of all, any idea of a solitary 
life lived for the most part in separate cells, like the Carthusian 
ideal now carried out at the Grande Chartreuse and in the 
‘of theirorder, must be put aside. In a Benedictine 

‘the principal and by far the most influential of the orders). 
monastery, the life was intensely social. Tho brothers wor- 
ipped together in the church, they took counsel together in 
jouse, they studied together in the cloister, they ate 


eee, toe slept in one great dormitory. 
vast size of these retary and ase briey aay 


§ 


ton the ono side up a perpetual protest against the rude vioos- 
e age, and a ee side showed to the ing, nobles, prelates, 
1 the pottern of an organisation for the conduct of lifo 
and bu ‘tach could hardly have been found olsowhoro in 
medinyval times.” 






Byte abbot's side stood the first, second, and third priors, 






“a general supervision over the whole community. 
a ‘ified officers — a Porepecialy attached to 
Ne ‘church or abbey. The saerist arge generally 
eiitaetiscaaverstle services; everything that bore upon their 
order and dignity was referred to him. This grent official 
the care of the library, and acted as chancellor of the 
tas wrote the letters which had to be sent out. After 
¢ the precentor, who arranged the ¢laborate music and. 
‘singing, which formed so large a part of the many services. 
led over the singers, arranged the processions, and 
“under the abbot and the prior, the chief authority 
_ In some houses the offices of sacrist and precentor 


official ly cl with the dis 

‘the servi His feds aoie dete ece the entrance 
is still to be seen near the north gate of the choir 
‘There, in the night bours or in the deep dawn 
‘morning, he would stand, and carefully wateh who 
the ead eat and would the truant 
chapter on the following day; and when all were 


_ a 


nts of the abbot, and ready at once to step into his 
face should the chief be at any time incapacitated from 
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assembled in the gorgeous choir, the same officer went 
rounds, with his little lamp gleaming in the dimly 
chureh, to see if any weary brother had fallen asleep, 
rouse him up again to take his share in the perpetaal ni; 
round of prayer and praise. 

‘The custos operum or master of the works ranks the last of 





of King Jobn, was severely commented on. 
restless artist,—an indefatigable architect, and loved to be ever 
decorating his home with new, beautifal, sometimes fantastic 
work. Our cathedrals and abbey: the exquisite 
of style of architecture which they present, tell us how successive 
generations of monks planned, designed, and carried out mew 
works, They never wearied in their efforts to make their 
beautiful churches more beautiful; over all this the custes 
operum was supreme. We, who after Tong centuries are content 
to admire, and faintly to copy what our fathers have done 
abbeys and cathedral buildings, owe a large debt to 
unknown, unrecorded custo opernm, 
The next group of monastic officials is a more 
The first in order was the receiver or treasurer. He had | 
duty of receiving and accounting for the rents of the 
farms, His office in later days, when from various 
religious houses grew poorer, must often haye been an onerous, 
if not a painfol one, and on him fell the perpetual strain to 
make ends meet, while sadly insufficient resources were at his 
command, 
The obedientiary with the quaint title of Aordarian shared, 
with the refectorarian and cellarer, the labour—no small one—of 
‘iding for the bodily needs of the numerous company who 
welt in a great house. Certain estates belonging to the 
monastery were set aside for this purpose. were 
tered by the hordarian, who derived his somewhat barbarous 
title from his dui He was set over the ‘hoard,’ or the 
supplies of food required for the refectory. The diet of the 
monks varied in different houses, Dean Kitehin, after carefal 
examination of diet rolls, does not consider that the ¢ ” 
‘on the whole fared ami: ‘There is, however, no donbr but in 
many, perbaps in the majority of houses, there was a 
sameness in the fool provided, which was often 



















of 
(Glsecostar,'taatify tat thaforestos 
istence of stately buildings erected for the sick monk. | This 
which adjoined the cloister, the sick shared with the 
brothers whose waning strength was insufficient to enable 
to take in the austere life and many services of the 
house. In building, * in slow tranquil decay, or in the little 
garden attached to it, they spent their Jast days, without 
cares and without fears, till they were carried out to burial 
in the cemetery hard by, to lic cae the brethren gone before.” 
‘The infirmarian usually possessed a knowledge of medicine and 
my iit knowledge was not uncommon among the Bene- 
t “! monastic library contained books on these 
" and not » few among the more famous mediwval 
in to this order. 
‘master Ca novices was chosen for his skill in and love 
for had the charge of visitors, an 
m at in many of the ter houses, HH, 
tality to. ‘was a distinguishing feature, and the remains 
of the great guest-halls we still possess tell us how carefully and 
phe shyt qeeeesey aeueeeers 
pre out of the apartments 
offices belonging to the guests’ hall. 
f the ‘Rites of Durham,’ ‘was given to all 
soever that camo thothor 











ten 
"Another well-known obedientiary in great monastery, the 
berlain), must not be forgotten, He had the 

c | the furniture of the dormitory and refectory, and of 
chambers and halls of the monastery , wn when 
863. a Mec 
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the vast size and complex ents of a large Benedictine 
bie nastoroe nei iewill be ben thatthe dais of hs 


officer were no light reer and diecast ont prise aie 
a 


thought to eerbgaeris 

customary dignity, ear caer te the sum of money set 
apart for this purpose—an amount gradually decreased in 
ae all the religious houses wo time went on. 

‘There were a number of subordinate officials, such as, 
doorkeepers, gardeners, and the like, who need not be 
described. Indeed the pelhey aby the great monastic 
rather to multiply offices, with a yiew of providing the 
with occupations which would give them an interest in the. 
being of their order, and in the prosperity and discipline of 
their own particular house. 

The foregoing sketch of course refers to the organization 
of the more important Benedictine onasenee to ch as, 
cester or Durham ; but, with necessary inodifi 
to the general. government of even the se 

But the centre of a m was the church 
Mr, Hunt, in his Account of the re a chara 
at Bath,” gives the following résumé of the daily service, of a 
Benedictine house ;— 

*In all sensons alike the monks rose from their beds, i ee 


and wont into old shuroh—think how 
paeaiia die deaths of winter dean Rare eee 


Lady's Mase, while othore would bo readin ere in the 
cloister. At sax. came Tierce, which was followed by Mass 
und Sext. Dinncr-time was, in the fourteenth century, Lor 
11.30, and during the meal some lesson would be rend nlond. After 
dinner came Nonos; and while most of the ga cele 
that service, tho Conyorsi, or lny-brothren, and the monks who had 
in their turn served the others at dinuer, sat down to their meal. 
‘Then came a short timo sot apart, if Sala for which was 
followed by activo omploymont of difforont kinds, or 
recreation, Vespers were sung at 8 rat. Supper was at 6, and was 
ee bya painiet ele S of peer ae ‘At 7.30 came 
jine, and then at 8 ron went to the dormitory to sleep 
ect wore roused for Mating. It was in the intervals of theee 
stated tent th that the officers of » Benedictine house transsoted its 
manifold business, and tho other brethren studied inthe “ carrells” 
or wrote and iMominated in the Scriptorinm. 
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‘the of the dissolution of th 
38 ih ite change this had ten he enaring 
eee ty he eligi houses in Englands 


vom bee inci ap ltoeTon see 
ject, ir 
ie her apo : rh 500 years. x 


great wax 
peceptncaalghe is ian dances meatier 
ise ie Bas eas jeter simple) estimates 
men make as to iene) yer in changing or 
God's caylee Fonte fgaerae 
af this conception, which was 

of all the monastic orders, ‘The ideal of 





prayer for oa peculiar 

existed between the ‘religious’ of the same 
often extended to those of other orders, 
Priory of St, Peter and St. Paul 


for | made between the 
a ee ai as A.D. 1 


bserved,” adds Mr. Hunt, ¢ that two 

fant ihe Fees ra eat te es 

ee teas ¥ eager coe ied to all the 
a mest was despatched to 

wnities from which prayers 3 due, and indeed 

with a mortuary roll, having at the head as 

of the death and a short account of the deceased. 

sxokn receiving the roll by writing 


posi Soallch the See oe a 
pray heir deceased 


was’ this fivilege by nny means confined to the 
h apepac aed 
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as a pound of wax, seems to have qualified a man or woman to 
be received, if otherwise fitting, into the number of * fratres" or 
‘sorores’ of the convent. Those so admitted knew that the | 
divine sacrifice was daily offered for them in the church of the 
monastery, and that prayer was continually made for them 
while they lived, and that after death the aa of their 


William the Conqueror, the first 
Norman Archbishop, the great monastic reformer of the eleventh 
century, ‘the kindler of light and force among the Norman 
clergy,’ is owing in great measure the plan of life which 
with certain interruptions, occasioned as different houses fell 
away for a season from their ideal, was led in that vast network 
of religious communitics which covered England from 1070 to 
1541. It was a noble as well as an enduring ‘The 
principles of monasticism in the England of the half of 
the eleventh century, as taught by Lanfranc and his gaia 

— 





and successor are well summed up by Dean 
“Tho hard, stern swculum (sae) was and m- 
lc, Those who belioved in Chriat’ might be 





controlab! 
honest in leaving the wild tumult without, the 
onatio profemian, eure rts of rofugo and 
ht the religion the conditions of active ‘soem to 
inde, A man who wanted to be activo in tho world Little 
choice but to be # eoldier; @ man who wanted to serve God with all 
his heart had little choice but to be a monk. ‘The governing 
thought of monastic life was that it was a warfare “ militia,” and the 
monastery a comp or barrack. Thoro was contin 


z 
z 
B 


‘Monasteries were to be places where the search after peace and light 
a re and tho conquest of ovil, were made the objects of 
yuma 


The life of a monk was a hard and austere one at best; it 
was sweetened and beautified with few of those Inxuries men 
ese es ean eS moceats : re 

jiet as we have seen was, lentil 
cone en unvarying, and the fasts fh tat and or 
sin a damp and illy climate like at of the 
monk must have often 5: acutely from cold, 


a 
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Mach has been said and written coi jing the evil example 
set by the monastic orders in matters of pret Pec cleanliness, 
and ‘there is no doubt but that in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, if not Inter, an ostentatious neglect in these matters 
characterized the dwellers in monasteries, The scene which fol- 
lowed the martyrdom of Thomas i Becket has been often quoted, 
when beneath the stately trappings of the murdered prelate 
were discovered the garments of a Benedictine, and beneath 
these, an inner covering of rough hair-cloth, which swarmed 
with vermin ; * boiling over with them,’ as one account describes 
the sight, ‘like water in a simmering caldron.’ The passage 
in Archbishop Lanfranc’s Decrees (eleventh century), which 
orders the chamberlain of the house to change the hay in 
the monks’ pallets once a year, and once a year to clean ont the 
dormitory, tl a strong: light upon the state of a monastery 
in the days of the Norman kings, What must have been the 
gencral condition of great chamber in which thirty, forty, or 
even many more monks, slept for a year on the same 
Another Act given by Lanfranc prescribes one bath = year just 
before Christmas Day. This strange neglect of the body, how- 
ever, appears to have robes, ate at considerations: the 
one, that disregard of the perishable ‘was an 
service; the other, that dirt, however canted in 
was led as a great preservative against cold, 

hee in the Middle Ages Apc ges different rule of 
life was gradually adopted in the matter of cleanliness. In the 
fourteenth century the ‘Consuetudines in Refectoria’ of the 
important house of St. Swithun at Winchester especinlly 
the prior with the care of strewing the refectory with new rush 
mats seven times in the year, three in winter and four in 
summer, These rush mats, Dean Kitchin tells os, formed a 
considerable item in the monastic life. They were often woven 
by the monks themselves, who slept under them or on them, 
prayed on them, sat on them, and lay om them when dying. 
They were border than the straw litter and more wholesome. 
‘The same Consuetudinary tells us how one of the chamber- 
Jnin's duties was to renew the canvas cloths on the refectory 
table from time to time, and to provide napkins to wipe the 
caps of silver and of wood; provision is also made for cleaning 
out the hall by the ae 

In the * Durham Rites,’—that accurate picture of a great reli- 
gious house just before the Dissolation,—we read of a 
‘fair Almorie (clove to the refectory door), joynod in the wall; all 
the forepart of the Almorie was carved was for to give ayre to the 
towels, aud there was a door in the forepart of the Almerie, and 

every 
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had a key for the said Almerie, wherein did hingo 
mounches to dryo their hands on when they 


refectory door, with the iron hin 
SbullyieaxseLapeesnerk’a owe bole 
towels, is still to be seen in the Gloucester 
Tavatony, only slightly injured by time 
e horses of a troop of Cromwell's soldiers which were 


‘mounchs to 
call of 
fourteenth century, became part 
the ‘Rites’ tell us how a bell by 
to give warning at a leaven of the for the 
cumme, wash, and dyne, having their closetts or 
always with swete and clene towels.’ The place 
i” hung’is still to be seen in the Gloucester 
‘The snme * Rites’ too provide for an obedientiary of 
the scrupulous cleanliness of the < geste 
the ‘table clothes, table napkings, and all 
within the chamber, as sheetes and pillo 
and cleane,” 
‘on the monastic life, which in its day so powerfully 
our country on the whole for good, and which, we 
convinced, trained up many earnest and devout 
eit ite incomplete and one-sided if no notice were 
‘more obvious faults which accompanied the system, 
evil ences to the outer world. 
3 already been dwelt upon as the ground 
Lanfranc and Anselm—* that carnest men could 
's purpose by leaving the unmanageable and 
to follow its own way, and sccurin, 
msi ports of refuge and shelter out of its wil 
‘was arrived at by ign: the solemn prayer of the 
of Christianity: *1 pray not that Thou shouldest take 
of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from 
‘The natural result of this ee at seems 
men—purpose was to beget a rit stern 
among the ‘religious,’ This at once showed 
architectre of those splendid and matchless homes 
which the spirit of derotion and enthusiasm for 
btedly existing among the monastic bodies, 
} erect and adorn, In every great church i 
abbey 
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the choir was looked wy as the most sacred part 

wurch ; this was beautil and cared for with ; eer 
care, and was rigidly reserved for the monk ; from this sacred 
choir every one who was not a brother was excluded. In not a 
few of the monastic churches, such as in the lordly Abbey of 
Evesham, the nave as well as the choir was closed to the outer 
world, and another and less important church was ste erected 
close ‘by for worshippers who belonged not to the charmed 
circle of professed monks. When the day of destruction 
arrived, the mass of the people cared little or othing about the 
ruin ofa building from which they had been always excluded. 
‘The notion sank deeply into the heart of the monk that the 
object of his dedication to the religious life was to secure 
his own salvation, with little reference to the spiritual needs 
of the world outside, 


“Self-centred, having few interests outside those cloister pet 
Saiiecs Sar provoved/tc pam nic) Kies, iter Osage 
persone to tia oe Ba thomeelves as ® cw bd 
jMomen heavenwards as a company and 
bait yet ienpesey underlying their existence was that of 
each helping the others within the narrow limits of the community, 
‘On the other hand, their religion had bard) “he a 

tendency; thoy had no vocation to eave ae coe ees ld. 

realized that those outside were th 

full of needs und sutaringy; the peeve for thoir beater, 
church, their community, their administration, rar thom bard ond 
unfeeling towards others; and thie wae fostered and a 
their own firm belief that ee ae 
oloct, the heirs of safety hore and of salvation 


‘This was the deliberate opinion of Dean ite one of the 
most thoughtful of our modern scholars in monastic lore, and 
this opinion is shared by other students of our time; and 
though perhaps in the above-quoted words it is somewhat 
exaggerated and unduly pressed, their estimate contains much 
truth, and the downfall monasticism in England is no doube 
very largely due to the undoubted existence of this stern spirit 

of exclusiveness, The monk, notwithstanding his splendid 
record of service done to religion, to art, to letters, and indeed 
to woll-nigh evorything that made life beautiful and desirable 
in a nation, had failed in the long run to find the key to the 
people’s hearts ; and when he fell, at the bidding of a tyrannical 
and unscrupulous king, the victim of a false and unjust ery, his 
fate was almost unpitied and well-nigh unnoticed. 

Monastic Christianity finds its most complete expression in 
that small manual of devotion put out in the fifteenth onlays 
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as * The Initation of Christ,” Iie honaslions ponelncey 

us, said Dean Milman, that it supplics some imperious 
want in the Christianity of mankind ; bat, like monasticism, of 
which it is the perfect exponent, 


‘no fears, uo no i our common nature; 
ietniny wihdeata helt not only from the are, the ine, the 
trials, but from tho dutios, the moral and religious fate of tho world.” 


The Dean of St. Paul's summary of the spirit of the {famous 
: wal" in connection with the aims of monasticism is re- 
markable; and although some who love the book may be 
p by Milman’s words, they are worth pondering over. 

Tt wns the knowledge of this fatal error which.suggested to 
Dominic and Francis and their ae in the Ca 
of the thirteenth century, the idea of founding the Me it 

The acknowledged aim of the minican and 

Franciscan friar was to spread abroad those glad tidings which 
the Benedictine « chove main Saale within the walls of 
own religious ». *Their primary object, went from 

Benedictine ideal, was nob the salvation of the individeal sabe , 

ie salvation of others through him.’ The rapid growth of 

of the Friars is a sufficient indication that in 






and unwarranted by the facts of the ees 
as they are known. Mr. Hunt, in his lucid 

mg account of the Priory of Bath, speaks of these 
jon the monastic and other lands, thus :— 


n of appropriation of revenues which properly belonged 
churches grew to its full extent by degrees, and was o 
Tt was much ameliorated by the ordination of 
which in each caso a fixed portion of the revenues of 
to tho parith priest, the romninder boi 


That 
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That men of an inferior calibre bel to the house or 
elsewhere were generally appointed to benefices, seems = 
baseless assertion. It will be remembered, for instance, in the 
well-known «Memoirs of Jocelyn de Brakelonda,’ how desirous 
the monk Sampson, one of the ablest of the brethren of the 
great monastery of St. Edmund at Bury, was to obtain the 
living of Woolpit, which belonged to bis house. The 


charge— 
if ly substantiated, a grave one—of appo' inferior 
sol igo persons to cures of souls, most 
out of the state of things which followed the ravages of the 
Black Death. 

Some steps had been taken by Parlinment to mith 

abuses which undoubtedly existed in the matter 
churches belonging to monasteries in the reigns of Richard If, 
and Henry IV. neat they proved ineffectual. In 1529 Convoca- 
tion ordered ‘that the abuses of monastic appropriations s! 
be investigated and amended. The great confiscation, however, 
rudely interrupted this and many another project of well-con- 
sidered reform of undoubted abuses, and he lands nd goods 
of the monastic orders were seized by men ‘from whose minds,” 
to use Canon Dixon’s words, 


‘nothing was furdher than, to reslore the appropriations; wud the 
incumbents of monastic and other benefices, instead of being better 
off, found themselves (aftor tho great Seaton ie) aay in @ ponury 
which grow greater with every successive genera 


‘To many a thinker, perhaps to the majority, in the sixteenth 
century, the work of the monasteries seemed finished. Bo this 
how it may, through the long dark period of the Middle 
these monastic foundations had tere incalculable onan wo 
Christianity and to civilization, If, as many think, it 
well—their work being done—that in the sixteenth pat 
should wand give place to others, it is only common 
justice to lift off the veil of undeserved obloqay with nhl the 
authors a their downfall, for their own menn purposes, bave 
disfigured their memory. 

The accusations against the moral character of the monk 
were made in order that men might welcome the dissolution of 
the monasteries, But the charges were for the most part baseless. 
The evidence of the Visitors of Henry VIII, breaks down 
when carefally examined. The Visitors themselves were men 
of far from unblemished character, Their testimony, such as 
it was, only applied to a very small proportion of the houses 

accused. The so-called ‘Confessions’ they produced were 
infinitesimally few in number, and bore bic 
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of slanderous _ ‘and even King Henry's summary in the 
heart of 1536 baedneidacey in the strongest 
state of many ‘great and ? monasteries, 
shared in the common ruin, 
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were, is a very different thing to ‘ being 
No Wien ever seem tonbars been 


seventeen are known to have been afterwards 


| nothing that can be turned to its serious discredit’ : 

and in bis final summary, this writer, whom no one will accuse 
of an undue partiality for the monastic system, speaks of 

it nd truthloss persons who, in tho Reformation time and 

have thought to honour God by blackening wholesale 

character. “Deo per mondaciom gratificari" in still 

a tl man} 
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A glance at a few of the strict disciplinary rales of the famons 
Priory of Durham, which we find in the * Rites * already quoted, 
will form a fitting close to this little stady on the monnsterics 
of England at the era of their final dissolution. 

No woman was ever permitted to come within the body of 
the church; but more than this, in sect, xviii. WEES cc, 

nib Aibarr gh og isemer tired erprmeny = stare 

‘of the how 8 Bene esgth 
within any place of the enido Hans sho was akon 10 oh 
care gyve example to all others for douing the 

In sect. xliii., treating of the dorter pees we read 
how every monk had in that 
* fair large houso eallod tho dortor, a little chamber of ae to 
himself; ep ae spore a 


The doors of the house {were rigorously locked, be the ks 
placed in the charge of a responsible officer. alll 
contains the following :— 

*All tho dure both of the seller, tho fratre, tho dorter, and the 
cloisters were locked at evin, at vi. of the clocke, and the keys 
delivered to the Supprior unty] vii. of the clocke the next morning,’ 
A rigid watch was kept ot night by one of the chief 
obedientiaries, 

“The Supprior’a chamber was over the dorter dour, to the intont 
to heare that none should stir or go forth. 5 

“And his office was to every ni as 0 
mydnyght Sekt Sosa eae Ribbon, and to 
cee ee tee eae Can Zee ee to sv that nous of 


err a monk were found guilty of any grave moral offence, the 
punishment was exceedingly severe, ‘Underneath the Master 
Prithe Fermyre’s (infirmary) chamber was a strong prison called 
the sine Ta which was ordained for all such as were greate 


interesting to 
often emerged alive rou this living deat 
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think that the dissolution of the monasteries inflicted a 
low on the social state of England; others are of 
pee that the work of the ‘orders’ was done when the 
sixteenth century dawned. Neither view prevents us from 
the irreparable mischief which the rough and covetous 
hands of the spoilers worked, when they pulled down the 
mighty edifice of monasticism. Still less does either oppose 
for Ge on tardy justice to the memory of an cme ee 
othe whole guiltless of the grave charges brought 
them—charges, as we have seen, largely manufactured 
fa irpose of providing an excuse for their spoliation. 
of all ranks acquiesced in spiritless an in the 
sae act of entails Popular indignation showed itself, 
and ees in armed risings or angry murmurs, But ‘these 
manifestations of fecling were very far from being the voice of 
ees aga mation, and they soon died down again; the 
|, and only a few cared very = Mee 
toe bees still resent with most bitterness the it losses 
brought about by the spoliation, who feel mo: ae the 
wrong done to the memory of a crowd of earnest God- fearin 
men, cannot help acknowledging that England os a nation, if 
pi not pslaty at least calmly accepted the act of its 
perious master and his servant Cromwell, Thus the monk 
ten ‘but nochange, however far-reaching in its consequences, 
that brought about by the printing press,—no national 
Ly teal that which’ closed. the hod nown as the 
in. ever obliterate or even dull the memory of 
Mii of the work done by the monastic orders. 
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Ant, V.—1l. The Book of the Rose, By the Rev. A. Foster 
Melliar, M.A. London, 1894. 

2. The Rose-Garden. By William Paul. Ninth Edition. 
London, 1888. 


HEN the learned Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, remarks 
that * Nature cannot be below Art, since Art ey 
Nature,’ it is plain that he had never compared an 
exhibition Rose with any one of the lovely but wholly different 
hedge-flowers to which it owes its origin. The history of Rose- 
culture has not been one of copying Nature at all, but of trans- 
forming her, and often by somewhat violent methods. Rose- 
culture, indeed, may claim to be quite among the oldest and 
the most highly developed of the many struggles of mon with 
Nature ; it is not an attempt to copy be a bal 
to evolve a nobler product than would be possible from un: 
Nature. 
This art, then, reaches back into a distant since—as we 
shall show directly—an elaborate system of 
have existed in the civilized world for at least two thousand 
years. But this exceedingly interesting part of basin t= 
has received far less consideration than it deserves. 
writers on Roses are content with a fow stock Scams 
always unverified—from Sappho or other poets, and none of 
them seem to have thought it worth while to enquire what these 
meant by ‘the Rose,’ whose beauties they Thus 
Brn ppho, Anacreon, and, according to our Version, the of 
Songs also, found the Rosc a natural simile for the 
of beauty; but it is obvious that the lovely and quickly-fading 
dog rose, or eglantine, of the hedges is at least as suitable for 
this purpose as the finest of Hybrid Perpetuals. Was the Rose 
of the Greek poets a wild or a cultivated flower? On this 
essential point writers on Roses, though they have now built ap 
uite a considerable and very charming body of literature, are 
sarees silent. Mr, Foster-Melliar, the author of the latest 
and much the most practical book on Exhibition Roses-—he is 
somewhat scornful of all othcrs—says \(unjustly, we hope) 
that ‘few readers of a Rose-book will care eae re 
search into the history of the Rose,’ and thereupon ae 
ball back with much dexterity to his voluminous  olicemts 
Mr, William Paul. Mr. Paul, himself the foster-father of many 
a famous Rose, has amassed in his gigantic volume all the 
allusions to the flower in ancient or modern literature on which 
he could lay hands; but it seems never to have occurred to this 
practical Rose-grower that a poet's Rose is a very vague flower. 
The 
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re Ss Ort in the following to treat al 
nie of view which, in the mete sedate has been 
i numerous and able prophets; not as a naturally 
‘but as the chief ornament of cultivated gardens 
ere ken times. The history of systematic Rase- 
is an immensely long one, bore ae sf Soe 
Feces ave ilsiory sito, sich note) 
to us several enormous gaps that cannot se seed filed. 
But en reece pepe. that the vast come which 
seat i Crystal Paluce on the first Saturday in ta he 
jational ‘Rosa eigen great Exhibition, is 


ae back to our text Tae Boros hoot 
oti ie but spate improving upon Nature, 


rere eae ots ack both in time and 
is is probably given in its name. This, undoubtedly, 
mcs to Us the Latin from the Greek jdéov, a word 
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forum, sic est domus ista domorum, 
in which the inscription over the lovely 
pciieeti ns teieedea are tevere 


however, of the name agree with all other 
ean trace, in placing the original home of 

‘as that of our carliest forefathers, in the central 
tral district of Asia; but, instead of spreading 
erly tection, the Rose took, apparently, « more 
catholic 
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catholic view of the earth, and expanded impartially east and 
west, without showing any reluctance about longitade, while 
disliking the more violent changes of temperature implied by 
an extension of Jatitade. It has been found by travellers as far 
south as Abyssinia in one hemisphere and Mexico in the other; 
but it never seems, voluntarily, to have come very near to the 
3 eee Northward, however, nothing seems to stop it, since 
it has conquered Iceland, Greenland, and Kamtchatka, 

“In Iceland, so [in}fertilo in vogetation that in some parts the 
Pe rclprare tye ite fly neice eg om 
figh, we find the Rosa rubiginosa, with its pale, solitary, cu; 
flowers; and in Lapland, blooming almost under the sows of 
sovero climate, the notives socking mosses and lichons for their 
reindeer, find the Roses maialix aud rubella, the former of which, 
brilliant in colour and of a sweet, perfume, enlivens the droarinass 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 

Humboldt gives similar testimony about the Western Hemi- 
sphere :-— 





The modern cultivated Rose, on the contrary, has I the 
Equator, and, like ancient Rome, has taken all the world for its 
ince. Orders for the newest and best varieties now come 
larly to the great Rose-merchants of Colchester or Lyons, 
ven from New Zealand and Auatralia. 

The Rose then, in its westward course of empire, reached 
Greece at a time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, If it came first as a garden-flower—which is 
possible—it must have been, like the alphabet and many other 
precious discoveries, conveyed through the Phoenicians, It 
would be tempting here to call up a vision of Messrs. Barca 
& Co, florists, of Tyre, with seed-grounds somewhere under 
Lebanon, exporting Roses to Athens and Corinth; eaten 
at this point the materials for history are defective, Most 
books indeed, and about one writer annually in the *Rosarian’s 
Year Book,’ steadily copying from the most laborious of them 
all, inform us that Sappho wrote a poem about Jove the 
Rose as the Queen of Flowers. Now this is such a curious myth 

* +A Book shout Roses,’ ob, 
f ‘Personal Narmtive of ‘Travels, 
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slight pause for examination. The extant 
sho tell us nothing about Roses, cultivated or 
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ly, however, like Inter poets, found the Rose 
ison for maiden beauties, since Philostratus, 
it 200 A.D, and no doubt a lnrger 
poems than we do, tells us that she was ‘a 
nd compared the most beautiful 
was a graceful turn of Meleager 
eet worthy, say, of Mr. Andrew Lang or 
Dobson—to remark that of Sappho's verses be had 
ane ee ee eae them Roses.’ But 
the on the elected Queen of Flowers? In any 
led written such a poem, the Rose must have 
? ed a Queen, To tl scholar, a ‘Queen of 
* js like a feminine Angel, a being ignored by the 
who rll first on modern Christmas-cards, 
Sees eee 
entitled * Translations from Anacreon, Sa) es} 
published in 1760, In a note to this 
says, ‘We are indebted to Achilles Tatius ml ue 
hich is generally ascribed to Sappho.” Achilles Tatius, 
‘be necessary to explain, lived et 500 A.p., and is 
have become a ch ristian bishop. He wrote let 
fn 
Cleito~ 
Leucippe, the 
in prise ie in his time, as 
aes oat highly-devoloped flower. But, curiously 
hee he will a ae the argument of her song in 
and a yery remarkable ond interesting piece of prose- 


SS Tree 
Ta to set » King over the flowers, the Rose wonld ho 
glory of the oarth, the pride of all planta, the 
fo “heeled amongot flowors. It is tho blush ‘that over- 
meadows ; it flashes out beauty like the lightning. It 
‘breath of Jove ; the friend that introduces Aphrodite to 
Se gl waving trosses it has its sweet-sconted leaves ; it 
the haan coos ate ripple into emilos 

breath of the zephyr. 
arise passage to faiscorer in a sentimental novelist 
ogo! But the strangest thing is that 
is said of Sappho, Her name in this connexion 
invention of ‘the ingenious” Mr. Fawkes, 
he has led blindfold along with bim almost all our 
upon the Rose! 
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fortunately, in the two well-known ‘Tam 


Sharon’ and ‘The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,” 
the word chabatstseleth, which is thus rendered in our 
Version, is of very doubtful meaning, The latter passage is 
rendered in the Vulgate, Lilium, the lily, and the former, some~ 
what inconsistently, flos campi, the flower of the field. The 
etymology seems rather to point to a bulbous plant, and the 
general opinion of commentators is that the flower int 
was some form of the Narcissus or Daffodil, which still blooms 
abundantly in the plain of Sharon. At any rate, the allusion is 
to a wild flower. 

‘The earliest certain trace in Greek literature of the Rose as 
‘ cultivated flower is to be found in Herodotus, in his account 
of the rise of the House of Macedonia. ‘The sons of Temenus, 
he says (Bk. viii, 133), fled into another part of Macedonia, 
and took up their abode ‘ near the Gardens of Midas. In these 
‘Gardens there are roses which grow of thee tee ee we 
su} » without much attention to pruning or jing—*s0 
Rpurdas no others can vie with ets thie: and their blos~ 
soms have as many as sixty petals apiece.’ E) beret 
will at once : ein ttn, the ae venerable of all Rose 
records, the original Hosa centifolia, still, more than two 
thousand years afterwards, one of the sweetest in many an old 
English garden—the old Provence or Cabbage Rose. itis 
a curious illustration of Herodotus’s accuracy in 
details, that Pliny describes the same Rose as found pri ly 
in much the same district, in the neighbourhood of Phil 
the people of which, he says, get it from the n 
Mount Pangeus, and ly improve it by tation. 
In the long history of ies, the nee or Hu ved. 
Rose seems chiefly to have formed the backbone of continuity, 

But, alas! the Greeks, for all their exquisite taste in most 
other things, seem to have cared little for gardening. It is not 
quite true, indeed, as the Dean of Rochester asserts, that of 
reek gardens we know nothing; but we certainly know 
little, apparently because there was little to know. The 
enclosure of a temple—Spiw» ddquns, ehalas, dumeiov—was 
probably thought the ideal garden. A Greck under the hot sun 
of the south, and living on the dusty limestone of Athens or 
Corinth, desired above all things in his plensure-garden shady 
trees to walk or lie under ; and there is nothing that the Rose 
abbors 20 much—no, not raging tempests or biting frosts (within 
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dank shade and the greedy roots of trees. If 








bly only for a garland 
ead over his wine, as the buddin LEAS 

ties the wet towel round revi oy all Bote Tha 
at all found their 
thes fe, aa in pene and a 
jutarch * throws considerable light on the 
we hortiealtoe by telling us of the juxta sien 

by pep estan their rose and violet beds with ¢! 

and oe which suggests, as Bekker says, that both 

were equally wanted for cutting, not for garden decoration, 
fa Tater Greek literature, as in Anacreon, the allusions to Roses 
Mong execpt where they are merely comparisons, 
eet ave pened simply as accompaniments of 
well-known varse of the Book of Wisdom 


Ourselves with rose-buds Lefore they be with 
uotation from Anacreon, ‘The allusions in the 
Eeclostasticus, however, do eee mae of cbr 
cultivation ; one ‘the rose-plantations 
Jericho,’ and ier of eee jlanted by the brooks of 
a + Such a situation would btless be necessary in 
small artificial trenches of water being for 
the blocks of rose-beds; whereas in England, soap 
as it is for the saving of labour, the farther your Roses can be 
‘the water the better. 
pee then, with some relief, from the Grecks to the 
for here, at lenst, this marks an advance in refinement 
Under the Roman Empire we read of Roses so 
vated that we could make quite a practical hand- 
i igi: instructions 
et Euort find 
in earl ing, 
Sonera af tae ye ies, Hess fie: 
jar’s great twelfth chapter on *Manners an 
—probably the highest perfection to which the per- 
Col ies Roses bas reached,—and even, to some extent, 
grown | glass. Ets cdcidad startin the great art of ase: 
rowing seems to coincide almost exactly with the foundation of 
» The grim old Senate had cared nothing 
aught else that was soft and beautifal in life. 
ae to imagine a Camillus or Scipio with a rose- 
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wreath on his head—nisi ebrius—but still more difficult to fancy 
him caring what blooms the wreath was made of, 

The luxury of the Roman Empire croated the first great 
development of the cultivated Rose. Lower motives may 
lend to refined results, as Carlyle used to insist, The first 
use even of the wreath, which seems to have been to a Greek 
the final cause of Roses, is said to have been only bella 
fication of the tight string tied round the head to a the 
next day's headache! ‘Thus, for example, the great Varro, 
though he was as omniscient ns our own Bacon, and wrote 





he adds, in words which modern Rose-growers will be pleased to 
find inculcated so long ago, that the ground must tl chly be 
hoed over, and careful thinning out of the shoots te 
—here, of course, we must allow something for latitude—not later 
than the Ist of March. Pliny also gives us the good advice to 
have our plants quite a foot apart, and to hoe round them well. 
It is certainly unfortunate that Columella did not tell us a little 
amore about his * bushes’; whether they included anything like 
our * standards,’ for example, and what species might be used 
for budding or grafting upon, But though the dogerose of the 
hedges (eynorrhodon ; R. eanina) has proved by far the best 
of all foster-parents to the Rose, it is a mistake to sup) 
that she has limited this privilege to her own immedi 
relations, such as our own many varieties of the briar, or 
that curious little Italian rose from Como, which is literally 
such a thorny subject among Rose-growers, the stock called by 
the name of its introducer, Signor Manetti. In Persia, which, 
ag we have shown, might claim to be, perhaps, the native land of 
the Rose, it is grafted upon the black poplar (popudus migra), 
and Lata iment has been tried in the Isle of Wight. _ The 
Rose will live as a parasite upon many alicn stocks, Itisa 
Popolar belief in many parts of the country that our darkest 
es, such as Prince Camille de Rohan, first their colour 
by being grafted on the black currant; and Mr. Paul quotes 
from a Book of the seventeenth century to show that the Ever- 
green Roses (22. sempervirens) were supposed to derive their « 
special characteristic from having been originally allied with 
the 
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theholly. The subject of stocks, nnd their modifying influence 
on the bud or graft, have been by no means, as yet, finally explored. 
Some other instructions of anciont manuals will be of interest 
noe eagle a Thus Pliny tells us to plant 
* vines, but not so ‘as corn,’ which is rather too 
Uke “a Delphic orale, ad say Uefinite enous for a 
beginner, He also justly insists on the advantages of rigorous 
“cutting-back’ (recisio), Rick -reryrodaly, ARGABCIoa aoe mo ed 
‘effects to burning (ustio). Theophrastus also, in his * History 
of Plants,’ says that it was usual to sct fire to the rose-trees, and 
‘adds that this was considered necessary to Fredats goat bloom- 
ing. No wonder Mr. Paul is horrified, and asks her these 
writers can possibly be in earnest. Certainly few Rose-growers 
now would vet estan at dates thee beds. But, after 
all, the fire would probably leave all the plant below ground 
pee ninjured, and in that case the process would not 
greatly fin the severe ee considered necessary 
for modern exhibition Roses, Thu: Mr. Foster-Melliar says, 
‘Every year the whole of the plants in my bods, Hybrid Per- 
e ‘and Teas alike, for the standards are elsewhere, are 
clear away nearly to the level of the ground.’ The 
process of pruning by fire then may perhaps not have been so 
recklezs or barbarous as it sooms at first sight. 
Another interesting practice, if we can take Pliny’s 
for it, was to secure early blooms out of doors by 
‘filling a trench round the rose-bed with hot water just when the 
buds began to break, thus making a sort of open-nir forcing-pit. 
‘Has any enthusiastic amateur tried this method to get blooms 
‘A ae a for the Crystal Palace in a late season? The 
i ity would scem to be that the hot water would have to be 
applied frequently in order to juce any effect at all, and that, 
ia that case, the blooms would necessarily be injured by over- 
watering the soil. It is perhaps conceivable, indeed—though he 
er ‘say so—that he means that the hot water was poured 
‘into sunk iron troughs. Hot-water tubes for warming houses 
and beating baths were among the most universal luxuries of the 
Roman Empire, and were far better ee by the Roman 
am of the first century than by his English successor of 
nineteenth. Naturally these were used for the greenhouses, 
which began to be fashionable in the first eee AD, and are 
often mentioned, especially by Martial,” It used to be thought 
that the specularia, or pancs, were made only of tale, but g) 
panes have been found at Pompeii, and there is no reason why 
—— 
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Jags should not have been used. Aided by this new tion, 
H i peak culti- 


f all her 
luxuries, were able to send Roses thither nearly all the 
round, Intermediate flowers between those grown under pan 

be 
of Gloire 


alteration of nature by greenhouses and such other unholy 
devices of art, Do they not live contrary to nature,’ he indig- 
nantly inquires, * who desire a Rose in winter, i 

application of hot-water (pipes ?] and skilful 


sated in Peselacing ae is toe woolen variation 
of colour, UIE, wi abit, an en ol blossoming 
that disdapalsh the AS Rose amongst et flowers. Here 
we are, unfortunately, left yery much in the dark, since no 
Latin author writes as a Rose-grower in any degree wi 5 
except Pliny, and he only as one little item in bis vast list of 
past Beans, Hence we cannot expect to find any other 


adjective for a swan and by Albinoyanus for pe is the stock 
instance for the Romans, while the vagueness of r 
adjectives has been treated of in a famous of § Mok 
Painters’ Still, even so, it is curious that there ebanld station 
very slight traces of white Roses in ancient times, and none 
whatever of any other colours than red or white. ‘Rosy’ to 
© Sasori i > 
Sp. cxris Whe teodingtrvmaliom has D9 point kee and cos sexi 
ose were naturally bv melsg® flower is Tal, Bosealt tN Bp ia 
in April, as Martial cayw (x, 127): vs an ee 
*Quondam veris erut, nuno tun facta rosa ext.’ 
Wo would read therefore brumalem: ‘make what is properly a «pry flower 


give ita blooms in winter” 
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‘both Greeks and Romans conveyed much the same connotation 
aut oddly does still, when scarcely one Rose out of ten is *rose- 
coloured.” In countries such as Bulgaria, where the Rose is 
grown only for the Seweaerir Sree ee cabs have a 
cnormous preponderance, not for their col ut because 

their richer rah read The fields of red Roses there are in 


nr divided by hedges of white ones, 
TRS an sorb id of eat) 


‘arieties out across general lines of 
amare as oe Laie as 7 Reacts leaped the hypothetical walls 
joire de Dijon,’ for example, is classed as a 
eet ea but ext its most of the su oe ualities of 
fea 3 ‘Her Majesty’ is al Hybrid Por- 
but some unknown strain has inherited manners 
ani customs which she keeps to herself. We do not hear of 
Roman florist advertising a celebrated os a a 
tite as ‘Imperator Augustus,” of an mates looming 
ea deceptive ‘Nero,’ of a beautiful but — :) mo or 
s wing * ina. ‘o the m “a 
Besasibibior tire cos bw: ree Leds Hybad Pe 
which include Hybrid Teas (though the National Rose cy 
has late! OS aereatee dubious results—to differentiate the 
Sabet include Noisettes ; and a vast remainder of 
Other. kinds, which are swept together under the general 
Roses. On the other eiaaal inside these great 
pistes divisions, every single variety or species is known 
‘as accurately by its manners and customs a3 mothers know their 
children or pee mperis their sheep. To Roman Rose-growers, if 
Pliny accurately represents their views, the varieties were known 
almost wholly By their pl their place of origin, and, een eee 
ie oe ee ee The two most cele- 
" he says, were the Campanian and Prenestine— 
‘the former of which was the oarliest to bloom, while the latter 
oo Saath into the autumn, The brightest of all in colour 
which had only twelve petals; no doubt it 
=e crimson Damask. The sweetest-scented of Roses came 
from Cyrene, in Africa, where the best oil of Roses was then made. 
“There was another sort called by the Romans the * Greek’ Rose, 
but by the Greeks dychnis, which was no larger than a violet 
and had no scent—| ieee a sort of Banksia or Polyantha. 
Another was called Grecklingy which closed up so Mighily 
‘that it was useless, except in the bud, and would not open, 
inless pee by tie hand, so that some rules similar to that of 
uM Society about ‘altering the character of the 
have been in force if it were ever exhibited. The 
celebrated 





4g 
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celebrated ‘ Hundred-leaved’ or ¢ Cabbage’ Rose was, as might 
bo expected, conspicuous in lists, being grown both in Greece 
and Italy, This has an undoubted claim to the place 
among all cultivated Roses of the perpetual type. A curious 
proof of its magnificent * substance’ among the other sit or 
semi-double flowers seems to be given in the advice of 


Questor of Bithynia in the reign of Tiberius, who wrote a 
book about flowers, in which he advised that the ‘ Cabbage — 
a name which Dean Hole bitterly deprecates : the * Provence” 
is in every way better—should only be used in garlands ‘as the 
cardinal points of the crown.’ Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet- 
briars would have made ideal Roses for festal garlands, 

The Rose was also used very largely in medicine, unguents, 
and perfumes, though the methods of pt ‘ion, and the uses 
to which it was applied, are difficult to disentangle and com- 
pare with modem ones. So {ar as the Rose holds » place in 
modern medicine at all, it is mainly through the conserve of the 
heps or berries, which do not seem to be definitely mentioned: 
in the ancient literature of the subject. This conserve is of no 
very special medicinal value, but of considerable use for the 
table when carefully prepared, owing, to its peculiarity and 
delicacy of flavour. me kinds are much more valuable 
for this purpose than the common Dog Kose, particularly the 
Rosa rugosa, introduced from Eastern Asia, because of the 
size of its magnificent heps, which make it a splendid decora- 
tive plant for the garden in autumn, The cultivation of the 
Rose for medicinal purposes is not expressly mentioned, but is 
highly probable from the large use that was made of the rosa 
coum, or rose-ointment, which scems to have been the most 
universal of all medicaments, either alone, as a salve, or im com- 
bi m with other drugs. It is not clear whether there was 
any difference between rosaceum, rose-ointment, and rhodium, 
rose-oil; but if so, it can only have been in the com; 
solidity of the former. The full art of distilling flowors was 
introduced into Europe by the Arabs, and has not been traced 
back even in Persia earlier than the ninth century 4.D.; while 
the extraction of the volatile oil, or attar of roses, was not made 

intil the sixteenth century by Geronimo Rossi, of Ravenna. It 
urious that its discovery in Persia was forty or fifty 
Jater still, and was apparently made independently of the Italian's 
invention. The Roman method is described more than once 
hy Pliny. It consisted, not of extracting any of the properties 


of the but of steeping the blooms in oi] or 
the former—until pat were completely absorbed, The: ie 


syrup was then passed through a hair-sieve or coarse | 






















treatment would seem to be doubtful. But 
process of distillati if i ree ier 
; istillation—was Lary inthe cookery, 
ery of the Roman. s(t evidently quite 
itself to have given an enormous stimulus to its 
cultivation for the purposes of trade, 


the pictures was Mr. Alina-Tadema’s 

jas,’ which was regarded by artists 

as a splendid four de force in overcoming the extra~ 
ey uionlsy of the broken lights in a vast mass of 


Soto The account, which is by no means 
that, among many other Petronian diversions of 
character, the Emperor tried the effect of almost 
smothering his guests in a shower of roses from nets 
under the ceiling. The association of this with 

* is somewhat difficult to the modern mind, though the 
‘of profuseness with enjoyment is not, and doubtless 


of enjo) 
‘ on Ket even with this as rough standard 
Roses st tually 


i at at a banquet given to Nero 

Dean Hole and Mr. Paul say) the Hoses alone 

bly more than four millions of sesterces,” or 
1 Nero could have buried the whole of 

for that sum, provided that the supply held out. 
the ridiculous impossibility of story, the 
is exposed to the gravest suspicion of corruption, 
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and may have a totally different meaning.* We ae 
however, an amusing interchange of parts between clo~ 
quent Dean and the famous nurseryman in their comments on 
this supposed extravagance. Mr, Paul delivers himself of « 
portentous sermon beginning, ‘Alas, that these gems of earth 
should have been so perverted from their just use!’ Dean 
Hole, on the contrary, makes the practical comment, “A nice 
little order for his nurseryman!” 

Much saner as woll as Spt intorestin, : eee von 
greatly increased and improved cultivation of is given 
the frequent mention of ais as flowering in winter, wl ae 
we aes Haines the Stoic Seneca ae mi prings: aeccxibing 
most striking isa igram of Marti i 
the astonishment of an San Had BH ringing Roses 
in winter as if they were sure to find favour at bat 
thinking little of his native Rose-beds when he saw the masses 
and wreaths of glorious blooms from Pestum displayed fn every 
florist’s shop over the whole city, even to the unfashii 
suburbs, ‘The Rose was once,’ says Martial, in another epigram, 
“the flower of Spring; now she is wholly Cavsar’s flower.’ 

All these, and many other indications, point unmistakably to 
a very large, a very skilful, and a thorou; organized trade 
in foes carricd on under the Hepie neve Rome and 
certain country centres. These centres would doubtless be 
more particularly the places that, as we have scen, gave names 
to varieties,—Proneste (Palestrina), Tibur (Tivolt), and several 

laces in Campania. But the most famous of them all was 
tum, a place to be named in Rose-annals as deserving 
equal honour with Lyons or Colchester. Any place obtains an 
immortality by being merely named in Virgil, and the pecu- 
liarity of this mention—the ‘twice-blowing Rose-gardens’ of 
Pestum—has attracted considerable notice and Hime 
‘The true explanation seems to be that long and skilfal calture 
had developed the Lucanian Roses beyond those of the growers 
of other places—they were the Hybrid Perpetuala of anti- 
quity. Lucania was the Essex or Hertfordshire of Rome, and 





* Suet, Nor. ¢, 27: *Indicchat ot familinribue cenae” (Chat ia, invited himeele 
to dinner), *quoram wnt mitellite quadragiens sextertio constitit, alteri paris 


‘the 
‘thot it meant same floral decorution is entire! Spel co oelonees here with 


10 usod of cut Bopes Hse pots 
it would 
sccm more probable that thera is womo lacuna, and thet pomsbly the éonfisation 


i 
it 
ypaiensye Shs enced prehase of SDen, 9 eee 


a 
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was its paige, or Cheshunt, Hither the Paulus 








¢ the modern Rose-grower to certain centres: the fayour- 
Ursa buttery Joan suet as feeds fat. the Roses of 
Secoples ol None raninn the tee 


ae Si Be in their majestic yen 
a of thelr travertine columns sharply outli 


this for a Rose-garden,’ writes the late John 
monds, ‘deep loam reclaimed from ae 


oa haye only found, at most, some pod sie 

itly of ooking like the Damask kind, which 

about the historic stones. ‘The true descendants 

famous ieeedlansting Pastum Roses are only to be 

in the Provinces, to which they were brought Hs left 

ue eeees. by their Roman occupants, 

then must be looked on as only one centre, etbseahy the 

eed of m great trade in Roses, which 





d Salerno, eRe runs (or, to be quite correct, pro~ 

of Pesto, but even with «railway it is a journey of 

Rome, Of course a large portion would natu- 

go rather to go Nsplee, ce to Baiw during the bathing season, 

ap Pagtam also was not the only source or supply 
and one of the most notable, Preneste or 

ooaty Eelusitentane, This wen cialtedlpice 

of the Roman market, its Roses being the latest 

and doubtless it reaped a harvest in early seasons, 

Crystal Palace Tropby goes northwards in a hot 

summer. 
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summer. But still we find that the Pastum blooms were the 
most celebrated of all at Rome; and when every possible 


also suggest—that the Rose had reached a far more advanced 
state of cultivation than is generally supposed, Roses, to be 
worth sending that distance for sale, must have had the ample 
substance and firm petalling that only come with long and 
careful selection and assiduous cultivation, Thesingle Damaske 
cor Sweetbriars which onc sometimes sees re} as 
‘wreathing the brow of the Roman in his hours ot 

scarcely have travelled from a market garden in the suburbs; 
‘we must nssume that the Roses in the baskets of the flower- 
girls on the steps were, in substance, of practically much 
same character as the * Pan) Neyron’ or the *La Bhat 
seen in their place to-day. And for this, at least, all 
Rose-growers will gladly give some credit to the much-abosed 
Joxury of the Roman Empire. 







The break-up of the Empire involved, however, in the eata~ 
clysm the art of Rose-growing, among many other 
supposed to be more important, and the is of 
became as deserted as its temples. The link of connexion 
between the ancient and the modern history of the Rese is 
probably to be found, as we have indicated, in the 
Rosa centifolia, the * Provence’ or ‘Cabbage’ Rose, 
certainly introduced into Gaul by the Romans, and found 
home from which it may very naturally haye taken its more 

It has, however, been maintained that the name 

is a misnomer, and that it should be ‘ Provins, 
Rose having been first brought to England from Proving by 
Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster. ‘This is, we believe, 
purely a myth, though the coincidence of name is so} 
curious pera once un ee Sa {he Comes tag 
ie, a dignit, sessed this Earl of Lancaster in 
bee fe, ae iaectan for ts Roses, and even to the via 
day a conserve of Roses—of the petals, not the heps—is made 
“there, as it is in Roumania ond Turki But the Rose of 
Provins is a crimson, single flower, which is said, with some 

robability, to have been first brought from Palestine 

Srusade in short, it is a trae Damask, and Pliny would 
classed it asthe‘ Milesia,’ not the ‘ Centifolia.’ ‘The * Provence’ 
Rose, 01 


C \portant 
that depth and solidity of its petalling whi 
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showing at aay Tal Roses were to 
peend in mglish pleasaunces. One wonders whether the 
famous York and Lancaster Rose was also then to be found 
wader some other name. If so, it was admirably suited, 

fr. Foster-Melliar remarks, for any Vicar of Bray of the 
showing as it does both red and white as well as pe 
blooms on the same plant, This fine and hardy 







‘of ‘sportive’ tendencies has unhappily become 
no = 


in pee ww; partly, probably, from the common confu: 

of it ae ladies with the much inferior *Gallica” Roses, 

a “and ‘Village Maid,’ which are striped lilac and 

An Irish Member of Parliament once asked whether 

jovernment would take steps to prevent the confusion of 

with an inferior of the same name imported from 

We wish that Rose-growers would prevent the 

m of the noble old ‘York and Lancaster’ with inferior 
Bet posible gloestigs have Bom moedo by the 

f ible ings hare been made by the most 

saslector, Teste , admitted that the history of 

the fourth Cees 40, to the sixteenth, is very. 

blank, hey existed, of course, in gardens, in France 

ly and England, but they were not cultivated with any 

on or enthusiasm. The gap between their ancient 

modern culture ce sly coincides with the convenient 

accepted division between ‘ancient’ and ‘modern! 

‘The first fixed date which the National Rose Society 

to give in its Catalogue for the introduction of a 

nd is 1596 ; and this, again, is for our old friend, 


age 


Anr. 
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An. VI-— Reports of the Chie Aagitrer of Friendly Siig 


'N all journeys there generally comes, sooner or later, # crisis 
—a point at which a wrong turning taken, or a Tet opie 
tunity of escape to firm ground missed, ends in 
disaster. To this point the course of history, varying in 
from forty to eighty years, has brought those i s 
vions of British working men known under the com; ive 
title of Friendly Societies. We refer, of course, to members of 
the classes or types in the system which had seeds of vitality in 
them and aes aaa a aa te to ibe yoke see 
faulty members which have already disa the registra 
tion lis i lank. These have 


of having wandered in the ae from the narrow way of financial 
ion. Such errors and mistakes have been in the main dge 
jorance rather than wilfulness, and were committed in 

days when the right path was but ill-defined, actuarial Tight 

but dimly seen, and the protective science of vital statistics 

searcely discovered. 

Unless 






to its members; whilst the comparativel, 
have thoroughly adopted a ‘forward policy’ must not 

the rate of progress, or fall into a ‘rest and be kf 
attitude. It will be our endeavour to show [that there are 






D 
for safety further delayed. 

upon an examination of the 

position of mutual thrift associations, registered or 
it will be necessary to coumerate, as briefly as the 
principal types of such associations, to lay before the reader 
the growth or decline of recent years, and to record any fes 
of importance and special intere a 
For the purposes, then, of pri Lif somewhat 
fication, it may be said that the Friendly i 








ee 
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embraces, according to law, two main divisions,—namely, (L) 
societies which insure their members a sickness act as nck 
as small sum at death, and (2) those which offer no more than 
a sum at death. It is not our se on this occasion to deal 
with the latter of these two main divisions. We shall confine 
ourselves to the eight different t; of associations which give 
eae eel asa ew a lowance: namely, the affiliated, 

centralized, colar trade, o1 or local, deposit, 
dividing, aul Tecdh juvenile, Naturally, there are some 
societies (not many) which, partaking of features belonging to 
two distinct types, serve as a connecting link between the one 
and the other; while it will be readily understood that under 
the female class are comprehended the affiliated as well as the 


ordinary t; 
Aedooelt koown, to the affilinted or federated ty belong 
societies with branches and branch funds. "The Itter part 
of this definition is important, because, as classified in 
blue books, certnin societies are included in the 

affiliated class which have only what have been aptly termed 
‘shadow’ branches—local offices that merely receive the con- 
tribations of members, in order to pass them on to one central 
fund. It would, therefore, seem better to rank such with the 
centralized class, seeing that in financial methods as well 
as in management they essentially differ from those thrift 
organizations which are familiar to the public as Oddfellows, 
Foresters, is, Druids, Rechabites, Free Gardeners, and 
the like, A restriction is also necessary. The official 
books enumerate as many as 136 separate societies of the 
affilinted type, including in such enumeration some thirty and 
odd unities of Oddfellows alone. For all practical purposes, 
however, it will be sufficient to take the 36 and leave the 100. 
‘The greater number of these aspirants to high position and 
dignity in tho Friendly Society world consist of either 
saspended branches of large unities, which, refusing to come 
into line with a general * forward’ policy, have cut themselves 
off from the parent body to which they were attached. The 
great maj: of them are financially in low water; but a few 
are. iy lodges, or courts, which, fearing they might be 
to assist decaying branches with ia of their 

decided to sever the fraternal bond. 


Foresters, and the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. The place taken and the 
‘room occupied by these great Kindred societies are at once scen, 


= 
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when we find that their united adult numerical consists 
of 1,447,000 members out of a grand total of 2, ‘or 
more than half the total membership of the whole class; 
while in worth of funds the two giants share betweon them no 
Jess than o sum of 15,805,0001 out of a grand total of 
16,757,002, Taken separately, 1M the Foresters contribute 

membership (of all classes) of 895,000 and an vocumailated 
capital of 5,445,000/, and the Oddfellows (inclusive of 
juveniles) 812,772 and « capital of $,420,000/. 

The continual steady growth of the affiliated class is at once 

it, if we compare the statistics of eight years ago (the 
fit year for which the writer complete returns) with 
the Intest figures available, The ih peed 
amounts to an addition of half a 
upon five millions of funds,—an pets is the more 
tifying, as showing that, while nameri wth has been 
Cracitate le te not more than this in view Ein concen 
th of population), the financial outlook has presi: greatl; 
Eaprored, Leterpeet having, on the average, increased 
share in the accumulated capital by 20s, or from 6h to Th 

t head, 

Besides the Manchester Unity and the Foresters, three other 
societies have attained to a membership of three = Speen 
ranging from 105,000 to 174,000—the United Order of Odd: 
fellows, the Rechabites (a temperance Order), and the Loyal 
Order of Shepherds (federated Ashton and Wisbech 
Nor are the branches of the larger Orders confined to the Limits 
of the mother country; they are to be found wherever 
apeeking workmen congregate, whether amidst the snows of 

ada, the depths of Central Africa, the islands of Austealasis, 
or ‘India's coral strand.’ Indeed, the mother tongues (English 
or Welsh) are not sufficient for the pro| da of these 
working-class institutions, the work of ches being carried 
on in the French, German, Italian, Spanish, Yid ant 
Finnish langusges, And quite recently, we are given to 
understand, a deputation of German working men: 
petitioned to be allowed to open a lod Of Oddfellows. Bat 
after making full allowances for colonial and foreign member- 
ship (the returns here are very imperfect), it may be confidently 
stated that the ‘home’ mem ip excceds two millions, as 
contained in some 20,000 local branches, known as 
sane (in the Onder of Rechabites) tents, or (in bees] of 

ynans) senates, anc sessing between them a 
15,000,001 sterling. 

Je is noteworth iy Tat Ireland furnishes but a very stall quota, 

and 


| 
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‘and that in the main composed Gf Foresters. said Ce 
‘wearing o” the of this society hi 
Damlingss do with the fies er of the Order, 
‘Phat these societies are * secret,’ opening and closing lodge or 
court meetings with peculiar ritual, of a masonic character, and 
ate rest words and signs, is against them in « country of 
‘more than three-fourths of the population ore eet 
Catholic. Two additional reasons have also been assigi 
account for the dearth of mutual thrift institutions in mates 
‘ne is the lack of sympathy or interest on the part of the 
eer. and influential classes; and the other Mat probably 
more weighty reason is that the troubled state of the country is 
adverse to combination, and that the practice of individualistic 
‘boarding of small. savings is adopted as the securer method. It 
frome Soot a little surprising that the operations of the 
tholie Benefit Society, modelled on the affiliated 
- al confined to England, and that the society 
pr ebestip. its Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
The institution is an old one, reorganized and 
pais a sound financial pave largely through the influence 
of oe Jate Cardinal Manni 
fair proportion s should b be allowed for Scotland, whore the 
societies are the Shepherds and Free Gardeners ; Fy 
bulk of membership in the Orders is claimed by 


bat | 
and Wales. It is scarcely necessary to add that in the 
} ity national feeling rans strongly, that the rales 
a are in the Welsh language; while Wales lays sole 


to be the birthplace of at least one remarkable body, 
that of the Philanthropic Order of True Ivorites (St. David's s 
This society is itself a noteworthy instance of the 
of the people to their own lnguages and historical 


tmditions. The are not allo be carried on 
Ie Wises Sottwe sath soase af topos sano 
) have been written ‘Urdd Dyngarol y Gwin I Forinio 
dervi Sant,’ ‘The Order does not limit its operations to 
J) 28 ean financial benefits, but binds its members— 
1p, esate on foot measures to foster in them the 
fiesta, and to support the literature of their 
fo and the elevation of the Welsh as a ’ Tt 
members, possessing funds of over 101,000/, 
sub-class of the afilinted f type should not be passed 
word of notice. We allude to the nine 
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ee necessary to 

standings, that while the bull of members of ed 
drawn from the ronks of skilled labour, cle aaa a 
small percentage of middle-class and. professional _ the 
agricultural labourer is by no, means cut off from the 
tages of making his thrift provision in aa Se 
societies, and so forced to content himself with the tao 
unfinancial village club. The fact is that agricultural 
have, within the tet twenty years, largely avsiled then of 
the spread of branches in rural districts, This is by 
several of the Assistant Labour Commissioners in their 
on the agricultural Jahemrataay 

“It is satisfactory,’ wri ee Mr. Wilson Fox, ‘to be able to state 
that substantial benefit aie are wory bs At 
ery labourers both in Suffolk, Norfe iberland, 


ire.’ 


eon Tea vai ae ae 


Foresters, Free Gane and, Dadiallows,' of Mr. Roger 
“Tn te south-west countios, serene Pin 


such as the Manchester Unity of mis (topert of Me 
Jabourers in fairly ane numbers.’ 
ithorfurd for Scotland.) 


And it is not a little remarkable that two such Riga 25 
cultural counties as Norfolk nnd Dorset should be Selaclvel ate 
best supporters of the Friendly Society system in England. — 

In consideration of the interest which is taken in the Railway 
group of Particular Trade Societies, which we shall: reer 
glance at, special mention must be made of the sole 
‘Order of that group, the Locomotive Steam Enginemen and 
Firemen’s Friendly Socicty,—a first-class instinton, which 
gathers its 11,000 eae from one end of Great Britain wo 
the other, Sapa branches at all the large centres of popa- 
lation through which the several lines of railway commani- 
cation run, 

We pass in our wee eae to the next Likes type of 





* Mr. Richards is obvic asl id elassing the 
sg rehimty ote wages 
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“sel Here of Ors saber pire rtd 


«me ii ; numbers and in wealth, 
, Thomas Marshall was appointed Secretar; 
a and seal 





reserve fund to 1,500,000. Tho coripaaitely 
benefit. (18s. Lee es average quarterly 
ee rs Foericesitie aay a) rule, tothe 


is considerably patronised by them, . We confess to a 
of that such is the ease; but it is scarcely 
¢ Commissioners should have been mistaken ed 


ey eet other members of this grou; 

National Patriots (London) and the 
‘Association: (Manchester) may Teanga. out 
" the later being one of the few 
D) manent traces left of the work of Robert Owen, of New 
The broad outlines of distinction between the atli- 
and the centralized types of mutual insurance under the 
Societies’ system are vividly drawn by Mr. Hardy:— 
‘schemes for the administration of provident oe 

a the ss ef the law of avoragy are 


One, tae ne iting the» care 
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asort of half-way house between the national general ‘on the 
one side, and the affiliated with local Dratohicg on the other, 
Their day, however, is nearly over, even with the best of them ; 
and save some exceptions, such as the Hampshire and Wiltabire 
Societies, among county, and the Stoke and! Melford Uintod 
Association (1828) and the Aldham and United Parishes 
Insurance Society (1826), they do not add to their numerical 
strength. Indeed, with the exception of one or two Coun! 
Societies, the sub-group has shown « much reduced mem! ip 
to that of twenty years ago. It is only fnir, however, to state 
that the larger of these societies are doing their best to meet 
modern requirements, by entering into an alliance with each 
other for the mutual transfer of members who have migrated 
from the areas covered by their respective societies. 

There is no occasion to linger over the two grest sub-groups 
of Particular Trade Societies, since both of them—the Railway 
Mutual Insurance Societies and the Miners’ Permanent Relief 
Funds—have been recently brought ‘before the public notice. 
But among organizations confined to this or that trade 
profession, it is interesting to note two recent derslteeay in 
the Medical Sick, Annuity, and Life Insurance Friendly Society 
(1884), and the Clergy Friendly Society (1882), the latter 
being a Church of England institution, following the early 
example of ministers of the Wesleyan and Unitarian bodies. 
The membership of the Medical Society, under the i 
of Mr, Ernest Hart, had risen, in 1891, to over 1, and the 
worth of funds to 40,500/, The growth of the Cleri 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, has net 
been 30 eee the number of members being 200, and the 
reserve fund standing at 2,7002 Indeed, excellent as are the 
rules and sound as are the financial principles of this institution, 
it may be questioned whether it is desirable for the clergy to 
form a Friendly Society of their own, when we consider the 
good effect on management and finances which the appearance 
of the parson and his coadjutors would have, if were 
enrolled as benefit members of some lodge or court or tent of 
‘Oddfellows, Foresters, or Rechabites. (To secure sufficient 
benefits, they could, of course, enter two societies.) And so 
strongly has this been felt, that several well-known cl 
have joined such associations of the working classes; = majoril 
of the bishops have become honorary if not benefit members ; 
the Bishop of London, for example, being a benefit member of 
the Order of Rechabites. 

Local or Ordinary Societies must not keep us. Whether on a 
sound or unsound basis, whether meeting at the public:house or 


ia 
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of the Friendly Sock 
's individual de 

ingenious method 
for saving, the late Hon. and Rey. Samuel Best, admits, in the 
to the code of rules of the original Society of Abbott's 
Arm (1881), that ‘the mind in the outset must be divested of 
the idea of a common fund or club: the socicty is rather a 
savings bank than a club. The old Surrey County Society was 
worked entirely on the deposit principle ; in 1872 it was con- 
into the National Deposit Friendly Society, and has met 


verted 
ahs ualified success, 

I Societies, or ‘sharing out’ clubs, only provide for 
current liabilities as they arise. At the end of each 
short term of years, they dissolve and start afresh, minus any 
amember whose i have been found to bring with 


best, dividing (or miscalled tontine) clubs 
P a rough means of enabling their members to share out, 
at regular intervals, accumulated subscriptions, and so furnish 
them with a sum sufficient to pay off old debts or purchase a 
few comforts, always supposing that the biggest portion is not 
in feasting and drinking. In such a way, this class 
a distinct want, especially among the ranks of unskilled 
rural labour ; and will continue to do so, until super= 

ed by something better—by, for instance, People’s Banks, 
rl to Fe Societies, we have the beginnings of an 
oresting revival of a hundred years ‘the time when, 
reminds us in bis learned ‘State of the Poor,’ 
Friendly 
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Friendly Societics for womcn were common’ all ‘over the 
country in places of any size. The vast mn: sinjeeley aaa ey 
ae carly in the it century, We pet Jie 


survivals—by no means always of the 
Snue quarter of the century. There sill ¢ exists, for 
the immediate neighbourhood of Nottingham, « local 
club which meets in the sanded parlour of the Masia 
the members, after payise toe in their subscriptions, 
and smoke their *churchwardens.’ More ambitious is the 
Reformed Order of Oadwomen, I a lodge of whieh still exists, or 
did so till within the Inst few years, in the town of Wolver 
hampton, The objocts of the society, apart from finances, are 
quaintly stated to be as follows :— 
‘The cultivation of friendship, the plonsuros of 
and the improvement of morals . e ZB rapt attainment: Ore Per 
number of individanls of tho ‘first, respectability have formod them 
selves into & fraternity” 


Role 2 has also an old-world savour about it:— ‘ 
“Eyery Oddweman checrfully subscribes her art to enliven fin 
meootings, ag woll as hor moncy to defray the oxponses of the lodges, 


aud entertains as with a song, amuson as with » tale, or instructs 
with Fe Sy ee ak 


There is, besides, a moiety of women insared:in w fiw tect 
of which the bulk of membership is male, but, a¢ a rule, the 
percentage docs not rise to more than from between 5 auch 10) 
per cent. It is probable that from 30,000 to 40,000 
cover the total female members of Friendly Societies for the, 
United Kingdom, and this estimate is Leake of a small” 
roportion of female Rechabites as well as Total Abstinent 
Danebters of Photnix. The first open affiliated Order for women 
only was founded in 1885 i the Rey, J. Frome Wilkinson, 
then # Suffolk clergyman. {t now has twenty-six courts 


branches, and a membership of 1200. There besides, a) 
Women's Church of England Temperance Benefit , andl 
an Oxford Working Women’s Society, the latter = 


based on # trade rother thar roy Roce 
onl sickness benefits of strictly 

‘This brings usto a brief ning of pein can val he "eared 
as a new departure on the part of the male affiliated societies 
(with the partial exception of the Rechabites) Pre 
opening their doors to female membership through th 
ment of women’s lodges and courts, Ac the eleventh bour the 
rights of women to asi of the advantages and 


principles of the! 
Orders are being allowed. Doubiless, the pioneer work, example, 


_ 
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are closely followed by the Temperance Orders and several 
Unities of Oddfellows, especially by the Manchester Unity and 
the United Order, Within ten years the juvenile eer TT 
of the Foresters has doubled, ant it now stands at over 11: 
ag contained in some 1500 juvenile courts of Great Britain ; the 
annual rate of admission exceeds 20,000, and that of transference 
to adult courts 5,600. It is not difficult to predict with some 
certainty that, other things being equal, that society which 
mys the best attention to its * nurseries,’ as feeders to the adult 
Eeay, is most likely to improve the quality of its members, and 
therefore of its position. This branch of mutual thrift is 
mostly confined to the affiliated orders, and some societies of 
the centralized type. That local societies have not risen to the 
occasion is another sign that they are behind the times, and 
are, almost without exception, making way for larger bodies, 
Summing up ‘all sorts and conditions * of societies, we get 
the following comparative table * :— 





— No. of Members. | Warth of Puri. 





+ £ 
Affiliated Orders (with Branches). «2,988,000. 16,737 000 
Other Booietiogn - . | 





But save in the case of a small proportion of branches of the 
affiliated societies, these figures reler only to bodies which have 
registered, and there are still unregistered societies to be 
accounted for, It is difficult to estimate the latter with even 
approximate accuracy, seeing they are in rally rivate associa= 
tions which do not take either the official suthor dee a8 i i 
Street or the general public into their confidence, The 
missioners of 1874 thought the proportion of pe ee bodies 
was os largo as that of registered. But this will scarcely, we 
imagine, be the ense twenty years Inter, That period has 
severely tested the staying powers of societies, with the result 
that a large number of local unregistered clubs Lave been 
dissolved, owing to the ‘box’ being closed, and the younger 
members have been absorbed by larger and stronger bodies. 
Still, after due allowance has been made, we shall not be far 
wrong if we take it that 5,000,000 is not too high a figure to 





* Pardly from summaries of rcturps issued from the Registry Offlos and 
from a compiled statement to0do by tho writer from someehat fale tstesaties 
espooting aililinted sociotion. % 
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t (in England and Wales) of those 
vee a it in Fr apateenid age 
rs, are * providing, by their own 
and a small sum for f expenses at death’; 
cay 


for the casualties of industrial life, that, 
pee Chief Registrar, ‘it 
really merely a kind of residuum left of those 
in work or otherwise, and are not able to insure 
; or another’ (Evidence, p. 91). This is most 
‘in the face of the statement made a few years ago by 
jy to the effect that ‘in mo country in the world 
people so improvident ' (Collected Essays) 


closer inspection of the growing body of 
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embodied in the Act, and as draughtsman of the Act itself; and 

a ala eat oe abe id cove Fo 
‘was to guard viloges mt 

Taipatlone of all societies napiniel eed the Act. 

the vexations sometimes attending registration, and the 

engendered by clashing interests, it may be questioned 


defence of the right to manage their own ioc le 
by undue ean iocatonnay oe energy with which he 
ever wont to break a spear with the many advocates of schem 
of nlsory State Insurance, whether covering sick benefite 
or confined to a pension for old age; and his keen sense of the 
difficaltins which beset the path of the Sevier 
Inst, with his Honour Judge Hughes, of the little of 
«Christian Socialists,” the ex-Chief Registrar carried with him 
into his well-earned retirement the good wishes of millions of 
his toiling fellow-countrymen, whose grent associations of 
mutual providence and co-operation he bad done so much to” 
strengthen and consolidate. Farther, it is a pleasing task, in 
the of unqualified statements which are always: 
their way into public print, of wholesale accusotions 
insolvency and mismanagement, to put on record, on Mr. 
Ludlow’s unimpeachable authority : : 
“That within the pale of registration the offect of the Act of 1875 
+ = « haa boon good as all classes of registered societies, cannot 
be doubted. e Registrar has before this bud occasion to 
\ from the tostimony of the officors who examine them, in\how: 
much better form rotumne come in. Tho samo obsaryation applies to” 
rales, amiondments of, rales other docemants sunt for: sogileys 
++ « Correct principles are wi moking = respects: 
contributions ani benefits.” (Report, 1890, p. 22.) yi | 


bh Chamberlain, M.P. document 

sont Roa I een ean ‘Registrar's Fe 

» has receis ut little public notice, though it contains, 

Lith ietadseh osetia’ Sots" -ioecerta for ariving at n correct 
pet 


To 


judgment of the Friendly Societies’ ‘ion. 
egistry Office for atx 


occupied the staff of the R 

leave it embedded in « blue book which, we fear, is as a * 
book" to the many, is an ungrateful reward for the 
ness of the mover and the time and pains of the 
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cieties into three hends, wi 
ate namely, with 
lent! soci including” 


percentage 

to. make Einall a and wennial 

ee set eee aocieties on the register ater for Bgland 
sickness benefit as well as a 


the. number of Dea heee tutithees asians 
the accumulated 1,410,0002. 


‘first take note of the ters in the matter of annual 
ns OF financial balance sheets. This obl is not of 
juation returns, 


F comfort, however, 
‘on reading the following foot-note 
‘These’ figures assume that every socict: 
hall make on annual return; and) include 
ceased! to’exist, but have not sent notice of 
Tt may bate Pe br 
way ‘putting the ease. register is 
irc an nae wiih ita 3 an 
fo the R poate ‘time with a 
corded: ‘is’ a strange 
cle livlog han is dea Geiss once Grider 
rim that 45 per cent. of registered Friendly Societies 
fmnual retary is an’ unfair ‘statement. The 


ing, however, the a 
d register and’ the euiber of ol toe focal aes 
nove vbeen! on it at inning, ee 
c ‘certain’ “or the om 
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setting themselves to remedy any Jatent defects in their organi- 
zation.” 

A more serious defect is revealed under the application of 
the valuation test which has been twice applied and the results 
made public (1880-1, 1885-6), while the statistics contained 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s valuable return considerably forestall the 
figures of the third valuation now being issued. 







| 
Sociotios with Branches . 11,242 sa 8,061 
Independent Societies. 8,717 | 827 | 2,800 | 658,252) 8,901,485, 
14,950 | 3,108 | 11,852 








That no more than half of the total number of societies on 
the official register have made yaluation returns of assets and 
liabilities is largely accounted for, not only by considerations 
which affected the annual returns, but also because a number 
of societies are, by the nature of their constitution, relieved 
from the obligation. Indeed, their financial methods either do 
not imperatively demand, as in the case of juvenile societies, 
or render paar ns in the case of the Stroud Conservative 

len’ 





Working 's Benefit Association (with kindred societies) 
and the it system, ication of the valuation test. 





ay 
tion is also beside tea question with reference to 
dividing and sharing-out clabs, 

We may take it therefore that, with the tion of a 
strictly limited number with which the Registry Office has the 
powers and capacity to deal, those societies upon which 
yaluation is incumbent have complied with legal it 
Tn other words, the Valuation clause of the Act of 1875 has 
proved to be of paramount importance in enabling societics to 
take the bearings of their financial position, and to 
measures which will carry them further from a dan; 
near lee shore and imminent shipwreck. 

Nearly 15,000 societies (inclusive of branches) show under 
valuation a total deficiency of assets compared with liabilities of 
no less than 10,500,000/, as against a surplus of only 1,500,000/ 
It will be our duty, instead of indulging in strong fat profitless 
language and an indiscriminate application of the epithets of 
‘insolvent’ and ‘rotten,’ to endeavour to clearly understand 


al 
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class, share) between) them, Ia owing to, their 
numerical strength, quite half Bese ble deficlenclon watt 
to the whole Sune though in the beeaptecays Ci 
amounts to 764,000, reduced five years later (1890-9) 
681,0002,, the Order as a whole possessed, at the ae 
the present value of all future contributions to. be paid. 
members and received by the society is estimated at no. a 
sum than 9,884,000/, In other words, in the Manchester | r 
the pi of sound. finance, the proportion of assets to 
Tiabilities was 9571 pericont,, improved in the recently 
valuation to the extent of 1-3 per cent, of the li 
Relatiealy according to size, the most unfinancial . b 


among Orders, are the smaller societies, as Id 
enlightened peepee 


expected, these having a less : 
ment, or, perhaps it would be more correct to sayy. 
‘body of members not so well educated in. matters of 
not so qualified to appreciate the true yaluc of the 
of vital statistics and the principles of period lela 

taking or valuation, Indeed, a well-known. Friendly 
valuer tells: a tale, that.on a certain society bei, i 
the Rogistry Office that its valuation return was already. P 
the committee forthwith, after consultation with the members, 
determined to, call in the aid of an eminent firm of quetis 
‘and caluers in the town; and the firm, not ‘villiogy to boss 
business, but knowing that they could not themselyes undertake 
it, sent the papers to the valuer who tells, the tale, 
the middleman’s profits. The smaller bodies af the afi! 
type may be said tobe solvent to the amount of from lis, bd. 
in the pound down to so low « financial condition as 10s, da, 
in the pound, showing, in one notable instance, a ceselonerat 
151. 12s. dd. per member,.or of 180,0002. in a society of 
than 12,000 membors. So far wo have confined our attention 
othe affiliated alent ey mia must me borne a eet 
the ion of the surplos, contributed by band 
courts [hl actuarially pean is not alle as an offset 
against the deficiency, contributed by branches which ate not 
actuarially solvent. The surplus is distributed tro 
thousand and odd branches, and is the property of these 
branches. 

As regards the finances of the ‘independent’ class, 
a gross deficiency of close on fact aliens pie the greater 
share must be sct down to members of the centralized group, 
Miners’ Relief and Railway Societies. The Hearts of Oak forms 
Wa brighh .cxspption,» poeesasing on. .mmplai, aEE EIS ema 


= 
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of ring be regarded as perenne eee 
iabilisen: Five other societies of this grou 





een them no less than 575,000/ to the coat 
speiele actuarial deficiency, while eighteen Miners’ Permanent 
et contribute another 175,001. (according to Intest 
1, furnished to the writer by the courtesy of the 
i it of the Registry Office), and silway 
oa half a million. 
rele Set eating the remedies and their application, a word 
or two will be necessary with respect to causen The subject 
covers such wide ground, that the only way in which we can 
hope to reduce it to our limits is to summarize the main 
causes which are generally operative. In so doing we hall 
pets He the valuable matter to be found in the official re 
iia kere Epecstly bal cecesion fuisiotes acd she 
eipeerstions of distinguished Friendly Society actuaries and 
as Mr. Ralph Hardy, Mr. Watson (Manchester 
mock Neison, Aaa others, as well as additional informa- 
has {recently been ee under our own notice. 
Several minor causes, though of importance, must be left 
unnoticed. Without, therefore, attempting an. pet 
nam of the sul jects we should be inclined to attach 
to the following causes of the Present unsa\ ae 
ition, speaking generally, of Friendly Socisty finance :—~ 
Tnadequacy of existing contributions or subscriptions of 
to mect the benefits promised ; 
parsticheos of ealony powers of capital ; 
it protection and ‘safeguarding of sick 


() Habit of societies to go beyond the terms of sickness 
at aed in Hee to give unsubscribed for old-age 
pensions, ‘under colour’ of continuous or permanent sick pay, 
paced 3 members, ou 
| Not only are many members charged an inadequate 
} contribution whother they enter a society at 18 or 35, 
many of the graduated ‘ables of contribution in use are 
“ cine drawn Be Be an inadequate scale. The standard 
les that ns used with safety may be 
said to be oe famous tables of the Inte Mr, Henry Ratcl aad 
based on the sickness and mortality experience atthe 
Unity, or the ‘ Foresters’ Leicester’ tables, ee a 
_ Neison on the experience of the he Anan Order of 
Fae for Temperance Societies, the ‘Neison’ tables, 
the experience of the Rechabites. A uniform scale 
must 
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must at onco bo set aside, as unscientific and uajust; under 
such, if a sufficiently high sees bes a member 
joining at an early age would throughout life be overcharged, 
while a member joining later in life, say between 30 and 40, 
would be undercharged. But, ns a matter of fact, the usual 
uniform scale is fixed at an annual payment only sufficient to 
provide for the liabilities the young members bring to a society, 
leaving little or nothing over to go towards making up the 
deficiencies of the older members. The first essential in 
Friendly Society finance is that every member should bring his 
due and proper share to the common fund, The one ae 
to the inadequacy and injustice, in operation, of = 
scale at all ages of entry, would appear to be that of the Hearts 
of Oak. This exception, however, is more apparent than 
real, seeing that the age limit of candidates for membership ix 
tly restricted, no member being admitted who is not under 
30 years of age; and even in this instance the Society owes its 
present. pospet and sound position to an increased contribu- 
tion which Mr. Hardy recommended some years ago, and the 
late Secretary, Mr. Marshall, succeeded in ading the 
general body of management to accept. Besides, Mr. Hard) 
has himself admitted that ‘he had no objection to a man of 1 
ying the assessed risk of a man of 30’ (* Enquiry,’ p. 69). 
Te vast majority of socicties have seen the evil of & uniform 
rate, and have endeavoured, but with only partial success, to 
give it up in favour of « scale graduated, according to the 
liabilities brought to a society at cach age of entry. 
Unfortunately, such improved scientific tables haye only 
been made compulsory as regards new members; they are 
prospective, not retrospective. This partial treatment of a 
recognized ill has made matters rather worse than better. It 
will at once be seen that, if new bers only contribute their 
proper share to the common li ics, and the old members 
continue an insofficient contribution, it is like the tetngol 
new cloth to an old garment. As the age of the oldies 
increases and brings increased liabilities on the society, the 
time will come when they will have exhausted their own shares 
in the common fund, and will begin to draw sick pay from the 
shares of the younger members, which shares, instead of 
accumulating and fractifying at compoand interest in order 
that a store may be laid by for their increased will 
be eaten into and become wholly insufficient, Tint’ these 
inger members have been charged adequate contributions 
will not save the society, unless they arc in a separate 
fund which cannot be got at by the older members. Further, 
there 
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there are graduated and graduated scales, ‘I have not the 
least hesitation, writes Mr. James Barnes, a well-known 
Forester and compiler of the ‘Statement of the Valuations’ of 

‘in assuming that out of over 600,000 members, 

2 100,000 are paying graduated contributions in 
with the scales of the General Laws.’ And if this 
the case with one of the two financial leaders, we may be 
other societies are in no better condition, The 
Unity, benefiting by the labours of their late 

fle, and of bis successor, Mr, Reuben Watson, 

pear to be almost the only Order in which adequate 

tables, for avernge liabilities, obtain throughout its 
breadth, for all members and in all branches. But 
if to show that perfection is still an ideal to make 
in reforms, hazardous occupa- 
not, as a rule, ded for. Tables have been drawn 
the Society against the extra claims brought by miners, 
are nat obligatory on lodges. 
‘been found,’ Shee! Mr. tent Sot ones wet 
neighbourh jnarrios, and wi it wor! 
ure most ecteuaiva deficiencies wor sew! hecioun and 
oven, although it mush bo admitted ... that the ordi tables 
have been adopted, . . . it is found that the contributions of these 
tables aro utterly inadequate for the greater liabilities of such 
ocoupations.’ (Pago 120.) 

‘These considerations are of the greater importance because of 
the roral exodus of recent years, the agricultural labourers 
haying im Jorge numbers migrated to mining districts. The 
Census of 1891 shows that 118,000 men and boys now working 
in or about mines were working elsewhere in 1881, Any one 
‘of these men (to omit the boys), if he was insured previous to 
his 1 fion, has increased ‘the liabilities which on his 
accoant the Friend Society has undertaken? The greater 
to 


el 





an 
a i i 
Fe 
: 
i 


in 


for, or the only alternative adopted ; 

a line to receive them. And this has been done 
by the Hearts of Oak, the management of which society has 
& new rule, or rather restored an old one, 





which mining was not an excluded trade), 
Tnsufficiency of earning of capital is nnother very 
cause of deficiencies, it is borne in mind that 


‘Society actuarial tables are based on an expected 
n of & current 3 per cent, compound interest, some of 


lal ara of 34 per cent, it is manifest that when 
, 303. L the 
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the invested funds of a society or branch fall below such rates, 
the tables will not carry the benefits insured usider them. ‘This 
danger has long been recognized in the Manchester Unity, the 
Foresters, and some other socictics of the affiliated class, a& well 
as in the larger number of general societies, and means bave 
been adopted to sccure a sufficiently high and at the same time 
snfe rate of interest, But in too many cases this is not the 
case with branch fonds. And useful as thoy are in so | 
ways, it is unquestionably weit coven) eae with 

2 ‘cent, are $0 man, is into wl the management 
Be ages and courts fall, The investment-is 80 easy to miake; 
and so safe (in Post Office Savings Banks) when made, that 
there is a growing disinclination to take the money out, when it 
has become: sufficiently large to be earning a higher rate of 
interest. A simple instance will show the true value of interest, 
a factor in good management too often If 100%. be 
invested for fifty years at 24 per cent, upon ae 
at the close che iod it would have grown to 3431.5 

if invested at 3} per cent., the 100/. would have become S58. 
Daring, the past nincteen Liwy the Unity bas 
received in interest on capital 3,849,000/. 

(3) Lack of protection of funds means the felt of 
the insidious disease of ‘malingering.’ Here | societies, 
and oe the Aye ead peste i Lis local society 
— inestimable advantage of being able to 
aad ales ‘the spot, With 


guard sickness claims on the spot. or 
general societics it is different, This is seen in the abore- 
a sick claims of the Hearts of Oak, but more st 


in those of the Rational Sick and Burial Association, in whit 
society the valuer found that the aggregate duration of the 
sickness of members under valuation had exceeded the § 
tation’ of the Foresters’ tables by 92,000 weeks, or 31 per 
cent. and of the Ratcliffe tables by 114,000 weeks, or 41 ‘per 
cent. Nodoubt bad trade and a growing difficulty of Reon 
regalar wages have had something to do with what 

seem to be nothing less than ‘malingering.' 

(4) That Friendly Societies are in the habit of going outside 
their sickness contracts may be news to some of our readers. It 
has been so frequently asserted! that Friendly Societies do not 
sufficiently provide for the old age of their members, that it 
sounds strange to say that one of the great causes of their 
present unsatisfactory financial position is, owing to their 
having provided for what are really old-age disabilities, which 
are ontside their original parpose and object, except in the case 
of a few semi-county societies. 





Friendly 





go beyond this, they distinctly eer oomida the terms of sucl 
castracts, and, in the form of ‘continuous’ or ‘reduced’ sick 

fey some eosin on their older members towards which 

se tnembers have never contributed. 

- Natural decay’ has been decided (under the rules of a 

society whose | were before the Court), in a recent 

j the Divisional Court of Queon’s Bench, not to be 
| in the term ‘ sickness.” As we have explained else- 

where :— 

(A eth pe . 

of thine (ap te Nie ‘of old 

work arrivos, the Society's arate many cases fools 

strotch a 


ae 
F 
be 
uF 
ine 
bis 
E 
& 


“ ‘remedies themsclves arc not eae th ted the 
begins when the bulk of members are asked to apply 


fs moro clastic than the contract Poe 







in the opinion of the late Lord 
Sir Roundell Palmer), who held 


x ea igo emement pegerpegtme 

co ead any relief or other benefit 
Sipe ay of wll any Yatber toy then bo 

anaes to actual rocoipt under — rules.” 


: stat a ae rhs of bree ted 





of defleiene) rodluicod interost, but mainly 


a tak the ponaion form ing is dein, 
Macey teyarsenrton toadived tht deeeptaein any 
’ asentalloeanens og ike. itmpressions 
Society 
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This meant that when a member was in receipt of sick pay 
at a given rate, the rate could not be altered so long as be was 
in receipt of the same, though it is the fundamental principle 
in all Friendly Socicties that members when they join are 
bound by subsequently amended rules, The contracts are 
mutual, and may be amended if found to militate against the 
general well-being of the members, as a whole, and to endanger 
the stability of the society. If it were not so, a8 we have 
shown, a comparatively few of the older members, who all their 
Friendly Society lives bad been paying too little for the 
benefits assured to them, who had been for years eating up the 
tions of other and younger members, might so continue to 
es upon the funds until they brought the society, or branch, 
to dissolution, and had not only thrown themselves ont of 
benefit, but brought down the same fate upon all other members, 
The first and foremost remedy, therefore, is the immediate 
readjustment of all faulty contracts, made, many of them, i 
ignorance of actuarial principles (and extending over a period 
of from 30 to 50 years and more), and the obligation of all 
members to pay adequate contributions for benefits insured. 
We have already alluded to the improved opinion on this vital 
question which been manifesting itself on boards of manage~ 
ment and among the more intelligent and more enlightened 
members; but, as is natural, cither a general increase of con- 






un 
funeral benefit which had been added twenty-fivo yeare agoy with the gael. 
thot in a moment 99,000 wae strook off from: tho heavy actuarial ‘of 
‘the District Fonem! Fund 

of 
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of our own money; we are still putting money by, It all 
comes from a disregard of future liabilities which should be met 
the contributions of the individual members who create 
liabilities. And the younger generation of working men 
aos alive to the fact that, if they join a society in 
which the members do not contribute their full quota 
to the funds, their own contributions will have to be oral to 
supply | the deficiencies; in other words, that the you) il 
‘tr ede for the older, and that if, as is extremely likel 
does not continue to flow in, they will be dey 
aes they have insured for. The society will 
position of « man who, having to pay 100%, at the ce 
ten years, himself only provides for that payment by 
per annum. In this rough illustration we have omitted the 
tion of interest, but in principle it correctly sets forth the 
It is not the healthy young man who will be robbed, 
and aged man, since be will have become the 
finds it out; and then it will be too late for 
shelbeptene insurance. 
ie ovident that, if all members are to be insured under 
uate tables, each society should be careful to record and 
‘its own sickness and mortality experience. The best 
standard average tables may by no means cover, without 
at, the actual linbilities of a special vary For 
example, it has been abundantly proved that the ‘Ratcliffe 
ee do not suit agricultural districts, In this connection, 
is much to be wished that the new Government tables, based 











ee 


ible tables will be vitiated unless the 
nt and greater care is taken to safeguard 








‘The best safeguard, the remedy without which all other 
remedies will be of little avail, is that senile decay, ol 


id-age 

disability, shall be no 1 treated as a sick claim, but shall 
be wided for, Both the Foresters and the 
ity have seen re and the executive of the 
society sreneenee the Manchester Unity directorate 
with a view to all sickness contracts of future entrants ending 
at 65. of age, after which any further insurance must be 







4s superannuation or old-age m. The slight 
‘in contributions should not by ober sufficient to 
from joining. 
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* Su) a joined the socicty at the ago of 20, it-wonla 
ne» es Sel tere eee 
is But supposing the member desired to have sick 

‘enefite till he was 65, and after Sem week for the rest of his 
tin case he would require to pay 214, 1 & your, or 
24, 11d. moro than it would cost him for sick its only. Was 
there any one who could say that a uct St Se ae iu 
eee ae siank ot x young aa 202" Chee mi lt 
Pensions by Mr. Ballan Stond, Secretary of the Foresters.) . 


Even at 25 years of age the payment would be only 255 7d. 
per annum. Another advantage to the member would be 
that he could receive his pension regularly, and there would ‘be 
an end of any unpleasantoess as to whether he was 
from specific sickness or only natural decay, besides 
him the freedom to work, if able and inclined to do so, 
if he insured under a scale in which the extras added to his 
premiums on account of old age could be returned if he died 
before attaining the pension age, ‘his last scruple would be 
Seat Further, Ls all He would = rN 
years of he would be reli aving to money, 
for such mea time when his full meray yRTWaee were Over or 
would soon_be so, - 
It is not likely, however, that this imperative financial reform 
will be unanimously agreed upon by the societies themselves; s0 
that one and all should introduce it at a given date, The better 
way, we are of opinion, would be to introduce « new clause into 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1875, to the effect that'sickness 
contracts shall not run beyond 60 or G5 years of ages and that 
the remainder of life must be otherwise provided for, 99) + 
It is only fair and just to acknowledge the services of a little 
band of financial reformers, who for some years past have beew 
instant in season and out, pressing reforms upon the body of 
members. _ And among this band, all too small for the work, the 
recent loss of Mr. C. J. Radley, a Past High Court Ranger of 
the Foresters, has been severely felt. ‘The late Mr. Radley left 
no stone unturned if only he might improve the finaneial posi- 
tion of his society ; and with him we would name, as advocating: 
advance’ with unwearied zeal, though often preached) to: ears 
that will not hear, Mr. Reuben Watson, the veteran Actunry of 
the Manchester Unity, Mr. Ballan Stead, the permanent Seere- 
~, of tho Foresters, Mr. Cleveland, Secretary of the National 
Oddfellows, Mr. Richardson Campbell, Scribe of the Rechubites, 
Mr. Boyd, Socrotary of the Rationalists, and) others, One 
great result of this work has been that the principal 
societies have taken in hand decaying branches, and made it 
obligatory 





— | 





“This divided and in many respects uncertain llegianen 
wurely have to be pub an end to svoner or Inter, and the Registry 
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will 

Office either annexed ag 8 whole to some othar gront or 
it aewaope ine 


laced andor gome spocial Minister, or finally itaclf = 
Tiditionl great ay of Stato,” 
But we confess to having fears lest any further dopartare in 


the direction of Government interference or suj 

might be misunderstood, and be calculated to suesaes rather 
than to encourage the free play of individualism and the steady 
flow of voluntary effort to which the Reports issued from 
Abingdon Street bear such eloquent testimony. Meanwhile, 
as originally recommended by the Commissioners of Friendly 
Societies, the appointment of assistant registrars for each 

would tend to relieve the existing extreme centralization 
pressure of business, To utilize County Councils in this 
matter would only be returning, in an improved form, to the 
system of local registration which existed throughout the 
country prior to the Act of 1829. 

Much still remains unsaid, many topics of interest have not 
been so much as touched upon, but our space has already run ont, 
and we bring our rough but, we venture to hope, not un 
able survey of the Kriendly Society system to a close with an 
enforcement of the situation, It is one of danger as well as one 
of safety, one of warning as well as one of hope, The ai, 
of Valuation, standing at the place where the path divi 
unmistakably to the upward road leading to the firm ground of 
financial stakility, anf refuse or to delay to take that road 
must inevitably end, sooner or later—and in many cases sooner 
rather than later—in an overwhelming flood of dissolution. 
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. aa Addresses. By Horace and James Smith. London, 


T° that vast magazine of Science and Literature known as the 
“Allgemeine Encyclopidie’ of Ersch and Gruber, begun 
dn Leipzig in the year 1818, and advanced in 1894 no 
coals than the letter P, may be found some half-a-dozen 
Fipaied al ‘on the subject of ancient parody. Therefore 

no occasion to compare in this paper the respeo- 

= selene of Pott and Benfey, to determine whether the word 
to speak, or from faz, to know, 

jponax or Hegemon, to 

re parode of the Greek 

ithe *Batrachomyo- 

machin’ and in the Riovaede versions of Euripides, nor to 
eaponnce the stock quotation aye the impecuniosity of Plato 
to be found in that most evil-s ing book which is inscribed 


OT, 


But we may fairly inquire into the meaning of iy in our 
own a nabjoce Which baa provoked no li discussion. 
The (alate Remon ph penprmaanrn eeanesrog gre 
‘modern editions ‘Jeopar it itt supports 
eee ey actading tein tis: Werds‘and Phrase mosieaniee 
“stood,” pesca isl y aplasia se plibprestinctn tive 
clearly 
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declared tha that ee 

ancienne que la potsie méme,’ goes on to say that ‘le 

la mom siied, Je grotesque et Ia parodie se rentrent 

tellement l'un dans l'autre que Ridge difficile daperce- 

voir la différence.” He ead however, and 

another distinction, that parody is separated ra by 

the novelty, of its subject-matter, and. that it is for this | 

not properly predicated of the * Virgile’ of Searron, — 

Fournel guards himself from writing « general 7h \bure 

lesque, which, he says, ‘nous entraincrait dans des 

ments \infinis, but. considers. generally that. the, 

between this and parody lies in the {at thas in nie 

stuol aractersy are aniainod.» sulinoh inhale! piper 

wide dive nce of literary opinion we 

thomore general definition o parod) by. cs Saleen 

inyersa mutatis vocibus ad ridiculum sensum. trahens,’ and to 

wal parody, a composition either in ranoel or 
more or less closely on an original work, or of 

original works, but turning, the scrious sense of such reas 


lances im podem slik, mt 
peso for eehpeintes contrast and that its 

be able to aly sven thes ite ‘chasms mci eal 
the ridiculous the sublime, that there must be in it what 
Dr. Jobnson calls a discordia ‘concors, is bat to say shat ite 
author must be a wit. A witty distortion or di 


ideas 
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thus parodied : 


© Gratie owns omni quam mora tardat abeat.” 


Other samples of this sort of ly may be found in Frenchee; 
and English, In the ‘Cid’ of Corneille, it is written: 


* Pour ids que solent lea rois, ils sont eo que nous sommes, 
Ils shies ‘a ‘tromper, comme les autres basses 
The * Chatelain Decoiffé,’ commencing the second verse with 
“Ils so trompont on yore,’ 
introduces a truth for all time, 
Pope’s charming lines, 
“Hero shall the spring its earliest swects bestow, 
Here the first roves of the year shall blow,’ 

by a change introduced by a certain Katharine Fanshawe on 
the opening of Regent's Park, of ‘sweets’ into ‘coughs" and 
‘roses’ into ‘noses,’ afforded a parody by some indeed cone 
sidered happy, but to others offensive, from its ineptitude and 
vulgarity, its obviousness and its ease. 

In Spain presumption, if we may credit Mr. Ticknor, 
voked caricature, and parody followed fast on the heels ot rile 
In * Don Quixote, —that sublime parody, az it has been called 
by Prescott,—the whole race of knights errant was cut short, and 
a bastard romance routed by ‘Cervantes’ serious air,” In the 
Spanish drama the gracioso is a necessary burlesque of the hero, 

f the heroic style, the leading parodies in Spain are the 
‘Gatomachia’ of Lope de Vega, and Villaviciosa’s * Mosques,’ 
Tn the latter is described battle between ants and flies, with 
all the attendant circumstances of heroes, armies, shipwrecks, 
councils, gods and goddesses, which interest us in Homer and 
Virgil. The poem is interesting, but, like most cosas de Espaia, 
it is a trifle woo long. It contains a dozen cantos, and each 
canto contains somewhere about fourscore stanzas. We regard 
it with additional interest when we learn that its author was a 
leading light in the fires of the Inquisition. ‘5 *Cat-fight,” 
which parodies portions of Ariosto and the old ballads, is in 
seven cantos, the author calls them,—and represents the 
course of a deadly feud between two of these animals on account 
of the love of a cecal who is introduced tothe reader sitting 
cathe licking her tail, fete 

ligious parodies are, as tl ler may no 
paral ooktioed either in Spain or Portugal; of Ph luce 
country an unlucky Jew, Jozé da Silva, of whom the *Os 
Encantos de Medea’ and the * Esopaida’ are said, by those who 
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e , to approach very nearly to parodies, was burnt 
the jisition, for some offence found in his works, at 

Lito ete 

Le! p Travesti’ of Scarron is, like patie Ged 
tae ae ved this, for he left it in the 
wnidst of the cighth book. It is strange that any one should 
have to complete it. But many thus 
thought, and M. Victor Fournel has added to his edition ‘la 
suite de Moreau de ' We fear few readers will read the 
whole of the work of and we are certain they will 
never reach in due sequence of order the work of M. Brasei. 


* Co n'est pas foi jeu d’onfant, 
‘Cost lo fardoau d'un éléphant,’ 
writes the original author, and after the first book the reading 
mes almost as wearisome as the writing. Not only is 


most fesse, never wearies of 
40 doing, and weeps copiously on every Conceivable occasion. 
* * Bopas pleurant comme un veau . . . 
> yates 
Pil douneit dos ploure & orld 
» qu'il avoit lo don de Inrmes. 


, the absurdities, if they may be so called, of the 
ly satirized. “Disclia jastitiam monid, 
ivos,’ says Salmoneus in hell, addressing him- 
)who were no more in « condition to profit by his 
e, and, says 





. sentence est bonne ot belle ; 
{ Mais en enfer i quoi sert-elle ?” 
burlesque is still read seems likely from the publi- 
the | vile more than imo entries weet 
the first. To appreciate it ful the origi 
understood: the more one Rnoa'ct the Ladin oh 


respect that it 

only the 

d seria editions ee author's life- 

we its lecessor. 

Baeistaynatatewuick pollares: the: paged a als 
an 


i 
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and Aristophanes 5 Ine Mpreoeals teed ej i pit 0 
br age ee icati 

resigeh ts ately fs Ganka pose mthero 


Siege ‘Mtn cnr ene na tert 
serious, But/the national genius seems too solemn 
fox, this (ores Kind. of caricature ; iy aid 
Boelinas fea ayaa 

we 
such as. atest “edo yor face 
*Hussiten vor Naumburg,’ Rc 
ariscaeteni can Oca w kit Roller anal Jaes hs Hee 
clear that the author is much of the opinion of Sulzer, who 
perhaps speaks in the name of his nation, when he says— 


«Man russ 09 weit im Leicht: Papen 
Lita Aree ett and ish Monee aicbe Mae 
Frovel, den, der wirklich ornethefte sogar 1 
Higherlich macht.’ - 
‘The last sentence lends us to the vexed avonion of seated 





viri, with great applause, Toe <n a 
betaling you Prary not consider the mere husk of a 
but the energy of the thought,’ Afterwards, when their error 
was discovered, this energy lost its force for theso critics of 
Erasmus and decidlers of religious LS er! who at that time 
determined the difference between 2 Christian and a heretic, 
The aa are supposed to be written to Ortvit a Grating, 
and display ad are the ignorance and iniquity of the 


The “Gristle, Obsct Obscurorum Virorum,’ though they 

such laughter in Erasmus as to cause him, say 

burst a malignant boil, were considered by ieee repent 
1517, as the work of perverse writers who had lost all fear of 
God and man. But the book ugh 5 Capes 
emancipation of human reason from the fetters of theology and 
scholasticism. It had much the sane effect on the hierophant, 
as Captain Macheath in the ‘Beggar's isi: on the high- 
wayman, Where seriousness succumbed laughter succeeded : 


associations, 
belief, it is an attempt to degrade and vulgarize 
elevate and refine, it is an hoe of aig gi 
| Spee of art, it is an irreverence and a desecration, 
Tabca tia test for. Butis it possible for parod, 
igion? It is rather that flee religion oy 
~acalegt titans in oh fe etnonen, tins teak It 
‘religion by attacking that which ovuntarfats it, the 
not of deeds but of eg It discredits hypocrisy. 
Ate uaa 8 only spurious gods, 

The object ope is ae only to amuse. It has also 
smo ret i ot ral ai. t ex mannerism and 
It is opposed to every of untruth, to pre- 

to bombast, to hypocri yoietestayane folly, Mie 

tumid meanness Dy eeaaliats ite legitimate prey 
vord, its chief end is to disconcert human vanity. Tesco the the 
ee: and bitter dislike to it manifested by so many 
cell Ss No small number, if they could be induced 
b fh in this matter, would allow in private that they 
Lost’ a trifle wearisome, and that they could 
more than one canto of the ‘ Faery Queen.” ee in 
c it is a different matter: there no words can express their 
sdmiration for these works. To burlesque them is the occu- 
on of ‘fools of obliquity of vision and of darkened 


ly, in fact, like other parodies, may be what 
tok Sistas instractor tengo 
t like other lies, to achieve this ful end it 
freedom of 


lific fancy, and sparkling wit, 
ec the completest manner 
for this reason burlesque i 
Tt would be unwise, even if as in Hone’s case it 
were, 
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‘ible, to fetter any form of religious 

Baling. ly, like Tightaing, by its very nature attacks that 
which is most exalted : eee summos fal; montes,” 
Its ridicule, so Jong as it bur! only the and 
erated sentiment, may be the tou shone a pa and the test 
offtrath. It has been adopted mn by our ablest 
divines; it played an ined pre in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; it has ed rest! instrament 16) Sheer 
movement. Yet, though it may be true that only Feeble 
and Faint Heart such parodies with fear and hatred, the 
majority of mankind are neither stron, meade as nor courageous 
in males c bicrsnen! and it woul 

Mect specimens of the wit of Luther and Ben 
Season, of sit Charles Hanbury Williams, Dodsley and Hone. 

To burlesque Dr, Watts is almost as bad as to bi 

religion. vi men have been found capable of Rein 
atrocity. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, under the well-known 
Secon Lets Carrell tas had Oe aadac ay 
ee paren. 
* How dot! little 5) Si 
idleness and mischief, in verse hallowed by the 
eS and in * Alice’s Adventures se Wonderland’ we 


ChE ea bape) 
And mp prep tre f 
On every golden scale, 
valine elena 
spreads his ela 
Perib eenay rim fi fabeoin 
With gontly amiling jaws.” 


“Tis the voice of the slug, sings Dr, W: 
Dodgson, in what seems to hate gona psp voy roan 
taste— 





* "Tia the yoive of the lobster,” 


The range of peedet is too wide to attempt any complete 
classification. It has invaded every department of letters Not 
having spared religion, it has ventured to assail the nursery. In 
a poem, in which the original metre is altered and the 


panes «Not ae Alpine snows or ice, 


Basle) hee po dorice, 
‘Yet low the fate they found. 


— . 
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‘They did not climb for love of famo, 
io A ‘at stern, 's call; 
were united in their aim, 
ded on their fall” 

gratuitous assumptions in this poem, that it was their 
fetch the pail bi water, and iat thelr fate befell them 
ale ground, are condoned by its exquisite conclusion. 
“more exact parody of Mary Howitr’s ‘ Will you walk into my 
Parlour ?’—a poem with a moral tendency, and therefore as some 

‘Sappose not to be parodied —is to be seen in Dodgson’s 

* Will you walk a little faster? said a whiting to a snail ; 

‘'Phero's a porpoise clote behind us, and ho'a troading on my tail.” 

“In our own country political and theatrical ies are 
the most common; of the latter, Buckingham's *Re- 
) Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Knight of the Burning 
Pele, and Sheridan's ‘Critic’ are the most famous. The 
‘Tom Thumb’ of Fielding and the ‘Chrononhotonthologos” 
of Carey have been succeeded by the more particular dramatic 
burlesques of our own time. In these France is often > as 
in the * Marie, tu ronfles ' of Victor Hugo's * Marie Tudor,’ and 
‘in the desecration of Wagner's * Rienzi’ by ‘ Rien! scic en trois 
actes.’ ‘Scie’ in French argot nearly corresponds to our own 
some of the best and the best known are 


s 
OF political 

in Anti-Jncobin,’ a Peer too frequently 

polluted by political personality. Though such parodies are 






‘aamerous, they are generally uninteresting. They soon become 
Raieerl aisle after theis occasion bas posed axey, OF those 





Church service called the Catechism, and other parts thereof, 
‘with intent to bring these works into contempt. * Hoping and 
that you are Christians,’ said Lord Ellenborough on 
his address to the jury, ‘I doubt not that your verdict 
will be in accordance with your creed.’ But the jury found 
Hone not guilty, and emphasised their finding by initiating o 
en for the accused, which amounted to several thousand 
82.—No. 363. “ wounds. 
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nds. Ellenborough, says Campbell, oat a 
na way bome alee the trial, sets ee again held 
head in public. For him these political squibs were the dis- 
scmination of an awful system of impicty, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that he thought it as much his duty fore roe 
in gaol for his parodies as to condemn « poor wretch to 
es stealing in a shop to the value of five shillin, oe 
og in the Bury St. Edmund's trial a disbelief in 
Seer was all one with a disbelief in Christianity, and 
Ellenborough saw an abrogation of the Commandments in a 
parody of the Catechism. 

Parodies of the works of English and Amorican authors have 
been laboriously collected and industriously ae by 
Mr. Walter Hamilton, in six quarto volumes. Mr. Hamilton 
deals chiefly with modern parodics, but with these he deals 
wholesale, No single , good, bad, or indifferent, a 
Sai ta ieoapad’ ‘the oolloe seen bac ater Hood, Gray, 
fang) 1, Goldsmith, Kingsley, Scott, have, like comma 

is lengthy tail, But he eelia: justice with merey, Fo 

Heed maar that has appeared on Tennyson's Che 

Ly ight le’ or Poe's * Raven,’ Hamlet's * Soliloquy” or 
Longfel lows ‘Excelsior,’ would be ‘a tedious and almost end- 
hess task.’ No less than a hundred so-called parodies are, how- 
ever, given on Ann Taylor’s ‘My Mother,’ ‘Those who are 
stout enough to search through these many volumes—to which 
there is no general index—may find, perhaps, other parodies 
equally numerous of equally important pieces of rhyme. 

Mr, Hamilton’s collection is, we have snid, ae It is 
only fair to give a specimen of his notes taken at random from 
the third volume. A-propos of D'Israeli’s “ Parodies” in his’ 

© Curiosities of Literature,’ we learn that this article was written 
more than fifty years ago, that ite author was a Jewish gentle- 
man, of great literary attainments and of a most amiable 
character, and father of the late Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, Of Tennyson, it is said that it is well known 
that the poet-laureate *is exceedingly vain of his writings, and 
does not to place them on a par with those of 
Of Longfellow, we find that he was elected a member of the 
Russian | Acodomy of Science, and of the Spanish Academy. 
Byron's ‘ Caledonia, very stern and wild,’ gives zise to a peo? 
on the industry, intelligence, and integrity of Scotchmen. 
*Jokely* was written by an Amateur of Fashion. 

In the delicate mate of religious parodies the author draws 
a somewhat subtle distinction. Only those parodies are ad- 
safiied which, * though imitating the im or language of portions 


— | 
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of our liturgy, have no tendency to ridicule religion in itself, nor’ 

to burlesque any of its dogmas.’ En revanehe, he gives us an 

American view of bicycling, taken from an obscure periodical 

‘the United States, which commences thas: ‘And in these 

= the young man of the city is possessed of a demon, and 

taketh it upon him to learn to ride the bicycle, And he 

that teach the instrument, and he sayeth unto 

Lo, now teach me this thing at one-half a tmde-shekel 

hour’; and after that ‘a publican’s card,” su: to parody 

Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount, a ribald 

of which the stagnant dulness is only to be equalled 

ity. Mr. Hamilton, in his Introduction, 

of the custom of turning high 

class work into ridicule, but that many of the parodiaa he has 

collected are in themselves works of considerable literary merit. 

“this category ‘The Publican’s Card" cannot ‘in itself’ 
certainly be contained. A parod 


objection we have to find with Mr. Hamilton's 
‘elaborate and conscientious work is the absence of heaven's first 


taw,—the want of order, the failure of systematic a1 it. 
Deere arity bocre oes accsdad ind "He! Bae uta’ 
to follow the advice of Horace, posemges prematur in annum.” 


Mach concern would have been spared the reader by a com- 
index. It is true that in each book the names of the 
of the subjects parodied are arranged alphabetically ; 
is no complete index of the whole work, and some 
: of Tennyson say, appear in the first volume, and others 
3e same poet in the last. The parodies of Gray's ‘Elegy’ 
we are told, on page 48 of vol. v., but again aP pea 
irregularly,’ as the author allows, on 317. The 
in the first index of the first volume is that of one of 
our modern parodiste, Charles Stuart Calverley, 
jis verse appears, so far as we can find, until we 
ich the third. 
striking contrast to nae seaslbas ron be? of 
. Parton, hough fies form only a of his ime 
of * Humorous LLeierent deals iti nari fable, 
eniga and epigram, he has selected, evidently with 
C en ee best, at least the best known, Tha he 
vinclade them in at most two hundred pages. A 
are added at the conclusion of the bods, whida. 
m2 vend 


ale 


i 
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tend to explain remote and obscure allusions, but we are spared 
that impertinent superfluity of annotation which exasperates the 
reader rather than elucidates the sense, 

*Das Burleske,’ writes Herr Flogel, ‘iat in England niomale so 
woit als in Itelien und Frankreich getriebon worden, welehes wahr- 
scheinlich in dom ornathaften Charaktor dicser classischen Nation 
seinen Grund hat.’ : 

This opinion, though complimentary, seems inaccurate. So 
largo is the growth of English parody that our chief difficulty 
has been in selecting the finest samples. And yet with the 
exception of Isaac Hawkins Browne, the author of the famous 
poem on the ‘ Immortality of the Soul,’ we have not sought them 
in any volumes earlier than those of the Lake poets. 
Hawkins Browne, in ‘A Pipe of Tobacco,’ 
Cibber, Philips, Thomson, Young, Pope, and Swift. 
of these authors is closely imitated, and every one of Browne's 
compositions has the merit of brevity. The parody of Thomson 
contains some good lines : 
* Behold an engine, wrought from tawny minos 

Of il ay, vith plate virtue fru, 

A wod magnific o'er, I grasp, T fill, 

By este T all tho while, 

clling at ease, inhalo the broozy balm. 

But chief, when Bacchus, wont with thee to join 

In genial strife and orthodoxal ale, 

Streams life and joy into the Masea' bowl.’ 
Many of the passages are taken word for word from the author 
of the ‘ Poem on Liberty.’ 

The parody on Young begins thus :— 

‘Critics, nvaunt! ‘Tobueco is my theme ; 
‘Tremble like hornets at tho blasting steam.’ 
And after succeed in due order Pollio and Sir Tawdry, Citronics=, 
and Prudella, 

Pope is credited with— 

*« Blest leaf! whose aromatic gules dispense 
To templare modesty, fo PATHONS OREO, 















Come to thy poet, come with healing wings, 
nf Tal and lege ine vexclesd Hy Riagete 


And Swift with— 


“Boy, bring an ounco of Freeman’s best, 
And bid the vicar bo my guost'; 
followed in the course of the poem by the proper number <7 


asterisks. 
or 
i 
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* Of the parodies of the Lake Poets, of Wordsworth and Southey 
and ridge, the name is legion. In the voluminous collec~ 
tion of Mr. Hamilton, hosts of these assemble and mect together, 
Some of the best are written by Horatio and James Smith, the 
one a stockbroker, the other a solicitor to the Ordnance, in the 
‘Rejected Addresses, dignified by Jeffrey with the title of a 
classic, a book with which most people are too familiar to share 
the condition of that Leicestershire parson, real or apocryphal, 
‘who was unable to understand why the * Addresses" were rejected, 
as being in his judgment very ably done, A near relation was 
this cleric of the simple-minded man who confessed there were 
in Gulliver some things he could not quite believe. 

Numerous as the arrows in the martyred Saint Sebastian are 
the dendly darts of parody sticking in the side‘ of Wordsworth, 
Some of the keenest, alas! were cast by the kindred hands of 
Byron and Shelley, Wordsworth's insignificant detail, his 
monotonous puerility, his remote allusions and still more remote 
interest, his sentiments too wide for general sympathy and his 
wisdom too profound for common understandin; fie provoked 
the as the sound of the trumpet provokes the war-horse 

But it was all one to the poct. He writes for the 
intelligent alone. ‘ Let theage,’ he says, ‘continue to love its own 
darkness; I shall continue to write with, I trust, the light of 
Heaven ae me.” For this light the authors of the ‘Bon 
Gaultier Ballads’ had little regard. They could not away with 
the ‘consecrated Emily,’ nor with that wretched beast which 
regularly attended divine service, and thoy wrote of the * White 
Doe of TRylitone * thus— 

* There lived amidst the untrodden ways, 
To Rydal Iuko thnt lend, 
A bard, whom there were none to praise, 
And ‘very few to rond. 


«Behind a cloud his mystic senso 
‘hidden who can spy? 
Bright an tho night, when not a star 
Ts shining in the sky. 
‘Unread his works—his “ Millwhite Doo" 
With dust is dark and dim ; 
It's atill in Longmans’ shop, and oh! 
The difference to him, 
. . 


. . . 
Especially in *Alice Fell’ and *We are Seven’ has the 
author of 


referring to the Period of Childhood’ offered 
inresistible attractions, ‘Of the latter, not the least amusing 


burlesque 
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bi we was written by Leigh, The poct meets # simple 
child, looking as pale as death and weeping bitterly, 
“Adopting a parental tone, 
Tasked her why she cried : 
‘The dameel answered,—with a groan— 

“T'vo got a pain inside,”? 
* How many apples have you had?’ inquires the poet. © 
seven,’ rep! fant ts ample child, besides four which were in ® 


Be «Tf that’s tho case,” I stammored out, 
“Of course you've had ” 
‘Tho maiden answer'd with a pout, 
*T ain't had more nor seven.” 
. 4 . 


*« Now if you don’t reform,” said I, 
“ You'll never go to heaven.” 
Bat alll in vain; each timo I try, 
‘That little idiot makes reply, 
“T ain't had more nor seven.’ 





But Leigh possessed more grace than Bon Gaultier, He 
seems to have been pierced by compunctions for his irreverence. 
He confesses in « postscript :— 


*To borrow Wordsworth's name was wrong, 
Or slightly misappliod ; 
‘And so Pd better call my song 
‘Lines after ache-inside.” 
In the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ ‘ The Baby’s Debut,’ by W. W., 
commences— 
* My brother Jack was nino in May, 
And I was eight on Now-Year's-day ; 
e So in Kate Wilson's eat 
apn (he's my papa and Jack’ 
Bought mo, last wook, a doll ee. 
And brother Jack a top.’ 


This poem was not wholly pleasing to the more exact critics. 
It was objected that Jack and Nancy are born at periods not 
sufficiently apart. The authors repel in excuse that they were 
bachelors. parody, which consists of some dozen stanzas, 
is far more general than that of Leigh, Repentance vexed these 
men also. They make what they call the amende honorable for 
what they also call their persiflaye by complimenting W. W- 
on his “touching sentiment, profound wisdom, and copious 
harmony,” 


Of Southey, the best parody and the best known is a of his 
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* Widow’ in ics, composed by Canning with the title of 
* The Friend of Humanity and the Knife-grinder,’ in the 
* Anti-Jacobin,’ perhaps the most famous collection extant of 
litical satire. The lines would be too familiar to be pees 
‘they were not true for all time, and never more true at 
the present day. They expose a vice which is common to 
Politicians of all ages and of all places, the vice of a selfish 
party spirit putting on the mask of a sym) ic interest in 
the lic weal, The Friend of Humanity, addressing the 
knife-grinder with every appearance of affectionate concern, asks 
who reduced him to his present trade. 
© Was it the squire for killing of his 2 or 
fe as he ee ee! 
lo you le 
Auinwlawnit? 
To which the grinder answers nothing a) ‘inte to the purpose 
edaiohbiies ber coociides id= 
ec ne canal i SESE hoalth in 
Or; will give 3 
Bator ny part Pnoer iw tomate 
'ith polities, Sir.” 
Upon which the Friend of Humanity, disgusted with the 
Seance et any political zeal in the knilegriadens and casting 
‘off the cloak of sympathy assumed for his own private purpose, 
replies in a profane pet— 
* I give thee sixponce! I will see thee damned first— 
‘retch | whom no senso of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 
eet es Greate onisekt? 
oni 


overturning his wheel, kicks the knife-grinder, and exit 
aH transport of Republican enthusiasm and universal phil- 
anthropy. Of a totally different style, but of an equally 
interesting humour, is the version of * The Old Man's forts * 
in Alice's ‘ Adventures in Wonderland.’ 


* You aro old, Father William, the young man said, 
‘And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incceeantly stand on your head— 
‘Do you think, at your age, it is right? 
‘ih uth, Fathor William replied to his son, 
T feared it might injure the brain ; 
But now Iam perfectly sure T have none— 
Why, I do it again und again!" iS 
he 


a 
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The * Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads,’ which on the death of 
South , the poet-laureate, borrowed probabl; a 


com 
nown by its Spanii 
Fornando Gomersalez (from the Spanish of Astley's) is brought 
from a Moorish prison to joust against the heroes of Islam. 
He asks for his armour, his helmet, 
‘And my old steod, Bavicca, swiftest courser in the 
And ther should ieasping he TH do the bosiness, t 


"hon thoy ersiod down the armour depen is uses aa 
Ol! ut it was red and rusty, aud the plumes were ahorn away: 
And thay led ont Buvieoa from a fon] and filthy van, 

For the conqueror bad sol sold him to a Moorish dog’s-meat mas,’ 


Tenn uon’s *May Queen’ generated in Bon Gaultier the 
* Biter Bit,’ with its well-known conclusion— 
«You may lay me in my bod, mother, hond is throbbing sore 
A moter . ethos Jt the ‘ahcots bo duly aired befores) 
, if you'd do a kindness to your poor 5 
Draw me a pot of beer, asset mther! ping 


The same poet's ‘Locksley Hall’ produced the ‘Lay of the 
Lovelorn,’ with its equally well-known commencement— 
* Comrades, you may pass the ‘ith ‘ission of the chair, 
I shall leave you for » Tile; eka 1 like take the air, 
Whether "twas the sance at dinner, or that glass of beer, 
Or these strong cheroots, I know not, but I feel a little queer. 


Of many good parodies of Tennyson, some of the least known 
may be found in the ¢ SBkotovee Papers '—for instance, of * Flow 
down, cold rivulet’ 

saleog eae reverend! to a 800: 
‘Confound the unbeliever ! 
Yet ne'er ‘neath theo my seat will be 
For evor and for ever. 


‘And hore shall als. thine alderman, 
‘And horo thy pauper shiver, 
And here by thee shall buzz the “ she” 
‘Por ever and for aver, ce. 
And of ‘ Break, breok, break ’— 
‘Break, break, break, 
My cups and my saucers, O seont! 
And I'm glad that my tongue can't utter 
‘Tho oathe that my soul points out’ 





And 


=| 


we 
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And of ‘ Tithonas’— 
* Tho mon come up, the mon come up, go down. 
‘The nightly Proctor akong toe cela: 
Dons come and plough the men, and let them through, 
ous Moderators 


parodied ‘The Two Voices” by ‘The Three Voices.” 
ae ae ead eels an who has lost his 
haton a very windy day, A lady of much mental culture, a 
modern bas bleu, recovers it, though damaged, with her 
ambrella, and presents it to him. 

* With graye indifforence to hie 

Fising ber por oa he bay 

Sho enid, * gives to more than each.” 

“He could not answer Yea or Nay; 

‘He faltered, “ Gifts may pass away,” 

‘Yot know not what he meant to say, 

+ “TE that be so,” she straight re) 

“Each oad pith each ath cael 

‘What boots it? For the world is wide!" 


Is but attributive Idea.” 
Leigh's version of the ‘Lady Vere de Vere’ in his ‘Carols of 
Cockayne, under ‘Crooked Answers dedicated to the Laureate,’ 
is clever, but bas more of the answer than of the parody :— 
“The Lady Clara V. de V. 
Prosents her very best 
‘To that misguided Alfred T’. 
(With ane of her enamelled cards). 


Deserts him utterly in print.” 

Tn ‘Puck on us” H. Cholmondeley-Pennell has some 
‘amusing parodies ; for instance, on Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior” ;— 
* The shades of night had fallen (at Tas /) 

‘When from the lo Tavern passed 
_A youth, who bore in manual vice 
‘A pot of something monstrous nico— 
XX—oh, lor!’ &o, 
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On Moore's *”Twas ever thus’ :— 
I eres roved by Cyathii' beam 
6 U) the stat 
But sone olf stl-beckel bole cama 
And charged into my pensive eyo,’ &o. 
‘The same verse called forth from Leigh :— 


Totes sioner 
use, you wee, I never tried) ; 

But had it known and loved me well, 
No doubt the creature would havo died. 
* My sick and aged Uncle John 

Has known me long und Toves mo well, 
But still persists in living on.— 

I would be were a young gasollo!* 


How far the death of a brave soldier is a suitable subject 
for parody is a question not here, lappa » to be answered. 
The ‘Burial of Sir John Moore,’ of which the sacred character 
has ongendered in man’s Pereeetty, uncounted ues, is 
commonly attributed to the Charles Wolfe; but the ich 
equivalent of our ‘Notes and Queries,’ called ‘L’IntermGdinire,’ 
SES a French ode on the death of the Comte de Beaumanoir, 

i in 1749 at the battle of Pondicherry, so very closely akin 
to the poem attributed to Wolfe, that it is ete one piece 
of isa a Sreaglation sf the other, ee 

nown than Barham’s parod) is poem, beginnin, 
* Nota sou had he got,’ is ny ‘of Tom Hood, which in beiag 
shorter and closer is superior :— 


«Not a laugh was heard, nor a joyoun note, 

‘As our friend to the bridal we hurried ; 

Not a wit dischanged his farewell joke, 

As the bachelor went to be married. 

We married him quickly to save his fright, 

Our heads from the sad sight turning,’ &a, 

The relation between marriage and death seems nearer than 
that between ‘iage and insolvency, 

We have reserved what we consider the cleverest eee 
to re Inst, the parodies composed by Calverley ot burne. 
Of Calverley's, perhaps the most clever is that of Browning in 
«The Gal ie Heal — 


* You soo this pobblestono, It’s a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the wld the day— 
1 like to dock the smaller parts-o'-s) » 
‘As wo curtail tho alrendy cur-tailed cur 
(You 
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You eateh tho paronomasia, play ’ ve words Db 
rather, i’ tho pre-Landsoorian 
‘Well, to my muttons, poe A 
And Slope it my poke, haying given for sume, 
‘By way o' chop, swop, barter, or exchange— 
od << neal aera dandiprat’s own term— 
Ono ling fourpence, current coin 0” the realm, 
O-n-e, ono, and f-o-u-r, four, 
Panes, ono and fonrpence—you are with me, sir?— 
. . 


‘At iat tho ocin was mine, tho chottl his, 
Bul now (by virtu of the anid exchange 
‘And barter), vice verad, all the coin 


Por operaticnom vests 
T the boy and his assigns till ding o’ doom 
Tn seoulo-o-o-orumn 5 
think T hear the Abate month out that), 
torrets padres and 
Confer ome idiot on Conveyancing, 
Whereas the pebble and every part thereof, 
aia all that appertaineth thereunto, 
pertinet ad eam rem 
ica my Latin’s rathor pat), 
jee might, ean, could, would, or should, 
sire ctera—clap we to the cloxe— 
‘or what's the good o' law in a cago o’ tho kind %) 
‘s mino to all intonts and purposes, 
‘This ecttled, I resume tho throad 0’ tho talo” 


‘The auld wife sat at her ivied door’ is supposed to be a 
ea Parody of the ancient ballad, but seems more particularly 
the apple-woman’s song in Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Mopsa 
the Fairy,’ which rans thus :— 
“Tho marten flew to the finch's nest,— 
Feathers and moss and a wisp of hay,— 
Me erm apd Gy ro nase 
Tow In the fis thy mate 
* Licst thou low, love, low in the Lae 
Feathers and mous and a wisp of 
‘Warm the white eggs till I learn his oom. 
Sho beateth hor wings, and away, away,’ &c. 


Calyericy's parody, almost too well known to quote, is— 


and 
she had ently done before, 
coated hor apronod knoes. 





f 
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+ Phe farmer's daughter hath soft brown hair, 
ne and eggs and a of cheess)— 
And I met with « ballad—I can’t say whoro— 
'Whioh wholly consiated of lines Iike thoso,) 
. . . . . 
In Part ii, the maiden follows her lover, the piper, over 
misty lees, and then— 
“Her sheep followed her us their tails did them,— 
ese and eggs and a pound of cheose)— 
And this song is considered a gem, 
And as to its meaning—it's what you please,” 
Jean Ingelow’s ‘Divided’ seems to have been the original of 
«Lovers and a Reflection” :— <s 
* An emy 7, & world of heather, 
Puma ‘of foxglore, yollow of broom, 
‘We two among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume, 
‘In rae eek dells which the sunbeams flatter 
wet aren it knoweth what ‘that may moan— 
leaning, however, is no matter) 
Tank soca ais e onhio eish the sive 
* Thro’ God’s own heather we wound together, 
Tand my Willio (ob, love, my love!); 
M dand Latly sumasa trees ght eeeataet 
And flitterbats wavered alow, above. 
* Boats were ing, rising, bowing 
(GBoata in that clita arveso polite) 
And sands were « ribbon of green endo 
And, oh! the sun-daxzle on bark and 1 &o. 
of which the last verse—the counterpart—in ‘ Divided,’ is— 
* Statoly prows aro rising and bowin, 
Reto of Patera eat the Si, 
level sands for banks endowing 
‘The tiny green ribbon that showed so fair.’ 
Swinborne’s parodies are to be found in the ‘ Heptalogia, or 
Seven against ' They are not, however, nearly so well 
known as those of Calverley, and may therefore deserve a more 
extended notice. The first, ‘John Jones,’ is a version of 
Browning's James Lee's Wile,’ It is the longest poem in the 
po pare divisions in place of the nine of * James 
Lee's Wife.” To some it may sccm that to burlesque Browning 
is a work of supreme supererogation. Possibly that may be so, 
but Swinburne bas thought otherwise, and has reproduced with 
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ee reomealy ae ence (age ee a 
parentheses is pedantry, ine style 
cof hie substance, One might suppose. Bro 
granite ee, One might suppose Browning 
“Ab! bow can fear sit and hear, as love hears it, grief's heart's 
cracked grate’s screech !’ 


and ‘ 
* Thera was nothing at all in the ease (conceive 
But lovo ; beagidvrett wpe nok 
Such a thing as tho yoars lot fall (bolicvo), 
Like the rope’s coil dropt from a fisherman's band, 
‘When the bont’s hauled up—* by your leave" !* 


‘If tho red thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he ia sloin, 
know not well the subtle ways 
1h abd, poss, and surn agen. | 
‘ reckon ill who leaye mo out ; 
me they fly, I am tho wings; 
Tam tho doubter and the donbt, 
‘And I the hymn the Brahmin sings” 
And here follows the parody :— 
“If the wild bowler thinks he bowls, 
Peat eres aid Les aise 
know not, misguided. ! 
7, too, perish unconsoled. 
“Tam the batsman and the bat, 
Tam the bowler and the ball, 
‘The umpire, the pavilion cat, 
: Tho roller, pitch, and stumps, and all.’ 


‘On the same subject Swinburne sings in ‘The Poet and the 






to a woodlouse, Thou art certainly my brother ; 
ies fn thes tho aaciings of tho ingots of the whois; 


. r in spite of all the terrene smut and smother, 
hs ealour shod of thee, the saggetons of soa. 
. * . . . . 
Dem, 
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‘ Paon, O poot rotransfigured! God the paychomotric rhapsode 
airenternad rhythms the silence, stings the dark with star 

All oternitios bang round him Tike an old man's elothoa 

Whiloho aaa El soundane music—and He will not stop, I dhink,’ 
Of the same subject agnin we have a more ambitious parody in 
‘The Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell,” taken from the Higher 
Pantheism ’ (not in » nutshell) of Tennyson. 
‘Tho sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the plaine— 

Are not these, O soul, the Vision of Him who reigna ? 

‘Is not the Vision He, tho’ He be not that which He seems? 

Dreams are true while thoy last, and do we not live in dreams 9” és, 
Swinburne has dared to parody this sacred subject thus :— 

*Qno who ia not, we sco; but ono, whom we sco not, is: 

Surely this is not that, but that is assuredly this, 

* What and wherofore and whoneo? for under is over and under: 

‘If thunder could be without lightning, lightning could be without 

thunder. 
. . . . . . 
« Why and whither and how? for barloy and rye aro not clover; 
Neither are etraight lines curvos : yot over is under and over. 
* 
* Parallels all thine aro, yet many of these are askovy. 
‘You aro cortainly 1, but oortainly I am not you. | 
* Springs the rock from the plain, shoots the stream from the rock: | 

Cooks exist for the hon, but hens oxist for tho cock. 

* God, whom we see not, is; and God, who is not, wo noo, | 

Fiddle, wo know, is diddle ; and diddlo, wo take it, is deo,’ 

To some minds, as Dr. Furnivall observed of those who | 
of a touching poem adorned with his own annotations as * | 
Jubilee Conundrum,’ nothing is sacred. 

Of the ‘Last Words of a Seventh-rate Poet,’ the original will 
‘be easily recognized. 

* Were it better to live like a bectlo ... like the mote in the eyo 
of the but, 

‘Than to love and believe in a woman, who must onc day grow 

aged and fat? | 
caseineh me sce peatomteece. 0 sir; and yet how the thought 
it clings. 

T have lived ont my time—T have priggod lots of verse—I huw 

kissed (nh, that stings 

Lips that swore I had cribbod every line that I wrote on them— 

eribbed—honour bright! 

‘Then T loathed her, but now I forgive her; perhaps, after all, she 


ight.” 
was rig! = 


thus :— 
‘The | 


os leaves 
lac wore ths wornan oma in tina?” 
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‘Of the parodies in verse of Brot Harte, the most amusing are 
the ‘North Beach,’ after Spenser; ‘A Geological Madrigal,” 
after Shenstone, 

*T have found ont a gift for my fair, 
Lknow rhore the fuels abound? tke. 5 
and * The Willows, after Edgar Allan Poe,— 
* Thon I pacified M and kissed hor, 
Det eanat be ea ecomen 
‘And conquered ber scruples und gloom; 
And we to the end of the vista, 
But ware stopped by the warning of doom— 
By some words that wore of doom. 
And I said, “ What is written, sweet 7 
At the opposite end of the room ?"” 
sobbed, us she answered, “ All liquors 
‘Must be paid for aro leaving the room." 


Bret Harte, however, is chiefly excellent in those modern prose 
parodies which he calls ‘Condensed Novels.’ These are quite 
equal to the ‘Johnson's Ghost’ and the ‘Hampshire Farmer's 
Address’ of the ‘Rejected Addresses.” Their title is well 
supported by their brevity. ‘Lothaw’ by Mr. Benjamins, and 
‘ Gay Heavystone’ by the author of ‘Sword and Gun,’ are easily 
recognizable. Dumas, Victor Hugo, Lever, Cooper, Charles 

Miss Braddon, Lytton Bulwer, Marryat, and Wilkie 
Collins are all ably satirized. In ‘ Lothaw, or the Adventures 
of a Young Gentleman in search of a Religion,’ we learn in 
chapter viii. of the death of Mary Ann. 


gs. twic 
abe ead feobly, “brought me to this, Bub itis well! he tyrant 
man succumbs!” Lothaw could oly press her hand. “Promise 
moone thing. Don't, whatever you do, become a Catholic.” 
“The Church does not recognize divorce."” 


Thackeray's ‘ Novels by Eminent Hands,’ parodies which by 
the way he calls burlesques,—‘ Phil Fogarty, by Henry Rollicker,’ 
and ‘ Barbazure, by G. P, R. Jeames, Esq.’—are as well known 
as Burnand’s ‘ Beadle, or the latest Chronicle of Small-Beer- 
jester,’ ‘One and Three, by Fictor Nogo, and the ‘Real 
Adventures of Robinson Crasoc.’ 

Many parodists of others have also been parodists of them- 
selves. W. S. Gilbert, after writing the *Wicked World,’ 
composed, under the nom de plume of F, A. Tomline, a parody 








vr 
Parody. pire 
theatrical favourite which he called *The Hi 


cof this. theatrical 
World.’ *Giles Jollup the grave, and brown Sally Green, 
M. G. Lewis's parod, Er kis own * Alora) the Bive'aud Ft 


first, in the third volume of * Ambrosio or 
tet (Seat into an and the 
‘aron into a brewer, ‘ And if e’er,’ says Sally to Gi Giles 
* And if eer for another m: leet 


Falee to you and tho faith which I gave, 
God grant that at dinner, too amply su red, 
son Abpedeh rented ysio the bride, 
rac 
85 eats to tho grave 
‘Sally becomes untrue, marries the brewer, the bell (a dustman’s) 
tolls one, « ap, and discovers Jollup’s bare skull; 


while the paatrvara es ly aa Abe De ran out 
ewes 


gods had evidently given Monk 
gift of seeing himself as others saw him, for in this 
he bas reproduced with the minuteness of a Dutch 
eariay conceits of extravagant jocularity and 


eeu Swinburne parodies himself. in our 


tally s— 
Lo ea dai 

a af dreamy 6 dawn, through 

tthe pam of the fhg-ower that flickers with 


as 

our I vas that Instrously loan from a marvel of 
moonshine, 

we feol in the blood of our binshes that thicken and 
‘threaten with throbs through tho throat,’ 


Tn this there is indeed a grand power of alliteration, but it is 
not so exact, so able, nor so interesting as the parody about the 
proctors in the ‘Shotover Papers.’ 
* Oh vestments of velvot and virtue, 
Oh vonomous victors of vice, 


ise eek eri ebo eres ald. hark yon, 
olden Fan 4 ioe. 


Bt you this war? is 
pity, ‘out of sti broast? 
Ob pi lap x 
Tt is a most unbi truth that the subj are 
seldom disposed to to Fetoct that parody is oe Eat end 


a tribute to their success, but rather to regard its author with 
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disaffection or ill-will. There is indeed a deplorable difference 
edie ebelpis ion of humour, Few care to see themselves 
tured. nthe caricature, the less ey like it, and 
the more ere inclined to inveigh against this method of 
as poesia i asa Careries ‘prolied’ by D the *Ints de 
astro’ of otte-Houdard was by Dominique and 
Legrand in ‘Agnts de Chaillot,’ a piece which met with con- 
siderable success, it was at once discovered by Lamotte that 
parody was a crying evil, that it discouraged adolescent and 
mortified adult talent, that it was to all true morality, 
and that, in fine, it was ‘une b mnerie ov Jon easaic 
rendre Ja vertu ridicule.’ Kemble possibly might have enter 
tained the same notion of the mimetic exertions of Mathews, 
So far as parody is malicious, it seems certainly undesirable, 
Wot it is an Al wind which Blors nobody good ; and 20 Ic 
itis comic, so long as it produces that ‘sweet contraction’ of the 
zygomatic muscles ‘excitnted by unex jocundities” which 
is Sir Thomas Browne's conception of laughter, the maigeeney 
of corrosive satire, while clever, is always interesting, if 
the person satirized, at least to his fel and it : 
haps lient that one should suffer for the general satis- 
faction of the multitude, 
Colman and Lloyd wrote respectively their odes to 
* Oblivion’ and ‘Obscurity,’ Gray probably felt the arrow in 
his side, but it is equally probable that his fellow-poets were 
filled with a fierce de! ight, mn ya toujours quelque chose dans 
Jes malheurs de nos meilleurs amis que nous ne ot hee point.” 
It is but a mild way of putting it, es Gare Hate, 
not love, if we speak plainly, is the es belies y the 
passion of our life. *Tous les hommes,’ says 
‘se haissent, Tan et l'autre,” a ion the oe 
of parody is in a it measure due. t the subjects” 
cannot ba induced oma the general j sey 
Malherbe addressed a lady whom he loved, or professed to 
tihadane peal erp seer tops pee si the first 
verse must be quoted, to give effect to the parody :— 
*Qu’autros que vous soient désirsoa, 
Qu’autros que iste yous soient adorses, 
In 80 pout facilement, 
‘Mais qu'il soit dos boantéa paroillon 
A vous, Merycillo des Merveilles, 
Cola ne se peut nullement'— 
of which the refrain is taken from the well-knowa ‘ Zsa pated 
ser.’ Berthelot, whom Malherbe had offended, replied with 
seven stanzas, of which one at least is too gol Saas 
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Par Ia Morveillo dos Morvoillos 
Cela ne so pout nullement,” 
Having read this, Maiherbe set his band and seal to its 
jility by causing the unlucky Berthelot to be beaten ‘par un 
ithomme, de Caen’ nies sould not hear parody, To 
it ial genius, who lai i—if indeed he ever laughed— 
era enca fees hie nas nothing strange. But we are a little 
ivatee to read what follows from the pen of the sensible and 
ic Voltaire: ‘La parodie nous tourne en ridicule, un Fréron 
nous déchire, voila tout Je fruit d'un travail qui abrége la vie.’ 
It would be interesting to know what effect get have been 
Pepdeced on Milton, at whose frown, says the amiable Johnson, 
world grew darker, by the lines of Philips :— 
Sorta etetecapied 3 ged oe ca 
una in orf 
Avalilling, bosesbos, sad.chizneras ines" 
and by the description of those galligaskins— 
* By time subdued what will not time subdue.’ 
‘The opinion of Johnson himself on this pocm is that ‘to 
sounding words and stately construction by an appli- 
to the lowest and most trivial things may gratify the mind 
with a momentary triumph over grandeur, but the merit ends 
with the first author.’ ar neem pecan OL 
ject show that this opinion is not wholly exact. 
Cibber repaid the Dunciad in kind, Pope said tho 






= 


found him with one of Cibber’s pamphlets in hand. 
f lings,’ he said airily, ‘are my diversion ;’ but even while 
‘perused them his visitor saw his features writhe with 
and mentally prayed tobe from such 

2 as had been that day the lot of Pope. 
eating oto albleiastacen of perots sekon. se 
’ Byron and 


“were no galled jades which winced like Pope. Ni soma of 


pene 20, ak 26 to praise the work of the ‘he 
» Ge read the* Theatre ' with its of apologies 
80 nearly resembling his own preface to ‘The Library’; and 

N2 coming 
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coming to this Rey Which Jeffrey thought an exquisite and 
masterly imitation of its original by its quaint minuteness of 
detail and prosaic descent into bathos— 
‘John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
‘Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, ie 
Bat whon Jobn Dwyer ‘listed in the Bluoa, 
Emanuol Jeonings polish’d Stubbe’s shoos,’— 
be was well pleased, and thought the authors had ‘done him 
admirably in their comparison of the rustic” (advised to lay 
out his money at interest) to Pat Jennings—the son of Emansel 
—whose counsellors suggested an ingenious device of handker- 
chiefs to recover his hat, 
Especially pleasing to Byron in *Cui Bono,’ eyen in the 
light of his recent domestic affliction, was— 
*Sated with home, of wife, of children tirod, 
‘The restless soul is driven abroad to roam; 
Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 
‘The restless soul is driven to ramble home; 
Satod with both,’ d&o, ; 
and nothing, we are told, could exceed his genuine enthusiastic 
admiration when he came to the lines 
«For what is Hamlet, but « hare in Murch ? 
And what is Brutus, but a croaking owl ? 








As for the ' Tale of Lane,’ with its graphic description of 
the feats of Muggins and Higginbottom, ‘I must,’ said Scott, ‘have 
written it myself, though I forget on what occasion.” 

Not one of the genus irritabile displayed, on the publication 
of the * Rejected Addresses,’ the slightest irritation. Toa man 
their withers were unwrung. They not only forgave the authors, 
but they delighted in and praised their work, Such 
are as creditable as they are uncommon. We should rather 
have expected them to think as Monk Lewis thought om the 
subject, expressing himself thus in the intimacy and confidence 
of private friendship: ‘Many of these compositions are very 
fair'—this he said of the parodics affecting the rest; but’ 
when he came to the ‘Fire and Alc,’ attributed to himself, 
‘mine is not at all like.” 
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Ant. VIIL—1. Novum Testamentum Graece, Ad antiquissimos 
fee denuo lax gphd apparatum criticum omni studio 
apposuit, commentationem isagoyicam deegiaioans rapier 
stantinus Tisch f, _ Editio Octava Majer 
Volumina I. ct II, Lipsiae, 1869-72. 
Novem Testamentun Graece, ee. eee Ue eon 
mena scripsit Casparus Renatus , additis curis 
Ezrae Abbot. Pars Prior. Lip ine, 18: UA Pars Altera. 
1890, c. Lipsine, 1894. 
3A ELA NEN oo en re 
ee eg eeel Sates, By the Inte Frederick 
ry Ambrose Scrivener, M.A., DCLy LL.D., Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, Vicar of Hendon, Fourth Edition. 
Edited | by the Rey, Edward Miller, M.A. formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Vols. I. at I. 
‘London and Cambridge, 1894. 


Tis a an encouraging feature in the studies of the present day 
I attention is being given to the criticism of 
Lar of the New Testament. The necessity for 
ets and accuracy in all labour upon texts imparts to 
this province of theological enquiry a businoss-like character, 
and an antidote to the dreamy idealism which is a 
common snare of scholars, and particularly of academic minds. 
And in the case of the New Testament, the vast mass of 
materials at hand demands such a sweep of view, and imposes 
= eg “4 neod of discrimination on their use, not to speak 
and controversies amongst students, that 
co Soy wbaiyraertioe has come to possess a history and a 
literature of her own, and is advancing to the position of a 
recognized science. Thus the immersion in details of a some- 
what forbidding nature is counterbalanced by the wider demands 
Sanaa ‘The difficulties at the outset are soon softened 
and illumined by the many important questions that nrisc, 
‘touching, and perhaps involved in, some of the most inter- 
(Seige the career of the Church, 

‘There is also another reason why just now the attention of 
‘all students of the Bible, as well as of all ons who watch: 
the advance of Iearning and information, should be drawn to 
Scie The last ten or twenty years have witnessed a 

growth in the materials upon which judgment must 

be grounded, The discovery of treasures unknown before has 
of ‘liligent explorers, In this the 
last fifty years has been on many points the 
In the sccond edition of the Inte Dr, Scri- 
yener's 
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yener’s standard the Textualism 
anmecriy wit ah 1B? 74, the number of | ‘onan 
hich had stood at ‘about 1170 

‘edition in 1, had reached ‘about 1277." Cia 
in 1883, a was raised to about 1429, besides a record of 
number, sent hy Dean Burgon after the treatise was in 
which ‘were therefore not included in the index. The 
edition, published in the early part of 1894, gives: 
Whe & Spree Te a 
ol inst vo) nt a °! it 

This number is largely increased if the Greek MSS. o 
Now Testament are arranged under the six beads of 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, Pauline ‘Apoca 
the old Evangelistaries of Greek Christianity or 
of the Goapele: nd the similar Lectionnries of the rest me 
New Testament which are classed under the term Ay 
In this case, the totals in the four editions of Scrivener become 

respectively 1588, 1760, 2,094 in the Seared 3,791 inthe 

fourth, which is made up to about 3,829 by the accession of those 
recorded in the new Aj to the volume, It) jnust 
be borne in mind thet this arrangement under six heads causes: 
some manuscripts to be enumerated more than) once. In| 
several which include the whole of the New bapeepreee 
as the great Leicester Codex, two mani 
Museum, one partly in the Muscum and part Sorin fic 
Collection, one in the Bodleian Library, and 
staine otal at Cheltenham—which are the six: 








‘Testament, the two kinds of Lectionaries being | lof coume 
excluded. | The ioc idl has lost: the Eiger hay 
therefore comes into the oning only thrice. The: 
ope enor Cambridge includes none of the Pauline Epistles 


and so is reckoned only | ae 
Codex. -Beratinus (2) the Codex Rossancnsis (2) com 
The consequence 


tribute only one each to the total number, 
of these and similar instances is, that numbering according 
to this system produces about a third more than in 
seein “seabed irrespective of the quantity | 

ee 
wetschondor!’s editions, if we include what is r 
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cover « longer period than the twenty 
ce has ian ‘been made, and exhibit the 

Sacred Textual sism during tho last 
ished in 1841, oF rather at the end of 


is pow being Ma corrption 

did not exist in the two first centuries, ere perchance in the 

eeitible llth Chartantinopcl a pectin Me enn 

second century; and that he was mistaken in his) Ep Stal 

internal evidence, Tischendorf was supported ears 
third editions with some alterat 


1 ithe barsi 5 . 
ne was made more like che Vega 
Then (it ‘was more important, It wos’ re 
first set of-travels, and was issued 
Leiprig, thus becoming 


as a description of bis 4; 
he urged that the: true text of 





be compared with: 
Se ve 
ize peculiar ro\nny anes 


jm parallel passages ought to give way to 
for strong reasons. 
4. Readings 
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4, Readings which explain other readings appearing to be 
Cea pach red naera en 

Readings agreeing wit genius lew Testament, 
or of the special author, should be treasured. 

In his Apparatus Critieus, Tischendorf enumerates Uncial 
MSS. of the down to A, and Cursives as far as 55. 
He names the cl Versions; an account of the Curetonian, 
which had been just discovered, reached him on the eve of 
publication. He printed also an array of ecclesinstical writers: 
Al , the Prolegomena cover ninety pages. i 

Omitting a8 comparatively unimportant the two i 
editions of Tischendorf's Greek Testament (1855 1858), 
we come to the seventh, nae in 1859, This marks 
another move on his part. He docs not lengthen the catalogue 
of Uncials included ie beginning of his fourth edition, so 
far as the capital letters aflixed to each are concerned: in both 
editions he ends with A, a MS, discovered by Tischendori 
himself, and standing now in the Bodleian Library, Buta mach 
fuller description is given of each Uncial pest Oo catalogue 
itself is enriched by insertions under some of the same letters, 
Tt is in the Cursives that the chief increase: is found. The list 
of these is rot down from 55 to 427, besides 20 MSS. 
from Scrivener, 11 from Muralt, and one of his own discovery 
which he termed ‘Tisch. iv. of Leipzig.” He reckoned also 
179 Evangelistaries, being 49 Uncials and 130 Cursives. Ia 
this increase in the materials and in the consequences 
from it lay the leading feature of this edition. ‘The testimony 
of the Cursives was now regularly reckoned in, and the learned 
editor was swayed by it in determining the readings, Thos 
the text adopted became more in accordance with the traditional 
teaching of the Church than it had been before. In fact, the 
witness of the Greck MSS, was less the advocacy of a few, and 
more the verdict of the majority, than it was with Tischendorf 
Calisseneidhy spre deny is 

jiatel the publication of the seventh edition, the 

i eroety test constituted the greatest event in 
Tischendorf’s life. Looking upon him as an envoy of the 
Emperor of Russia, the monks of St, Catherine's at Mount 
Sinai, as is well known, voluntarily placed in his bands the 
great Sinsitic manuscript. After some difficulties which, added 
to others that had gone before, only enhanced in bis eyes the 
yalue of his treasure, he was allowed first to copy it at Cairo, 
and ultimately to bring it to Europe. In the ex of his 
ide and joy, and in the midst of the congratulations of an age 
which worshipped new idols before old ones, he designated it 
by 
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by the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and placed it at the 
bead of all the Greck manuscripts. Was it not, alone of the 
Bepaigae pe Naas ed of expen age vk as sppuconn 

a while vie meed of supreme age wit mm 6 
inmate of the Vatican? And was not he, if not ue 
foster-father of the celebrated MS, itself, yet at least the maker 
of its new-born fame ? 

No stadent of human history, therefore, rian pe when 
Tischendorf in the text of his eighth editi which the 
appeared in 1869, and the eleventh and last in 1872— 
ign the ‘ition which he had taken in his seventh, 


H 


chief guidance from § and the small band of 

were in general accordance with his cherished 

It has been calculated * that in 595 out of 860 varia- 

of text—omitting 430 mere matters of spelling in the 

| 1296—he ‘ returned to the readings of the Received Text’ ; 

that the eighth differed from the seventh in 3,572 instances,} 
oe soseniacnre of his partiality for %. 

much to ted that Tischendorf did not live to 

( his action fully to the world, He introduced his new 

with directions for its use, but with no adequate 

8. ‘This omission docs not commend his work upon 

‘so intricate a matter. It is certainly not improbable, even if 

it be not = a high degree likely, that in discussing his 

cs 


zt 
i 


= Aad 


| him, 
when therefore the want of satisfactory Prolegomena was 


{felt upon grounds after his death, and all the more 
Relics rellock advance’ malate the’ sendy ion 


because 

‘Textual Criticism mainly through Tischondorf’s own efforts, the 
labour of constructing such a Preface was entrusted to Dr. 
René ; who was assisted by the late Dr, Ezra 
jae vast = = Sear death = that ae 
by the . Hort. Supported a sul tion 
ae students interested ie he subject; Dr. Gracey 
y = numerous libraries in Madre ce as 
‘purpose | Investigatin, manuscri} 3; 4 ourselves 
examining many upon Mis track, wate able to testify to the 
S By De. Setivener, “Pisin Tofroduction; 44h eclition, ii. 288. Seo alan 
ot Baie oy Burgon, 3,508. Bat see Gregory, 

» 


general 


a | 
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the eighth 
, and the third 4 br in Mae 
‘years after the great critic's 
aud dae *Prelepucieds* is ‘palpably al 
case of so markedly posthumous a work; and it is 
even more absurd when’ the contents of this elaborate 
are taken into account, Two i 


respectively Beratinus and Rossanensis, from their 
Berat or Belgrade in Albania, and from Rossano iv Calaliti 
and ‘designated ® and, came to “several year 

h contain the whole of St. Matthew and” 


these manuscripts are un! 

and ‘cannot therefore’ witness directly be: 
field Which they positively cover, yet so ie Gos 
concerned, considering how far their testimony ryacaallft 
they communicate their moral strength throughout to 
whieh usually agree with them. And a 

, that whereas in Tischendorfs time 
among the oldest MSS—A and C—declared 
Trad al Text, and three for the Neologian, now 
four'for the former—A, C, «, and S—and the 


odmirable yolume > 
3): Bt ot ate clanot gas O14 Testament 8, FL 
dome select, rallngs oot elation ste given, of the Het: 
sto ay the apparent ming of pp. vila. 
tit 4 and onde in Mark bak 
rete Bian xiv in line % from the bottom of Mb J 
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aenamrnicee’ ct and D—for the latter, For cb 
im the unonimous of little older 
Sieipees ences cei cee ee 
theirlot is mainly cast with the great body of Greek MSS. of 
ES ert ed iner lr pear tendadle aced 
SS EE Are mata al pat E with the 
} eal 


a 


Prole- 
vis 


to 7 

na is vastly enlarged from what 
ime. If we may judge by the’ 

great critic, when brought face to, 
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en kind of evidence, he would have turned along another 
fine in his zigzag course, Indeed, be would bave lowered 
himself in our eyes if he had shown himself impervious to the 
calls of evidence. But such vacillation denotes a rud| 
condition of ‘Textual science, and is wholly inconsistent. 
well-drawn conclusions on which all must rest, 

It is therefore clear that the Prolegomena is a work totally 
separate from Tischendorf’s great achievement. As well might 
Liddell and Scott have named their book ‘ Passow's Lexicon, 
out of which it grew, instead of discarding that tithe and 
adopting the one which was truthful and explanatory. = 
Bas poms bly senses to some pespln aa oes ist 
But for the Repetars urposes of a general ue 
the part both hives who red boolce ot chia wt cea 
who ran, it is essential that the difference between Tischendori's 
edition and the *Prolegomena,’ or rather * Epil of 
Dr. Gregory, assisted a Abbot and Hort, should be nd 
plain ss possible. And now, Eeaae proved that the two are 
essentially independent works, we shall dismiss the Prolegomeaa 
from durther consideration, when we have invited attention to 
one more point. Our object is to dispel misapprehensions 
respecting ‘ischendorf,—whilst acknowledging his unquestion- 
able greatness, to observe his defects, and to hinder 
from being led, under the glamour of a great name, into = 
course upon the sacred text which the accepted laws of evi- 
dence demonstrate to be wrong. 

It is necessary then before going further to bring out into the 
public gaze a wanton increase of the burden already laid mpon 
students, which seems to be all but inexplicable. The enormous 
mass of existing evidence with which the textual critic has to 
deal must always be productive of til and perplexity. The 
difficulty involved in identifying and quoting some 
of MSS. is self-evident; and the efforts of cataloguers should 
be directed towards simplification rather than mystification, 
What then can be said of those who, because they will not 
follow a system already in use, instead of aiding 
by clearing arrangements of ambiguity, positively add. te the 
mere ee ee is sufficiently severe? aege 

remains, that Dr, ry, whether in or 
not, has deliberately alias the noticing of prs than 900 
MSS., and affixed to them other numbers, so that they must 
now be known under two systems instead of one. Thus the 


MS, collated with admirable care and Rare > by Mr. 
H. C. Hoskier must now be cited, not simply as Evan, 604, 
but os Evan, 604 (Scriv.) and 700 (Greg.). Amongst the 
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Scrivener’s numbers amongst 
ati hee oh at be mistaken for ‘s, and 
Scrivener’s. Unless we have been 


cbs 
Row waa 
itish ‘Musca tithe ‘Dr Gna : 
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time before the publication of the third part of his | 
We do not say this with any intention of finding fault 





ify the books on the shelves, in that ‘all of one 
subject might be found ther? Dr. 's exouse thal 
he was obliged to follow jolz’s list to the very end, even 
ere Scrivener and Buargon had rej it on the score of 


bear the burden as best they can. - 
But in judging Tischendorf it is only fair to take inte 
consideration textual labours in other directions, After 
Mill and Wetstein, he is the father of the apparatus critions of 
textual students. His industry, as we have seen, was immense 
No other critic has added 80 much material for future use as he 
has done. ‘The bare record of his occupies 


ee, 3 
still used everywhere as the main record of «1 7 
text, and as the groundwork upon which the rs of pec 
investigation are reared. He stands as a giant ii 

his greatness by any criticism. But be was human: be could 


not antici) the futare, or include in his ities all 
anticipate te ae ily 








audi fet be that-Ke: shotild taken exlaajaud Natl 
sui and admit other materiale into due competition with 
those which ‘he Ihad’ made ‘his’ awn.’ Elis life aa tliat 
tual movement and change: he never enjoyed the quiet 

of, 








and rest which are essential for a successful series 
decisions, Scholars therefore should beware of ath 
to his text, in consequence of the greatness of th 
superiority which it does not really possess. 4 
advance to an examination of it, and of the priz 
which it was constructed. We shall endeavour tos 
them at first, and criticize them afterwards, except 

seem to call for a passing stricture, or where we quote, as we 


il 
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shall Jargely do, from remains of Dean Burgon hitherto 


_ His great feature in criticism, as distinguished from the 
mpler method of Mill and Wetstein, consists in selecting a 
dexaced documents ee the Sore Sea of existing 
‘witnesses and founding conclusions solely or upon their 
r ithout any estimate of all the rest, Conta 
that oven jis time there was a t disparity in number 
between his small handful of MSS, and the large body of 
the remainder, it may be asked on what grounds he based 
& procedure which is in strong contrast with the practice of 
the Law Courts, He was mainly guided by the age of his 
favourites. They were unquestionably the oldest of Greek 
Testament MSS,, and therefore nearer to the origin of all the 
Books of the New Testament. In a conflict of evi- 

dence they would primd facie be the more likely to be 
right. We shall sce that this is a case where deeper inves- 
tigation demonstrates the decoitfulness of appearances, and 
that in hard and insurmountable fact Tischendorf and other 
ingenious minds have been attracted by what turns ont to 
baseless fabric of a vision, when they have yielded to 

P ts of the idea that whilst handling the oldest MSS, 

a they are within measurable distance of the original: 

te So much by way of caution, Tischendorf fancied 
that when he had before him the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., 
they dated protebly about the middle of the second: 








for by the same little band of utherities, 
ny bad already proved fatal to the decrees 


S 





into 

itic MS. at St. Petersburg 

oe mbridge Codex Bezae (D), the 

is at Paris (L), in Matthew the Dublin 
x in St. Mark St. Gall MS, or 

ol juraives a few two i8y VE, e 

f the Cursi few from groups, vi < th 
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Ferrar Group, 13, 69, 124, and 846; 
of MSS., 1, 33, 118, 157, 205, 208, besides occasionally n few 
others. For confirmation of the readings thus be 
‘used some of the Versions, especially some of the Old Latis 
Versions, and a few of the Fathers. The extent to which he 
carried his reliance upon the chief of the Uncial MSS. 
‘mentioned may be shown in the following table lis 
Mr. Hoskier of his readings in the Gospels. 
He adopts against all others— 





EM 
a 


<a 








The readings of x alone > « 68 
(88 times in the Acts and Epp., and 89 times in 
the A; lypso = 148 in all.) 
"Tho readings of Balono. . .  . Timon 
g in Acts, dee. = 14. 

‘The readings of x together . . « 180 times. 
aaa sD yo 2 es eels 
von xL oo . 32 oy 
ooo» BD » + Bin 
» SBL a - Yon 
» »  RBDE og Bon 


Whereas he avails himself of the consentient volees of A (the 
Alexandrian) or C (the Parisian), which nearly always command 


a large assent of the other Uncial and Cursive in these 
proportions :— 
Alone with AC. + 8 times. 
«MEO! 5, 2 2 oe 
5 SHOL . |. se eS 


In the Acts and Epistles again he follows 8B blindly on 93 
occasions. 

The extent to which Tischendorf lets himself be Jed away 
may be illustrated by an instance which shall be described in 
some words of Dean Burgon hitherto unpublished -— 


“He who would acquaint himself with Tischondorf as a oritio of 
tho text of Scriptura, should attend to his mothod of tho 
text of St. John ii. 3, where the words xut toremrarros olver law 
boon made to give place to the following, «ai aor ote on 
arveredéabn & oivos roi -ydnov: whore algo for the Blessed 
olvov ox Exovee has boon substituted oios otk Grrm. ‘Che former 
part of the sentence is found in the corrector or diorthote of 9, in 
three copies of the Old Latin Versions; and something very like it 
ig mot with in two other Latin Codicos, the Harkloian Ss | 
the Ethiopic Version. Tho authority of Gaudontins may bo aid 
aside, becwuse he probably expressed only » gloss, The saying of 
the Virgin rests on no wuthorit whatever but that of Cod. 9 

*One would have supposed that such a slender amount of evidence 

- 
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‘an tho would have beon dismissed by any professor of 
‘Textual Criticism without a momont’s hositation. ‘That the Old Latin 
‘Versions of the Gospels abounded with porvorsions of tho Trath, and 
ions more extravagant even than the present, most of us 
areaware. That the aie Latin represents a depraved Grock 
mn 10 periahod, is sufficiontly obvious. That 


such 
premixses that the vapid readings before us are henceforth to 
Sappleit the text commonly in use ond with the foregoing exvep- 
4iums) witnemed to by all MSS, all Versions, and ‘athors,* 
‘passes comprehension. 

“Let the learned critic, however, be allowed to plead his own 
cause :—" Considering tho testimony of these several interpretations, 
the er eee tho reading of the Cod, Sinaiticus cannot bo 

.” “Tho high antiquity"! Why, who can doubt the * high 
i ” of every aberration from the trath to be met with in the 
Old Latin Versions ?—" Moreover” (he proceods) * it is altogether in 
otis iar Certs Lala aspes agoypettes 
y wi a tautology in the expression is 
avoided.” “Seema to havet” But where is the evidence? And 
wwhy—in defiance of all copies but ono, Versions, and Fatherx—doos 
ho ‘to read olvos ote fern? “Hero also” (ho says) tho text 
of ® was to bo followed, as connected nat ly with what went 
defore.” . . . Would it not have been more ingenuous in the dis- 
eoveror of Cod, x to protost that parental partiality overcame his 
sobor aol soiantiaed cravo the ch indulgenco for 
preferring a reading which ho was perfectly woll aware would never 
Toendurt by auyous but hiraself?’ 

Such is a specimen of the method in which Tischendorf acts 
“pon his own conjectures, and virtually despises evidence,—a 
method, it is bardly necessary to say, that, if followed, must 
Be ruinous to all scientific procedure in Textual Criticism, 





ay 

authority of only 8, one Old Latin (c), 

a Tischendort 7 bitrarily temas “save wee his feet” 
i jai)) tods 706as), thus emptyin, its meanin, 

0 olen tela erlrreapepenae 

any other part of his body washed, but is clean all over and all 

“The alteration in § isevidently duc to some sciolist, 

a Latin seanalaloe, who had what would now be 

called a fourth-form knowledge of the perfect participle, and 

was afflicted dangerously with a sill sad Snsccraeiatabts 

acquaintance with Greek grammar. 





® Doan Bargon did not make thie etatemont without examination. 
Vol. 182—Avr, 363. Bay 


a a 





entertaining; the modern editors follow suit, Tischendorf 
away from the rest to humour his favourite x, and mice its solo 
authority, with only Cursive 157 to support it, the readi 

if iti rao 


with « ition of the other Wosteott and 
to follow him, payi to D and B, With D choose 
porre—ujre, und with both of those MSS. they write firGwy of 
yet of the thirty-four ns where defi ocemrs in 
tho Gospels, B and D spoll the word in the usual way no Less than 
thirty-one times. Nay, even on the present occasion, the sorihe of 
sepbatcoee Teshd ony ed Via 
ame 


of dofiu, a8 ho will spend an hour over 

icon and Holmes’ edition of the LEX... Lastly, why init 
to be Chought thal dhe sight order of, words in is eka wsniaass 
thas boon departed from (so far as is known) by all the eodeos ia 


From what has been advanced, the reader can now dedace 
the main principle observed by Titchendorf in the construction 
of his text, He was not guided by pure evidence: he was mot 
blessed with a judicial mind. If the case could have been 
referred to the trained intelligence of the Courts of Law, and 
textual critics could have been assigned places in the conduct 
of it according to their several capacities, he would never have 
been found upon the bench, but would have heen the leading 
advocate in charge of the brief of the oldest MSS, Even there, 
some smoothing of differences must have been made i 
to the hearing of the cnse, or, as it is now, bis argument and 


* MELE, 17, 
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that of bis friends would have been presented at a grievous 


ors poston most be made now more secure. An instance 


ied from Dean Burgon’s unpublished papera:— 







‘4 
ag in ch, xix. 39) St. John would rofor to 
i to our Saviour “by night," recorded in 
. Tischendorf also points out that the text of John vii. 
blo perturbation, Bat how ia it thereby 


we 


bevoib ia of 
10818 0} 
surely we are concerned with facts, 
reason from tha evidence, not to 


to multiply 
b 


‘ies, not 
own ingen 






41 and St. Luke xxii. 46. An if one Gospel 
= differed from another, or as if each Evangelist must 
ohm iit, 2; vii. 50; xix. 99, “f Thid, xi. 2) xi 

‘xi 50; xvili. 14. § Wid, xi. 23, xa 0 
o2 wave 
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have considered it necessary that his own version of the 
common oral Gospel should be varied from those of the other 
Evangelists which perhaps he had never seen. Or, again, he 
indulges in conjecture, when, as in the case of St. John xix, 4, 
he reads alriav ovx etipioxa, the worst attested reading of all, 
because ‘it is Inchodible that from any other known way of 
exhibiting the sentence so much confusion would have arisen.” 
‘The fact is, that the old vellum MSS. are singularly at fault. 
‘The mass of later MSS, tela ste: a pach Se ee 
probably of papyrus as well as vellum—including jori 
Sf extant vellom MSS, and the majority of Ve aolly 
outweigh the corrector of N,even with some countenance from a 
few Latin Versions and the Jerusalem Syriac. Or he is 
guided by other weak reasons, as in St. Luke xx, 14, where 
‘because deire happens to be left out in A B and a few other 
copics, he omits it likewise, shielding himself behind the 
sapient remark of Schulz, “ Lucus nunquam usus est hoo 
verbo,’ Did he intend to extirpate everywhere drat Neyoueva 
as a class of inconceivable expressions? * 

Working then upon his own judgment against authority, 
and even shuffling his favourite witnesses so as fitfully to 
prefer one before the other on distinct ocean 
extremes the principles of unreasoning suspicion ol Assimila- 
tion, plentiful Conjecture, and weaker principles of a similar 
character,—it may be anticipated that Tischendorf would 
fall into various errors which are obviously slurs upon his 
work, Thus he is guilty of frequent inconsistency, as for 
example when (Mark xii. 14), unlike Lachmann and 
he deserts the authority of RBCLA, which he has 
throughout that Gospel :—of inaccuracy, as when he adduces 
NBC*L as justifying him in a change for which B is his 
only authority,f or as when he quotes for the omission af Ss 





* IL is tomelimes said that the typical character of Joseph's iors is 
nowhere exprosaly stated in Scripture, It ix émplit, however, by the 

care with whiolt three Evangelists in tur (Matt, xxi $3, Mark xl. 7, 
Luke have transferred into the Gospel the exolamation of oer fen 


brothren at the sight of Josoph :—Aedre, drorelmper airy (LXX. 
29)" (Burzon's Uny Remains, : 


werehandise.” Yor this, Tlachendorf substitutes 0s uée—mbs 3é. What 
authority? Not D, for'D reads of wér—ol 8é Not i and O, for they rend 
felr—tr 86. Be the enly old Uncial MS hich eehibite the 

Would aay ordinary roader poreeive this from what follows! wea, 
5B Mat) yay ot of Be cum & O*T, 1, 22, 98," &e If Rand e rend 6 uby ate 
they mado to Toul for the reading dr? "10°35 hiat, why ts It enlitedon the 
same side?" 
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‘ Poshitto, Caroten's Byring, Philoxenian, 
@ inno of wary a aaa 


i st i. 
oy Gea, in foie tony man (neo oe 
Hl att of wD end 68, 68, “hich e's rate 
Thaum. [a.p. 250) Ke however nowhere a ie pe 8a on, 
ten, 16, wilout adducinga partic of proof tat makin fa 

a cing @ 
ro, becanso the foticenicey fo raga tho sixth-contary 


Codex D omit the word xefuevov, the critic fant that St. Loke mmst 
have done the same, and persundes himself that every other codex in 
the world ( t tho twelfth-century Evan, 68) hae been corrupted ; 
every Version has been mado from a depraved original; overy 
Father has employed an inferior copy, 

*The critic cannot protond that xD exhibit tokens horeahouts of 
being accurate transcripts, for in this samo verre the 
‘of God. x is found to have written HMIN for Aa (a 
which ‘Tischendorf judiciously suppresses) a 
(a3 well here as in ver, 7). Also, that D has added eotw after 
CHMGION, and in tho next (13th) vorso has written OYPANOY for 
O¥PANIOY La eee ery instond of fee homens 3 host"), 
and AITOYNTWN (“asking” MINOYINTION (Speasais 
tokens as these, of eareleasmess or else of licentiousnass: Seana 
Shae asad, or in the archetypal copies from xD were 

ively derived, mattors nothing), do not — to put these two 
EDSRIaEE Mla ueieiboosece concerning St. Luke ji. 12, surely 
aes, at Joust disqualify them from being listened to whon they come 
forward, aa here they do, contra mundum. 

“On reaching the vendo at such on investigation as the 
{ond I have pation ce fh man labour many 
times), one can but as! ase ‘Did this man suppose that no 
oné wonld ever bo at tho pains to examine his notes, and show the 
publio what utter“ chaff and draff” they often essentially aro? Only 
‘on one other is such a jon of a isl ented wi 
of evidence iy : viz., that be supposed himself endued 
a faculty of divination, which rendered him superior to external 
evitical helps, But thon, if he roally laboured undor such # delusion, 
why does he per fas ct nefae accumulate evidence; prose into his 


* Inte, 











950 d. + Dean, 342, 1 Conell, i. 869 








Sid. Lyte were 
LGalnna wade ene 5). Ape Mal 94 in Ls x “ 
ani. e Did. 
94 Sabai tha 


ier. 
The of the matier fs that jouymous fifth-centary writer 
p. Oy refering Ue pln bas te expen oe Sr crue te 


= 








St. Mark xiv., they amount to 119 in all. Of these, the four 
eerie named agree entirely against the Received Text in 
bask Aapr places, and partially in 11 more,* thus leaving 67 in 
wi pemicimeres amongst themselves. Of these, Lachmann 
follows the ved ‘Text 16 times against the other three 
gies Tatil similarly 7 times, Tregelles as well as 
and Hort not once.t | Lachmann and Tregelles 


| Lachmann follow the Received Toxt 5 times against 
$ aes and Westcott and Hort 

4 times against Tis 3 Lachmann, Tischend 

| Tregelles 3 times against Westcott and Hort; whilst 

| apgeaaaig ‘estcott and Hort, never combine against 


beet in cares whet and not very hopeful. It may 
cases where they all leave the ived Text 


What is the advan in our usin; eT echendor! 
“ist aa He Hort are right? di why should we use the 
Tischendorf is correct? In fact, ‘the modern editors 


ithful tation of the disagreement 

wetuitod kobe aides Uncial, and we we may seek here in vain 

[esa acadentsotuthowoon seconde’ New Testament, We 
ee ees 


1Fr Beeps once in oyeare brockets. Rei te an aiess en, 68: 
are 


ic 
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are in the midst of the confusion of sects, instead of being in 
the unity of the Gospel of Christ. 

Their relative proportion, too, is instructive. Lachmann 
leaves the Received Text about 79 times out of the 11%, 
Tregelles 96, Tischendorf 98, and Westcott and Hort in 
117 places, If these figures are multiplied ah 52}, the 
containing 3,780 verses, the number of chai by 
each will be—Lachmann 4,147, Tregellee Fi ‘ischendort 
5,145, Westcott and Hort 6142: and this calculation would 

laces, not words. If all the words involved 
counted, Jt totals speaking roundly might very well be 12,000, 
15,000, 5 000, 18,000, 

It will naturally be ‘asked; How did it come to pass that a 
man of Tischendorfs great abilities was led into ¢0 unstable = 
position and to such inconsistency im action? Only noticing 
the fact that bis career was su cut short, and that it is 
impossible 4 pene what would have been his ultimate 
decision ‘at problem before him, if his life had been 
spate ani te be rey enabled to take stock of the vast mass 
of evidence which has grown up since he died, the reply must 
be that, owing to the nature of his environment, he started wpon 
false principles. Lachmann had recently in 1831 ‘the 
a real pooe rae of finding a short cut to the primitive text of 

‘estament, without the assistance of any printed edi- 
oN but by the means of a few older manuscripts culled from 
what was even then the large mass of them. Thus 

in, as he was induced afterwards by the great discovery of 
his life to continue, to lay undue stress, and in most instances 
exclusive stress, upon the oldest MSS. and their followers, which 
he and most critics of the time assumed to be the best, 

There was much plausible reason for their doing so. ‘Those 
that were oldest were of course nearer in time to he original 
autographs, and were therefore at first sight the more Tikely in a 
conflict of evidence to be in the right. We shall see di 
why this prima facie view is rendered untenable by after 
investigations, why the superficial must be abandoned upon 
considerations deep and sound. But there is one note of error 
which lies upon the surface. All the oldest MSS.,, 8 ABC@SD, 
are in fapalens antagonism to one another, the ‘only redeeming 
feature being the greater agreement of © and = on the 
to better things. In like manner, Lachmann, les, 
Tischendorf in his partiality to X, aud’ Westcott and Horta 
‘their preference for B, are all at issue with one another, and — 








* We are indebted to Mz. Hoskier for this interesting analysis and caleulatlonse= 
Tischendor—a 


| 
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Tischendorf also even with himself. In the absence of 

inci sufficiently clear and definite for guidance toa 
consentient dealing with evidence, personal likings and mis- 
lik are left to have their own way, and to rain the system in 
whi eee oreo up. 

But indication of deep-rooted error is a sign, not the 
source, of the evil. The wrong-doing consists in the violence 
done to the laws of evidence, and in an absurd reversal of the 
relations between a Patty minority and an overwhelming 
majority which it woul 






with the i 
prised to hear that that title, which is held by several 
‘to consiga virtually the mass of Greck Testament MSS. to 
basket, designates fifteen centuries of Church 
from and including St. Chrysostom, St, Basil, the two Gregories, 
and the grand period of the Great Councils. 
In defence of this wholesale condemnation of the majority of 
MSS., it is urged, that the older the evidence the more it must 
be) to be right, and that, if later evidence is to be 
' |, it ought to have earlier manuscripts to rt it than 
Jet come to li Answers to these allegations are in 
readiness, and they shall now be briefly stated. 
of Band & and their associates is contradicted 
earlier than theirs. The Peshitto Syriac 
wer placed later than the third centary, and which 
till the rise of the school suj ing the ‘small 


f 
: 


band,’ been referred to the beginning of the second or the end 
of the first, and will, we are persuaded without a shadow of 


es 


maintain that Place) and other Versions 
MSS. ly, they are contradicted 
fidence of the early Fathers as to the ts 
Ae 


— 
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their hands, those Fathers being taken as witnesses to 
as deponents of opinions," Thus, by two pireensprees si 
the value of the superior antiquity of those two 
question resolves itself to them—is absolutely put aside.f 
And as to the cause of MSS. of repute, on the other side, 
cither as old se B and 38 or older still, not having descended to 
our days, the reason given by Dean Burgon seems genuine and 
strong, Manuscripts written in a text which was iH 
condemned were left upon the shelf, and remained 
uninjured ; whilst those that were approved were read. 
day, and thus were thumbed to pieces, and were in time repl 
by others and cast away as useless, So that these Istter and 
live in their descendants only; but ee 
icated by the overwhelining majority of 
as have survived and can trace their genealogy to thom alone, — 
But another cause is involved in the discoveries 
recent years since the days of Tischendorf, and it may be said 
even of Hort, seeing that his theory was 
before it was published, and that the publication of it 
fame ore ence lesen discovery of popyri in 
‘he home of vellum as a material of writing was As 
Herodotus tells us (v. 58) that the lonians used skins to 
write on because they could not get papyrus. Similarly 
EumenesIL., king of Pergamum, when the jealous Alexandxians 
would not supply papyrus for his new library, did the best he 
could with the vellum of his country, and so much improved it 
Pergamena frown bis 












daniel, tot diaaeavcariad: dome: roa staan ce 
«ay , and thence i lown to us ma 
‘Parchment.’ From its superior durability $ 
used, though as it appears sparingly, in Italy. On the 
contrary, besides the importation of manufactured 

latter was also made or re-made at Rome, as, for exam: 
Charta Fanniana, so named from the workshops of = certais 
Pannius. To judge from the remains that have reached’ ms, in 
the early centuries after Christ papyrus must have been by far 
the chief material for writing used over all the Roman Em 
except in the extreme East, till the building of i 
Shortly before that event arose the celebrated Se 
Pamphilus at Csesarea, in which, as St, Jerome relates, i. 


MSS. st least were of vellum, and a went on for many 
years of copying from papyrus to vellum. Then we read of 
Ys 
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Se ering om from Eusebius of Carsarea fifty MSS. for 
his new eb e cieeleathenard the New Testament, for which he 
of the yl itoaateg prorinees to supply 
that et bar shifty shifty man with the best antelope skins, 
that B and & were two comprised in this 
Setaepiastiok allsarancs th are the earliest vellum MSS. of 
siya! lita th lea of ah that are im existence. 
far as we know, continued to be few and 
rare till the eighth \ceatary, By that time the capture of 
by the Mohammedans in 658 ap. had produced a 
diminution in the ly of rus. Nevertheless, the latter 
material was used the fe middle ofthe tenth century, when it 
is calculated that the manufacture of it in Egypt ceased. By 
oes time ‘the cursive rewriting on vellum was in fall swing. 
ate the sHeraaad that time—that is, from before the 
B and & up to the teath century—many remains 
Sods was much in vogue. Not a few of such 
MES. have survived in the archives of Ravenna: Homilies of 
Avitus, Sermons and! Epistles of St. Augustine, works of 
ae of Josephus, and various other writings are 
found amongst them. ‘In France, papyrus was in 
ls ane the sixth century.” Besides this, cursive 
es not first appear in the tenth only, pe perfect and 
as has been arly imagined, but dates back we 
do not know how long ae Christian era. 
Tt would therefore seem to be clear that the large bod 
Cursive MSS. of the New Testament do not derive 
solely from the Uncial vellum copies, as has bee 
taken for granted, but also, and as is likely in » much greater 
degree, from a body of papyrus MSS., which have perished 
because they consisted of such perishable material, And inas- 
much as heresy prevailed mare in the East, and papyros mast 
have been used in the West, it must be for this reason also that 


ce 





| remark cannot be avoided, 

‘The yalue of Lord Salisbury’s address to the British 
Asectietion cuisisied in bis combination in his own person of 
Sein ‘of anexpert and of a mind trained outside his 

in best methods of the world. If any school of 

were possessed of a similar combination of 

sound scholarship, and practical experience, 

be more confident in the present, and more hopeful 
| oli thss Fatare, of Textual Criticism. 


———$—— 2 Awx. 
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Ant. Lippert Evil Lye: an Account of an ancient asd wide 
m im. By I Frederick Thomas Elworthy. London, 
1 rant 


NY old and _deeply-rooted nentinen of human natore, 
especially if it scems irrational to contemporary reason, 
is ali aseselstel with hundreds of other obscure 
customs, and superstitions. Among these antiqne 
faith in the Evil Eye. The most a English presser 
subject, Mr, Elworthy, is almost inevitably Jed, as he follows 
the gleam of the Evil Eye, to discourse of Mythology, Heraldry, 
Totemism, the mental condition of the rural voter, dour 
knockers, horse-shocs, Hypnotism, Professor Huxley, Medusa, 
the Australian black fellows, and a variety of other es 
which perhaps do not Mie? to be, but often 
germane to the matter. The truth is that most nape 
are older than any history, while they still flourish with » 
strenuous life, and thus they have left marks in the art, > 
customs, and the ceremonies of the most civilized 
a topic so diversified, it is difficult to preserve pop ae fe 7 
coherency; nor shall we deny that Mr. Elworthy sometimes 
seems to stray, and occasionally does stray, from his hana We 
shall, at the close of this article, take leave to follow his example 
for the pu of recording a curious fragment of superstition, 
His qualifications for his task, however, are very considerable. 
Living fount a rural population extremely conservative in its 
superstitions, he has compared the actual eae creeds of 
Somerset with their more picturesque and artistic counterparte 
in Italy, and has checked his living ‘documents! ee study 
of many curious treatises in modern and ancient literature. 
Above all, he has collected a large treasure of the amulets 
which, in many lands and ages, are supposed to defeat the Evil 
Eye. He appears not to be familiar with M. Tuchmann’s 
work on ‘Fascination,’ but this is the lees extras ayaa 
chapters have not yet been published in a book, but 
monthly in ‘Mélusine? a journal of falk-lore, conden 
M. Henri Gaidoz. 
Mr, Elworthy, of course, is not a believer in the Evil Ey, 
nor in Witchcraft; but he has not an unkindly 
all fancies which are old and plonmeidasy rather “inclining 
to suppose that to so much smoke of superstition there may 
be some ‘seeds of fire’ of fact. Here few persons who are 
thoroughly familiar with the literature of the old trials i 
witchcraft will disagree with him. Where our ancestors saw 
a witch, and burned her, our psychologists, in certain: 
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would discover rare examples of morbid psychology, and what 
‘called * self-suggest It has been usual to dismiss the 
victims on whose evidence witches were burned, as 


merely 
mischievous, cruel, and superstitious people; but the evidence 
rather suggests that they were se patients for the Salpétrivre, 
‘They were conyulsionarics, hysterical, cataleptic; and such 
as flourished in Siler, at Bargarran, oF in Somerset 
‘of old, would now be regarded as interesting ‘cases’ in the 
hospitals. It is, perhaps, fortunate that their kinds of disease 
are now as rare in England as they were common between 
the dates of the Reformation and the Restoration. Indeed 













preted by, 

and even, in our own day, by ihe. Trish who burned a 

woman near Clonmel. They were under the influence of the 

helief in possession,’ and nervous patients in China are treated 

ia the same way as the poor victim of Hibernian i, ignorance. 

The late Dr, Nevius's ‘Demon Possession in China’ contains 
plenty of information about this melancholy subject, 

‘Me Elworthy, speaking of witchcraft, remarks that ¢fascina- 

tion, in many of i its aspects, is nothing more than what we now call 

or Hypaotisin’; but he quotes no instances fram his 

perience. M. Tuchmann also recognises * the connection 

facts of “fascination ” with many 
piachmare’s. rudite treatice, * 





pe 
port Eye falar of Ei ie eac ae 
lar. In many parts & person 
ios aa aly ellen eye rine 
is known to be Goody Brown ; but the inference, 
; is drawn after the fact of the illness, and we do not 
that the wraith of Goody Brown appears to Alice Jones 
ae threatening aspect, as was common in the old practice. 
pees ewes, saxie, the victim, does not fly over garden walls, 
discovered i possible places,—things common in 
(ceeds of Glanvil, Berets and the learned of past ages in 
general. In short, we trace no connection between the curse or 
alison of Goody Brown and the damnum secutum to Alice 
Jones, At most and worst, the disease of the may 
be intensified or longed by the belief in being ‘ wisht"; 
reas, in other aay it often began in the nervous shock 
by the anger of a ‘habit and repute witch, A 
chied by Mr. Elworthy, a 
rap mangsaine, is no evidence that the ancient 
still exists in modern superstition, Thus there 
Eee een sorceress and patient. On ihe 
ot! 


' 
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other hand, H: its begin in a series of acts 

of influence, of Ls Reeser kinds, which affect a small 
tage of the human beings who voluntarily and 

submit to them, 


either ix, or pre 
see that ‘Mr. Elwo 









springs, about which Mr. Elworthy has something to 
‘ither conscious imposture, or it is an act peti 

sub-conscious element in the personality of the * dowser.” 

all soch things, ‘our human senses and powers of 

hension” are not, as Mr, Elworthy holds, *quite i 

dei It is only a question of eddy scientific 

as te study of any other condition of human Loe 
The su eee of the Evil Eye is not even so 

comparatively mystic as ypapelie: ort Le feies f t hero 

ideas which once scemed rational, eat. no lon; 

to us. Mr, oe 


eying 
ofa * fascinated ’ fowl or rabbit, Been this, however, most nata- 
ralists now refase to go. As fal be exercised on 

beings, the Evil Eye is an opinion based on three ideas. “Fine ws 
have the old Herodotean doctrine of Nemesis. ‘Too much good 
fortune, or too proud recognition of good fortune, cometh -— 
a fall. Thus the most friendly admiration is dangerous. It 
perilous to express admiration of a Hindu child, and, phe? 
the Highlands, such expressions are not coveted. 

‘Theoeritus, after admiring his own beauty, thrice in bis 
own brenst. The magical cal efficacy of saliva is familinr to the 
Zalus; bat, in such examples, the object is to make what was 
once perilously admirable, admirable no longer. A man may 
evilly eye himself, or his own children or ty} still’ more 
may another person ‘eye’ him or them. The eyes are very 
expressive of admiration, therefore the site and of the 
ation to Nemesis is nid in the eyes. 
gives instances which have come under his own expectant 

In the second class, we may place examples of ixeidia > the 
admiring is also the balefally envious glance, Be jast as love 
ierpboviokad hy thie ayaa a Yoa' Lathe gael ihat hatred 
works to evil results, we have * Sresisokiag? a a 
cause of sickness, There are‘ wise men’ who, ay arts 
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ith eyes which, by 
it force, cause misfortune. erent her 
etiteens, allt of woes: ding therefore 
2) he is a jettatore, Ss a ce Reece bel: i 
‘Reno, was treed jettatore. \n Théophile 
romanos, ‘ Jettatura,” the Se ee 
loves, and finally, but too Inte, plucks out bis own eyes. 
cites a similar case, in a Slavonic Mérchen, and 
signal my Citi o ote od 
iy edie and had 
seated imself. Ir 
be observed that this 
N jicuous among English superstitions, a We 
not its existence, but we are unacquainted with 


bane exists, there must, in a well: ated universe, 
ais ints 


es eae ot Harkin ot ee 
ce may be vaguely sum uy 
eye Shoop! of the. Shadow, a they ken, 
‘we bave whatsoever is affected by ‘spirits.’ Thi we 
five magic, about which travellers tell very strange 


set as _elsewl 

may be ee Mr. Elworthy gives « 
woman caused « nail to be knocked into a 

. He oa , there 
not 

this art, and that it 

to the scar, when the 


ly" 
850), a nai 
ordinary face bore the scar. All this is quite 
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in accordance with orthodox opinion. Montezuma's astral nose 
was singed, says Acosta, and the mark showed on the imperial 
feature of the unbappy prince, 

‘The most usual form of sympathetic magic is to melt or staf 
fall of pins a clay or @ waxen image of the enemy, This was 
done to Sir George Maxwell of Pollokshiels, about 1670, and 
several women were burned for it; but when Crofters now practise 
the same rite on a shooting tenant, he presents the image to the 
Moseum at Oxford, where it may still be seen by the curious. 
Plato spenks of such things, which are familiar to the negroes 

In Somerset it is reckoned good practice to stuff 
full of nails, and bang it up in the chimney. If 
a nervous victim hears of this, he, or she, may set ry 
malady by mere dint of self-suggestion, and thus a of 
unholy miracle’ may be worked, Magic is defined by Littré 
as ¢1' rétendu de produire des effets contre lordre de la 
truck by the formances ‘done e » by 
piritualists, Evens Tne aes and others) Ma pes : 
says, ‘The most sceptical is constrained to admit, that ia 
some cases an effect is peters which obliges us to omit the 
word prétendu from our definition.” Without being abnormally 
sceptical, we can hardly grant that effects are * performed every 
day’ by anybody, which, being contrary to the nature of things, 
incline us to alter Littré’s definition; but, if there is to be a 
words contre lordre de da 


structed for his discomfort. But Glanyil gives a better story. 
Black-headed spots came on a girl’s limbs, before the 
the vicar of the parish, and a witch later €onfessed that 
at that moment, been piercing a ‘mommet' with thorns. 
Australia the wizards (like the clairvoyants in whom certain 
psychologists delight) must have «piece of the hair of 
person whom their spells are to affect., So much there ix 
common between the black ‘Birraurk’ and the American 
pythoness whom Fellows of the Royal Society ‘inv 2 
This topic leads Mr, Elworthy far afield, but, when he comes 
to Totems, we fail to see any established connection with 
Evil Eye. A Totem is the animal, plant, star, stone, cloud, or 
what not, from which a kind of clan among savages derives 
name, and claims descent, occasionally wearing its i ‘ 
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Now, no man knows the cause and origin of 
belief and custom. Mr. Elworthy w: 
js no doubt the swan was the Totem of some tribe, 
is of Jupiter, it 

nets be held Dietd 
a Greek tribe claimed 

descent from 
The belief became incredible and undignified. They therefore 
igi Snr by saying ‘that swan was really Zeus 
na ho ilar explanatory myths, accounting for similar 
occur when the Brahmins get hold of 
iivareponeeraigg in India. The ancestral wolf, say, was Indra 

as a wolf, 
: has all this to do 


| 00 hard, and to oe s. Mr, ileruy 
observes, that ‘a totem Soe else to an individual without 
to hisdescendants.’” We must ask leave to differ. A 
essentially hereditary. The animal which protects and 
befriends an individual is his Manitou, chosen by himself, in 
ate period of initiatory fasting. 


we understand Mr. Elworthy, we have first the belief in 

acEe Ee then the study of antidotes, then the propitiation 

certain animals and other things as prophylactics against Wa! 
Evil Eye, then their tion as Totems. Thus a disq 

tion on Totoms and Sacred Troes (whether Tree-totems or not) 

in a treatise on the Evil Eye, But the con- 

nection is extremely faint and purely bypothetical, as the origin 

Sete remains entirely onkaowa, while Mr. Elworthy 

that the lowest Totemistic savages believe in the Evil 

_ We have Totemism where we do not at find the in 

tie Bri Bo ned we have belief in the Evil Eye where we do 

‘The two sets of ideas do not seem to have 

connection, Amulets, which divert or di tthe Evil 


of his book Tis own ie collection affords the subjesee of 
carious illustrati d theory of 
n itself, on the whole, to the critical judgment. 
not identical with a fotisb,—one of the natural 
which the savage bedizens himself, or stuffs 
‘as the Nenpolitan hangs horns, crescents, hands, 
im his watch-chain. A fetish may be _ for 
a dozen 
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atdozen reasons ; because it is unlike anythi) because 
atte ere 
counterpart), because suggested by a dream, because 
it is recommended by a conjurer, because, having picked! it up 
ly, a man ‘had luck,’ beca yas to 
trip. over because it is emblematic of something,—as a 
feather is of specd,—because it is the tabernacle of a spirit, 
because it once moved in a singular way, because it is a 
of a strovg animal, because it is pretty, because it is 
soon, An amulet, on the other hand, is usually a 
work of art, and it either attracts the Evil Eye to its: m 
portant self, and away from the victim, or it acts as a non 
conductor or ient. Obscene amulets and gestures attract 
the Evil bras ‘hich —_ itself on jc Eyes of = 
oF @) inted on ships, vases, or what not, jape return | 
mic stare. of the Evil Eye. iret un 
fashioned into certain gestures, indecent or ditdainfal), 
Giicasslariaie elena ien elaine learning, = 
a vices, Mr. Elworthy writes t 
after special study of the living su) ee they eae 
Italy, He may be carried too far: we sre not persuaded thata 
ball and cross on the top of a dome,—or on the blade of an 
Andrea Ferrara claymore, for that matter;—were originally 
intended to avert the Eye of Evil. oa 
Gnostic. gems, carved rocks from al! quarters, Italian cari 
osity shops, the walls of cathedrals, supply him with endless 
examples, It is not easy to give any idea of bis wealth of 
objects, and skill in marshalling them, without illustrations, 
‘e see hands (a great amulet) covered with cumulative small 
amulets, aa the snake, the eye, the caduceus, the lizard, the ear 
wnucopin, and many other ‘avertive’ objects, The huge eyes, out 
of proportion to the tiny figures on Greek vases, fall, perhaps, into 
same category. Theeyes on 4 Bee rings of gold or 
Jain are familiar to everybody. The Gorgon’s head on 
and breast-plates may be an avertive amulet; but the earliest 
with which we are familiar, that of Agamemnon, in the eleventh 
book of the ‘Lind,’ seems rather to have been intended *to 
strike terror and inspire respect.’ Mr, Elworthy, however, 
quotes (without reference) a passage from + the '. 
head ‘was.an amulet against the Evil Eye.’ Perhaps it is 
dicious to regard hideous grinning heads from Tahiti, or Pera, 
as equivalent to Gorgons, The Tabitiana, like most of the less 
a alacant races, cannot represent a beautiful face in art, and fall 
back on grinning teeth and staring eyes. 
The origin of the devices on shields is an Brees oy 
it 
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it may be doubted whether they can be regarded as amulets. 
The ehield of the Zula is blank enough,’ like Sir Tor’s; that 
of the Australian bears merely the herring-bone or other purely 
alecorative: . While the Red Indian berald byeor reer 

of Gibbon’s, who had been Blue Mantle) 
totem of a dead chief reversed on his grave-pillar, 
Grovk shields Fees cores to us the bearing of heredi- 
‘On heroic shields, in the pictures on vases, we see 
man) 


gine 
is 


iF 
Ten 
i 


it (like thnt of Colbert on his book-bindings), 
mage Legs (as in the arms of the Isle 2 

yy other devices; but these bearings were con- 
of artists in the fifth century 3.c. We 
no bearings on the shields represented io Myconman 

passage in * The Seven before Thebes" rej 
as wearing personal arms, of their own halts} 
d’Are, not using the arms granted to her, wore ‘argent, 
on an aznre field,’ with the motto de par le du 
‘There seems to be no trace of hereditary arms in Greek 


eeepeet| 
Bat ere 
Heal 
ra 
th 
uF 


pot convinced that the heraldic animals were originally 
five" amulets, and it is hasty, we think, to suggest eat the 
‘on shields ‘ were adopted at the special or separate 
‘of the individual chieftains, and the device may be said 
hiselan-totem.” Here are two contradictory theories. 
had a clan-totem, he could not select or vary it at 
5 but we have no evidence that, say in Homer's time, 
ae ete op bseti ih Achilles should ro 
5 ‘a in; a Cadmeian, « Bull; 
“Sy yet “Bat we have been unable to discover any 
single a ion, ou Greek shields, to hereditary family bearings 
character, nor has Curtius, we think, been 
more fortunate, The Mycenwan shields, as represcnted in 
the art of Mycenw, are blank ; Homer is silent, or rather, in 
of Achilles and Agamemnon, introduces fantastic 
works of art; Aeschylus only speaks of personal arms. Mr. 
jectures that the pictures on shields ‘absorbed the 
poison of the first glance’ of the ‘furious foe” This, of course, if 
true, connects heraldry with the Evil Eye, and it is, at lenst, inge- 
niows The only sa who, to our knowledge, use a kind of 
“here hold ‘Ate of Vancouver's Island. Oa a pillar 
before bi ‘man carves the totems of his ancestors. He, 
det us | ds a wolf, so wns his mother; his grandmother 
was a skunk, his great ear an eagle, and soon, ‘The 
Pr 


Flas 


i 


T 
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pillar on which these animals are blip is his family 
tree and scutcheon, But the real qoeaton i is, can we reckon 
either totems, or the insignia of the Roman legions, or the 


Greek coo, arms, or those of our me bet ancestors, 
the part af 


ie not familiar to us among Zulus, Maoris, Atstasliner 
blacks, Bushmen, Fijians, Dyaks, lohawks, Abts, Andamanos, 
and other such races, on various levels of * culture.’ 

‘The superstitions about crescents (as on cart-borses’ harness) 
and horns are on a different footing. A Red i 
full war-paint and medicine array, wears horns, as 
Elworthy shows, Horns occur on the helms of the “Egan 
invaders of Egypt (usually called ‘Achirans’), and on many 
other ancient helmets. Now horns are, beyond all doubt or 
question, used as amulets against the Evil Eye; but are all 
borns amulets, in intention? As Mr. Elworthy ps 
‘In the many passages of Scripture where it is mentioned, the 
horn seems to have become the emblem of dignity and honour, 
though it may originally have been ,ndopted as an amulet.” 
_ ibylactery, ‘worn as a frontlet” for protection against 

vil Eye,is ‘an undoubted amulet.’ The borns on the 
fae) may be amulets also, or they may be emblems of fore, 
or they may be merely decorative. ‘It is imposdbleiadaeam 
tise; but that horns are very common amulets is certain. 
the horse-shoe does duty for the crescent, we are Jess well 
assured than that iron is a great prophylactic against evil ogiclie 
as the Scholiast on the Eleventh Book of the beh) di 
Meanwhile amulets of every form may be counterfeited 
aes gesture, and, as Mr, Eeortiyas moet from Greek » 
early sacred art, these gestures ore The open 
hand occurs on the robe of « Mandan al chief in Catlin’s wea, 
and it is stamped in red over the caves of Australin,—for what 
reason, or whether in a mere freak, is not known, The cross of 
all shapes and the swastika could o1 only. beg be adequately discussed in 
a. separate treatise, so widely diffu: ristian races 
are these symbols or decorative ae and so various are con 
jectural attempts to interpret their meaning, It is interesting 
to learn that Mr, Elworthy himself has seen the malt ‘anined? 
by the caatkiog ‘of 0 cross between two hi erty beret 
there pixies w'd safe to spwoil the Woke B jut a ie ee one 
thing and the Evil Eye is another, cnn doabtl 


=— | 
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amulet is sovran against either. The cross, as Mr, Elworthy 
says, is ‘of all simple signs the easicst to make, and the most 
common,’ as in the pastime of toughts and crosses.’ Now the 
primitive artist's eye, like Nature, ‘abhors a vacuum,’ and he 
is apt to fill up the field of any design with such marks as 
crosses. “phere when once the form had become 
common, different races might elevate it into a symbol, yet to 
that aymbol ‘might attach different and arbitrary conventional 

% Tncas,’, says Garcilasso de la Vega, ‘had « 
eross in their most secret chamber,’ and other American crosses 
ted early travellers to believe in'a Christian mission to America, 
headed by St. Thomas, or St. Brandan, or Bishop Eric, who 
went from Greenland to Vinland the Good, and was heard of no 
more. But Dr, Brinton, a most industrious Américaniste, looks 
on the native American cross, we think, as commonly n symbol 
ef the four winds, as on a weathercock. The application 
might be extended, till the cross stood for the Absolute, or 


what you please. 
ee ein crosses. A cross on heart means ' good~ 
areal one see as eas shee from Mycenw, in 
em! with a spiral, or perhaps serpentine pattern, 
and looks almost like an anechdlen ka atts of oy Iona 

cross, 

_ From our point of view, it scems rather vain to try to deter- 
mine ‘the true symbolical meaning of the cross.’ One sense 
ight be attached to it in one country, another on the other 
side of the globe, The phallic’ theory is equally capable, or 
of application to most symbols, The Tau, with or 
without the handle (crux ansata), may be ‘the symbol of life,” 
bat how the idea arose it is difficult to conjecture. That 
Ezxekiel’s mark ‘on the foreheads of men that cry” mast have 
been the Tau, is hardly proved by the statement in the Vulgate, 
signa Thou super frontes.’ The Vulgate is not an inspired 
render! nor contemporary with Ezekiel. St. Cyprian's and 
Bishop th’s opinions themselves need confirmation, “I'radi- 
tion may conceive that the Tau was the mark of Cain, 
‘but Mr. Robertson Smith thought that a tribal tattoo was 
yeferred to, When the Northmen used the Tau for the 
hammer of Thor, they merely ‘linearised’ a picture of a real 
a ened proof that identical symbols may have 
eeny ait origins and meanings. A so-called erur ansala 
fe ctl ae Xora had an: oymballcel Senet: 
, convenient; was made in a la of stone, 
‘into which a4 bere head of a maleate Mi the narrower 
aperture above, a piece of wood was inserted, the cxlprit was 


| a 
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lifted by the legs, and his neck was broken, Convenience, no} 
symbolism, suggested this crux axsate. In modern Cypras i, 
is pease against the evil eye, but anything old may be as 
ami + ted 

The Cretan women, as Mr. Arthur Evans shows, wear | 
ars toric ‘island gems,’ with the Cretan characters 
he has discovered, as amulets in pregnancy. Bat this iss 
purpose for which these seals were never intended by their 
engravers, A cross above two circles, on a coin of ASthelward, 
is explained by Mr, Elworthy as an ‘obvious’ 


: 


Jeanne d’Arc’s account of the picture on ber own standard. 
This is now an emblem of sovereignty, and Mr. Elworthy 
regards it as ‘nothing else but a powerful amulet the 
evil eye” The two and cross of the super- 
stition, as we said, are not amulets against the evil eye at all, 
but against pixies, or fairies. The crosa made on ae 
(recommended by Herrick) would be « survivalof the use 
Christian cross, which, of course, arose naturally, not from a 
pre-Christian amulet, but from the instrument of the Crucifixion. 
By the way, as Mr. Elworthy is familiar with Pixies, 

he knows what a ‘Pixy’s oven’ is. . An old man in Dey 
lately told to a lady a tale of a boy who found ta 
an object made of wood. The boy broke it n 
that he hated the Pixies, whereon he was beaten black and blue 
by invisible hands, The nature of a Pixy's oven the old 
gentleman did not explain. : 


The moastika, or fylfot cross, (LY, is a standi of anti- 
are 


li 


quarics. It is explained 
symbol,’ for this ba Ok coin of 
a fylfot with the sun in the centre, and the name of the 


is contracted to MESH, Both facts’ might be, otherwis 

explained, the fylfot, in each case, merely ing ta |, 
where there was room on the coin, but not room for the long 

word Mesembria, The mark is found from China 
We see no reason for wnegnin feat the Troad was 
of the mark, or 1300 n.c, the date of its evolution. — 
hand might sketch it anywhere, and any curious fa 
assign to it any symbolical sigaification, : 
¢ations that of an amulet against the evil eye is & 
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. This theory has lately been applied to 
learned writer in the * Revue Critique,” 
1 formule written down to be used 


y 
the third century, aoa published by the British eer 


_A notice of the i rying,’ oF are 
Mr. "8 Ey inp ath ttens. In Se ee oo 
widely diffused. The Hurons used water; the Maoris, 
; the Egyptians, ink (aserery one knows), Glass balls are 
jar, and we have reod about one gentleman who 
* in a brass door-handle—but he was insane, On the 


large number of reputable are fabulists, 
Intoa clear dept does ‘proce in cheat) bellucinationa’ ae 
allasions* with which many people are familiar. 









tion of epalaeen dng, with its invocations’ and fumigations, ita 

‘calls’ and its camphor, has been based. The late Dr. Mayo 

Have numbered this among the truths involved in po) 

; but, in the superstition of the Evil Eye, no ane 
jomenon of human faculty seems to be concerned. 
diffused fancy, no more; but as to the exact 

, outside of Europe, Islam, the region of the 

a and India, we remain uncertain. The presence, 
of amulets used in the Old World against the 

raises 8 presumption in favour of the presence 

lie if. For what is good against the Evil Eye, 

© d against Vuis, Brewin, Mrart, Manitous, and. 

dv: feties of the Pixy species. 

ig plain that, if a belief no longer rational’ enist it might 
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T: 
Guinea, and Dr, Codrington from Melanesia, which it would 
be pedantic, perhaps, to distinguish from the genuine 
Eye. Yet, so far as our information goes, the Evil Bye, 
among the lower and more isolated races, is & rare 
menon, either priestly, or connected with certain taboos which 
it is unnecessary to discuss. If we are not mistaken, we have 
here a superstition which is but little found on the lowest 
levels of culture, while ii ishes wherever the old 
Asiatic, or Egyptian civilizati 
we think we have found the Es 
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Siena ballad would run equal danger, Henoe 
oor if Elworthy insists on it (which he does 
not), We bear of countries, however, in which a man is not 
allowed to see his wife for after marriage, and few 
the doctrioe of the’ Evil Eye are more injurious to 
happiness. But that sdoceiion may have nothing to 
do in the matter. These studies are very conjectural, and we 
oearesoras our private guess, this theory of the origin of the 
| Mr. Elworthy’s book, by the nature of the subject and 
i led us over a great extent of literary 


hope, as rather a merit in the work, proving, as it does, the 
antiqui tad wie difesion of = slogular tliet trom which 
the. has Ae no means shaken itself free. Wide as the 
which he has traversed is, it inclades vast provinces 
there is yet much to be ia indeed, an accurate 
sartigh he the minor eaegieo of uncivilized races is a topic fall of 


strangely neglected, 
er we shall, as we promised, offer some evidence, 
licence of digression which is dear to antiquaries. 
Tamblichus remember that among the peculiacities 
Csi emeeny person is this, that he cam tread on fire 
unscorched and unhurt. It is not that his excitement prevents 
him from foeling the burns, but that thore is no lesion of his 
person. Again we read in the ASneid (xi. 785): 
“*Summo Deum, sancti custos Suractis Apollo, 
> Quein primi colinus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
opal iksoedline’ frati plotate per ignem 
 __—- Cultores mult promimus vostigia pruna.’ 
himself a noted antiquary, is writing of a religious 
Budi Bess Heard Uf. a haps pct sel 
rants, trusting in their tread unhurt on glow: 
‘ood. Servi Iso mentions the rite in his 
We naturally think of such a ceremony as the 
harmless leaping over fires nearly extinct, at the St. 
in France, or at Beltane in Scotland. But there is a 
of contemporary evidence for a more infaed 
ce, of which our Beltane fires may be the fads 
"We shall first cite + Te-Umu-te, 2 Raintean Cere~ 
Ss ed aa mesian Society.’* The 
Tenira Hi of Honolulu, an ocak lady of 
native blood’ ‘The judicious Council of "ihe 


* Vol. li, No. 2 June 180%, pp. 105-108, 













Polynesian 
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Polynesian Society, not having seen the ceremony, *does not 

deh truth of ts sine bat SAL Eg hea it for 
the sake of the incantation.’ ‘This is a long hymn, in Tahitian, 
with a translation, and is, s0 far, evidence to the native belicf 
in on rite at which it was aera a 

4 plont (Dracaena termi: isa it magical 

Tahiti and Heer like our me, ates Pa ie ‘The 
leaves are used for various purposes, the root is saccharine, but 
needa to be well baked. Fo omed 


logs of wood are Inid, on which large stones are piled. The 
wood being lighted, the furnace roars for twenty Soe ee 
the glowing mass is then flattened down wi 
banana bark is thrown on to raise steam. The ti roots are 
then cast in to bake, and the whole is covered with leaves and 
earth, and left for three days. ‘The roots are then edible. — 

In connection with this baking is a ceremony, which cap 


of Marine, phi phed th bout fou: 

ii otogray rite, about four years at 
ire nee 
iiss: Heni jishes the hy whi edit 
declare is “evidently taken teed aad by hand,’ not “from 


‘orginal photograph.’ Miss Henry adds that ber own sister, 

ee {joined in the fire-walk. She . 

wish that science should examine the matter while two 
priestly friends survive, and can arrange the 

Fiji is not bebind Tabiti, In Mr- Baal ‘Chomsson’s * South 

Sea Yarns,’ he describes similar doings, as witnessed and 





The fire-walk is undertaken by members of a certain clan, Na 
Tvitankata, who have a traditional fairy-tale as to how th 
acquired the power, trick, or secret. When Mr, Thomson 
visited the scene, the pit was ‘a white hot mass, out 
et bes irae at white flame? Tee ees cies - 
and tl lowing stones were laid level, ‘tongues 

Me playing See tien” Then fifteen mem, in an 
with anklets of dried fern, walked barefoot over the surface of 









* Vol fi, No, 3, p, 198, 
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the stones, trampling down the green leayes as they were 
thrown in by the lookers-on. The volume of steam rose thick 
and dark. Now, a few minutes before the mea entered the 
furnace, a hot stone was hooked out, on which Mr, Thomson's 
handkerchief was Inid; the men went in, and it was removed 
when the last man left the oven. ‘Every fold that touched the 
stone was charred,’ as indeed may be observed on the band- 
kerchief, which ‘lies before us as we write” The feet of the 
ers, being examined, were cool, and their anklets of 
fern-leaf were not burned. Mr, Thomson wrote his 
published account on the day after the event. He has heard 





thrown into the furnace. A ypular science 
has, we believe, suggested a. dilation of sulphuric acid as a 
probable cause of the immunity of the Fire-walkers, He does. 

have tried the experiment on his own person, nor 
is it certain that the Klings and other backward races, or the 
‘of Apollo, know, or knew, sulphuric acid, We must 


‘Such is a portion of the modern evidence for a savage rite, 
inds us of ‘passing through the fire’ to 


popu! I, cs 
Ba Fijians, and Klings (who do the rite once = 
while the facts, again, attach themselves to the ritual ef 
-and to the remark cited from Inmblichen Fle 
} catches all the world in its bitin oy 
ubigue, quod ab omnibus, and. we vainly-ask bows: 
var Levantine practice reached the isles of shw Pacitie 
peematity of belief and custom makes it all tie secre 
singular we do acted fen fo 


to the best of our knowledge, har met Geen seemmded. 
is in its early youth, bre as the xe 
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Anr. X.—1. Lifeand Teaching of Mohammed ; or, the Spirit of 
Salim, By Syed Ameer Ali, a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature in Bengal, London, 1891. 

2. Mohammed and Mohanmedanism, critically considered. By 

S, W. Koelle, Ph.D. London, 1589, 

Letires sur ta Turquie, Par M. A. Ubicini. Two vols. 

Paris, 1353. : 2 

4. Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. Seritta da Michele’ Amari. 
Three vols, Firenze, 1854, 

5. Histoire des ‘Musulvians d’Espagne, Par R, Dory. Four 
vols, Leyde, 1861, 

6. lake et le Corin. Par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 

‘aris, 1865. 

7. Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Expaiia, Per Jose 
Antonio Conde. Nueva Edicion, Three vols. Madrid, 1861_ 

$. Hedaya, or Guide: a Commentary on the Musulman Lows. 
‘Translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of 
Bengal, by Charlee Hamilton. Four vols. London, 1791. 


A’ no period of their chequered careers have the religion of 
Christ and the religion of Mohammed presented so 
startling a contrast a8 at this moment, Here and there we 
hear peans over the decay of Christianity from quarters where 
the wish is evidently father to the thought; but beep 
troth is that progress, material, moral, and intelli is 
everywhere conterminous with Christianity. An unbri 
gulf divides Christendom from the rest of the habitable 
On the one side we see security for life, religion, property, 
honour; woman held in respect and treated on. terms of social 
equality with manj slavery placed under the ban of law and 
custom ; war denounced as a crime when not waged in 
defence or in redressing some wrong otherwise irremediable, 
while its conduct bas been placed by the moral sense of Christ 
endom under humane regulations which no Christian Govern- 
ment would dare violate.. In short, within the frontiers of 
Christondom we see the law of progress in action, an apward 
movement of mankind on the whole towards # higher level of 
homan excellence. There may be stagnant water here and 
there, like still pools diverted from the. parent stream ; or even 
sporadic retrogression, like eddies on the margin of a mighty 
wer, But there is pro, on the whole, wii ‘ 
majestic. Nor is it to the purpose to point to: in the 
history of Christianity where, in particular localities, barbarism, 
and cruelty, and corruption ed. ‘The point is, that at 
no period in the history of Christianity were there lacking 
multitudes 


sal 
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maltitades: Beige tees men and eae whe Pots Cota 
wrong and impurity as a violation of the religion of the 1, 
and an outrage on the precepts and scaablecs the Founder of 
Christianity. It was a tremendous task that Christianity under- 
took when it entered the lists against the Pagan world ; against 
the brilliancy of the Greek intellect, then sharpened to its 
keenest edge; against the statecraft and material power of 
lmperial Rome; against the vis inertia of the languid Enst— 
forces all arrayed in the service of selfishness and vice, as the 
pages of Juvenal attest with such savage scorn. It is nut 
surprising that the progress of Christianity has been slow 
against such terrible odds, or that it took centuries to uproot 
some of the evil institutions—slavery, for instance—ol the 
ancient world. But from the day of Pentecost till now the 
charactoristic mark of Christianity is progress. Each generation 
has lit its Iamp from its predecessor and extended the flame; 
and the lights thus kindled are to-day as bright and anfading 
as if eighteen centuries had not passed since the tongues of fire 
lighted on the Apostles in Jerusalem, 

Outside of Christendom, on the other hand, what we behold 
is stagnation and decay. Nowhere is there the faintest tiga 
of progress, except in Japan, and Japan has advanced by 

the methods and imbibing freely the spirit, if not 
the actual creed, of Christendom, The horrors of Port Arthur 
prove that the assimilation of the Christian spirit is very 
imperfect without the formal organism in which it has been 
historically enshrined ; bacat least these horrors were apologized 
for, and the war was otherwise conducted according to the 
rales of civilized warfare. Japan is therefore the exception 
which proves the rule, and the exception is due entirely to the 
influence of Christianity, In all other non-Christian States 
whatever movement there may be is backward. And nowhere 
is that tendency more marked than under the role of the 
Crescent. It is therefore an unfortunate time for a Muslim to 
choose for tituting a comparison between Islim and 
Christianity, much to the disadvantage of the latter, both 
ini ly and morally, Yet this is what some Indian 
Muslims have lately been doing. 1t is significant that these 
vindications of Islim, at the expense of Christianity, all hail from 
Todi, where Islim has long ceased to be a ruling power, and 
has therefore been unable to exhibit its real spirit, 
_ The moment is opportune for taking up the gauntlet thes 
flung in the face of Christendom by the recent champions of 
Islam, since the two forces are just now brought faee te fece in 
Constantinople as representing opposite systems of gowernmen:. 
We 
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We will select two of these cha men of ' 
calibre, but upholding the same t! 2 the Syed ii 
and Mr. Vasudeva Rau. The former is a judge of the E 
Court of Judicature in l, He is a cultivated gentleman 


detailed criticism of his volume. What we propose to ey oe 
test his case by a criterion which we shall show to be decisive. 
The Syed, as he tells us in his Preface, bas written with « 
jouble achieve 








it scems, ‘was left unfinished. It was reserved for a 
Teacher to systematise the laws of morality.” sd * put 
the finishing stroke to the work of the earlier and 
* called back the wandering forces of the world into the channel 
of progress.’ ‘While Christian Europe had Peed 
ander the ban of persecution,’ ‘the Vicegerents of ‘ 
allied themselves to the cause of civilization, and assisted 
growth of Free Inquiry, originated and consecrated by 
Prophet himself. Persecution for the sake of faith was 
anknown,’ and ‘absolute toleration of all creeds and religions” 
prevailed in the Mohammedan world. *The two failures of 
the Arabs, the onc before Constantinople, and the other in 
France, retarded the progress of the world for ages, and pat 
‘back the hour-hand of time for centuries.’ 





‘These are lofty claims on behalf of Islim, and we propose to 
examiae their validity in the light of authentic history, Let 
as begin with the present, How stands the com; at this 


moment between Christianity and lslim in 

respectively on civilization and the general welfare of mankind? 

Persia, Alghanistan, Morocco, the Soudan, Equatorial Africa, 

and the vast territories of the Ottoman Empire in three quarters 
of 
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of the joy the ‘ior advantage, aw “Ameer Ali 
globe, enjoy the super! oa ge) av Syed i 


deems it, of le. Islim has bad there a free 
band. For centuries it has had a fair field for developing its 
principles and exhibiting its spirit under the most favourable 
circumstances of pallceaiot soil, wee resources, geographical 
position, together with o variety roces unsurpassed in 
Christendom: in all the qualities which go to the making of 
capable citizens. And what is the result? erties Nees 
sion, lawlessness, corruption, cruelty, —— decadence, 
have settled like an incurable blight on all the lands of Islim. 
‘There is no ion; nota single bright spot anywhere; no 

oasis it al that wilderness of savage desolation. And 

lands were once fertile, populous, and flourishing; homes 
of the arts, of science, and of literature. That vast i 
known of old as Iran, including modern Persia and the it 
Sogdiana, earned the name of ‘the Paradise of Asia’ before the 
followers of the Arabian Prophet took eyes of it. * Before 
the invasion of the Saracens,’ says Gibbon, ‘ Carizme, Bokbara, 
‘Samareand were rich and populous.” The sanguinary mission- 
aries of Isliim, with the Koriin in one hand and the sword in 
the other, found flourishing cities, lands well cultivated, the art 
of gardening to fection, prosperous schools and 
colleges and. valual Ae tineat The eueelersetrtitodia 
and — were supplied by the Sogdiana merchants, and the 
inestimable art of transforming linen into paper has been 
diffused from the manufactures of Samarcand over the Western 
-world..* . What became of those rich and civilized lands under 
‘the rule of Islam?) Let the degraded, impoverished, and savage 
ge of Persin and the Khanates of Central Asia answer. 

vestige has disappeared of their flourishing condition 
yap invaded them, Hastectiabed selene apowripes 
gave free scope to its own spirit, we see the result. How 
ee Ameer Ali ees it? 

x -what does he say of the Ottoman Empire? He is well 
versed in history. Let him compare the present condition of 
the Ottoman Empire with that of the Byzantine Empire when 
it fell under the sway of Isliim. In the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century the annual revenue of the Byzantine Empire 
‘amounted to 130,000,000/. sterling.t Yet at that time not only 
was the Eastern Banid poss impoverished by the ravages of 
the Crusules, but the chief part of Asia Minor, with its flou- 
ishing citics, had been wrested from her by the arms of Islim, 

"® Gibbon’ "Decline and Fall’ v. p. 100. 

““Forropia rei "EAAnrwod “Evovs,’ ti, bk. x. By Profeesor Paparrignwaulon, 
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To-day the revenue of the Ottoman Empire is less than 
18,000,001, The silence of desolation now broods over vast 
regions which were once thickly |, well cultivated, 
abounding in flourisbing cities, and rejoicing in an advanced 
civilization, ‘Territories which formerly supported the is 
of ancient kingdoms—Pergamos, Sardis, Cyzicus, Prusiom, 3 
Nicomedia, and many more—have been reduced under Islam t» 
cheerless solitudes, broken at intervals: hy Kurds or wandering 
Turkomans. According to Ubicini, who spent Hee years io 
the civil administration of the Porte, and wrote in at 
Turkey ioe years ago, the annual of corn in Asis 
Minor was then estimated at 25,000,000 Turkish kilts, which, 
he thinks, might easily be increased tenfold ‘if the Lees pre- 
ductiveness of the soil were turned to account.’ * same 
remark,’ he adds, ‘ applies to all other productions which serve 
for local consumption or for exportation.’ But instead of incress- 
ing during the Inst forty years there has heen an 

decrease, The decay of every kind of manufacture has kept 
pace with the decline of agriculture. Diarbekir and Brouses, 
once so famous for their yelvcts, sntins, and silk stuffs, have bees 
ruined. So have Aleppo and Bagdad. Turkey abounds also 
in mineral wealth. It possesses copper mines which yield thirty 
per cent, of ore, while the best British mines yicld only about 
ten per cent. And there is coal in abundance wi easy 


access. 

And this decay throughout the length and breadth of the 
Ottoman Empire goes on in spite of every kind of counter 
acting influence, summarised as follows by Ubicini :— 

* Agrioultnre is carried on in Turkey under all degrees of variety 
Taber the extremes of soil and elisuatos in the arid piston of 
Arabia and tho most fertile plains of Moldavia; * in districts like 
Ammonia, where deep falls of ppeiprgesemrrse ds Ne 
tho year, and in the burning soil of Bgyphy irrignted by Hie: 
in-regions expored to intensest col those. y 
oti conte Teak Ao: ibe, spcioaliatartt. (ier 
carried on under the extremest opposites of cold and et 





humidity and drynoss, of light and clectricity, it supplies Bo. 
the productions required by man that no country oan 
this os; It yiolds corn, rice, chostunts, and datos; bona as 


logical and agronomic variations mast be added the 
oersyilon! positon: "Turkey 1y'aaicido ou Range soa rh 


* Which was thon part of the Ottoman Empire. “a 
. * 


advantages accruing to it from tho immense range of its tej 
‘ite 
In 
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‘sho posseseoe Roumelia, a rich country; * in tho latter, 
Titra ta Maldsta Bolgatia® Dobra sud 

on * ol n)garia, iy 

j and in Kurdistan, cn’ Pargia And this vast 

rritory unites all systems, from the nomadio state aud 

culture to tho cultivation of all the productions of the 


from the production to the consamption of all thie 
miner and agricultural wealth, there aro groat facilities 
outlet of merchandise in the numerous channels of export, 
The country four Jakes, a great number of bays and gulf, 
Recaarenaied Uy ax meas, which ome it on all hands overy advan- 
or ag eee gee The Bie eedide oe coop aves 
interseet i are ready to ite products on thetr rapid 
curreats to the sea. In Eurvpe we find the Danube, the Save, the 
‘Morava, the Seroth, and the Olto; in Asia, the Euphrates, the 
‘Pigris, the Kizil-Trmal, and the Jordan ; in Africa, tho Nile, ‘Tho 
ire finds on outlet for its commerce through tho Black Sca by 
in, Houmelis, the Bosphorus, Armenia, und other parts ; ein 

ke by Anntolis, Macedonia, and Thessnly ; through 
Adrintio and Jonian Ses, by Altania; through tho Persian Gulf, by 
Irak. rant wdanellos givo it the abeolute commant 


uy 
i 


i 


of the Sea of which bathes the walls of the capital.’ + 
In no part of our planct have the gifts of God been distri- 
buted in richer or more varied abundance; nowhere have they 


been more wasted and abused. And the fault is not in the 
mces who esp be Sultan’s dominions, as is evident from 
th ere fore they fell under the influence of Islim 
and the condition of those who have escaped from its 
tule, The fault is clearly in the system. For no sooner iv 
n delivered from its bondage than it immediately starts 
don a career of progress. Greece, Servia, Roumania, 
Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, to which may be added 
Tunisia, and Egypt since the British occupation, are 
I And some of would have made still greater 
‘but for the crafty policy of their Musulman rulers, who 
ti a or forced into exile the educated 
nationality that aspired to freedom. Of this 
i ‘was a con: jous victim. ‘Mohammed Il. deli- 
¥ put to death every Greck who exercised any political 
nce, as the simplest mode of establishing tranquillity in 

; and the torpid condition of Greek seukeey several 
ns attests the wisdom of his Satanic policy..} That 


© All look fo Turkey throngh her intolerable rao, and all vastly improved i 
tent Lattree sake Tempulixye 

of Greeeo,’ vip. LI. z 
| . BIS, Q icy 
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liey was pursued with more or less persistence till the eman- 
Bettie: of Greece, and it probably ee the unstable equi 
librium of Greek politics ever since. Yet, with all ‘anawbaee 
Greece is now a veritable Eden compared to what it was umes 
Musulinan rule. Len 

Syed Ameer Ali will hardly plead that the decay of the Otto- 
man Empire is due to causes extraneous to - It happens, 
however, that there is one country which Islim has from the 
beginning had always under its own undisputed and undiluted 
sway; a country where no foreign elements of any kind baye 
impeded or the genuine development of * the spirit of 
Islam" in obedience to its own law of organic growth. Arabia 
has been not only the birt! ace ‘and the bonis ot alia ‘it bas 
been its choice preserve, the nursery where we ought 
the Snirest fraits of its principles and doctrines. * OF all the 
native populations in the countries subdued,’ says Finlay, ‘the 
Arabs aria alone appear to have adopted new 
of their co-national race; but the great mass of the 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egy ‘yrennica and Africa 
firmly to their faith, and the decline of Christianity in all those 
countries is to be attributed rather to the extermination that to 
the conversion of the Christian inhabitants.’* Surely then in 
Arabia, if anywhere, we have a right to look {or heme ieee 
and benign influences which Syed Amecr Ali ascribes w 
such glowing fervour to the teaching and example of Mohammed. 
From the Arabian Prophet's time till now Arabia has been 
under no other influence. Well, what do we find? Where is 
the progress in material prosperity, in art, literature, or 
in ie ‘intellectual and moral regeneration” which the et 
finds in ‘the philosophical and ethical spirit of Islim'? Why 
has Islim done for Arabia? It has reduced it to a worse cote 
dition than it peace! the ae worse cultivated, 
more stagnant, life safe and more sordid, the lation 
more jj at and more barbarous. This is a poe 
no well-informed person will question, It would be 
cite two more competent witnesses than the late Mr. Giff 
Palgrave and Mr, Doughty, author of ‘Travels in 
Deserta.’ Both spoke the language like natives, both kaew 
country well; the latter spent a year partly im the 
Ambia and ly with nomad Arabs. Both trave 
were animated by friendly feelings towards Islam, and they 
all that can be said for it; but truth compels them to suim 
their experiences as follows :— 











* Finlay'e “History 9 
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» * When the Corda and Mecoa shall havo ap ignas from Arabia,’ 


says Mr, Palgrave, ‘then, and then to soe the 
in tho aha cvills rosa. which 
i haye, more than any othor cause, long hold 


rsed reli) rs Mr. Doughty in his 
Ot Stee tralt ihcios the Mtcalsoa orto 





23 ad fipaticiaod. From how far cotton 
they tothe sacred festival; the pleasant contagion of the 
Ambs’ has spread nearly as far as the pestilence: » battle 


gained, Piedarpink aT mate as 


fox-like 
tien flavin ch ows em ony way 


2 cach 
sive picture than Mr, -Doughty’s descri; - 
of he ie sii cen of te Ae it woth be erate om 
pmeeeisl iy Tm intellectually, they are far oF 
which Meham en con found them, “ Tine bound them 
ee national unity only so long as it offered them the 
's incentive—the excitement of battle and the 
‘There are more divisions and more internecine 
feuds among them now than before Mohammed’s time; and 
the bond of religion affects their morals so little that an armed 
tect pilgrims to Mecea from the plun- 
go throogh his devotions with pai 
2 ae! slay his brother Muslim for 


are denied all the rights of 
slow or rapid according to ie gor an nome 
of the conquered race, is the impoverishment 
of the subject population. When the ruling 
in a minority among a civilized people, it jac 


Tes Nant of a Ye eee eny MEM Feit Seay Uiromgh (nat ant Kasten Arebi 
‘Williom Gifford 
ft Travels to Ai Dosen by ep M. Donglhity; Lp. 101. 
a Q 
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help being elevated in some degree by the salutary influences 

@hlak ectroned ie Bat as these disay with the diminution 
or debasement of the subdued population, the Musulman con 
querors sink to the condition which now characterises Islam 
in every ruling State. 

Syed Ameer Ali credits Islim with the civilization and 
intellectual activity which marked Musulman rule in varios 
countries for a limited time: in Bokbara, Merv, 

Bagdad, Persia, Hindustan, Sicily, and Spain, But how docs 
he account for the origin and decay of those civilizations? Into 
none of those countries did [slim bring any civilization of ite 
own, see us supplement the testimony of Gibbon, 

quo’ that of 2 re mace —— ae fe them 

against im, and some of them by no 

toed in favour of Christianity. It is a» vathatic CAHEBE 
Brees cone crtoas who writes as foll ae 

“To understand the relation of Musulman rule to <a 
Intellectual freedom, we must note the influence of the 
Porsia on the Arab mind. When the invaders took the 
of Khosra, they did not know the value of booty. Somo Teauai 

gold for silver, and othors mistook sa re far! 
They came like swarms of half-starved locusts a 
‘They were banditti of the desert, with no cultare but the fospiration) 








ciatarsl aiztare of horelltary reepast: On thal teaiinee 
one lim really came on the world like s 
fioreo descent of dosort elans on thoir foos . . . Mohamod’s ideal of 


just to sond his governors through Arabia to estab 
flat Talten, ad ther to collect, ifats frente poor, in camols 


administrative experience of 
subjects. . Arabic names, customs, lan, 





wino, and fine apparel. Persians were the reall founders end 
of tho great ic clubs and schools.’ * 

So it was in Hindustan. The Musulman invaders were a 
small minority in the m of a teeming po} 


tion. They were a ae 


| acres ao ancient ci 
jorde of barbarians, bringing nothing Sith them bat arms, 
= * domston’s * Oriental Religions” pp. 678-8 
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valour, and a fanatical enthusiasm. Ignorant alike of the 
methods of administration and the arts of civilized life, and 
disdaining to learn, they had the wit to use the knowledge and 
of native administrators and artists, What Porque 
says of one Musulman dynasty is trac of all:— 
+A nation of soldiers oncamped for mest, and that 2) 
had of course brought with reign chaps tan ie 
At the samo time frm nag ha ex, abot ill 
number of artists onpable out ins sear Sat ight be be 
to them... . hor are 
Pagid decline of thse that in or ee eoraiace 
to omploy Musulman artis 
“Another writer who has carefully studied the question writes 
as follows:— 
*So long as the Musnimans confined themselves to making known 
CSR nat fea ae: Ppatiora cretion ner thore was 


xno ant of eifalartgcers to build monques mansions and mortuary 
. as have never beon surpunsod. But when thoy 
vvashiered ious workinen and took in hand-to build for 


peahlered tho indigen 
‘Dhesnselves, thoy produced worke which are only remarkable for their 


wet bore the same tale, as the readers of Amari’s classical 
There, too, the Musulmans were in a small 
not more than 150,000 in all; and the natural pro- 
aes their system were thus kept in check, There also 
sporadic activity in literature and in some of 
Capes Fieri chiefly through the brains of renegade 

‘Gaiacion ssc! to unwonted energy by the strange mixture 
of se Bes old faith with the new. But thie efflorescence was foreign 
eee genius of Isliim, and it withered in an uncongenial soil. 


. ae et that can be said for the Saracenic domination of 
‘et even he is obliged to sum up the result in the fol- 


i upon the State. ‘The constituent elements 
stl to sesihine hy lose of country or obedience to 
“Lape body dia wha what was right in his own eyes. The 
Arabic oy ey, ‘With the germs of premature death, resulting 
= character of the couquerors, their imporfect ageimila- 
with the conquered population, the immutability of their reg 
‘and at the same time the impotence of their 
eee esr saiey were (ote 7 the 
oonstitution of the Government, the confused charactor 


* ‘History of Indian Architecture,’ pp. 439, 802. 
) Keen's * Indian ainaninane? ‘Srd edition, p. 168, 
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of their aint municipalities, their associations for levying 
tributor of blood ;* all resniting in a general 
outward garb of an absuluto religious and political unity. (ter 


In Sicily, then, we find the same phenomenon as im those 
parts of Asia where Islim was able to exterminate or 
convert the native populations: a meteoric: 

brilliancy, to be 

and cruelty. * 


autocratic emy 

vanished like a mirage or 25 desert,’ 

that Hourished for a season were ee eee 

on the omer gh parasite at the roots till 

withered and pe: yielding place to the eter fraits of 
Isliim, as seen 3 5 te invellectual gloom and savage =a 
the Kbanates of Central Asia. 7 





system for civilization 
i_calls ‘the spirit of Islim,” 

obeying the law of evolution, 
type os soon as it cscay the 
which for « time elevated it above itself, just as a 
Niel or gioire de Dijon will to the do 
the hedge when left to its own ae As the 
cannot by itself rise higher than its source, so [slim can 
rise unnided to a anne level than Mecea, its intellee 
moral birthplace and home, ‘Thither the eyes of 
turn pea nd there is the terminus of their 

ntellectual realm. One of the most 


iant and 
feadly critics of Islam has remarked on the ‘singular 
that ‘Abia itself has never been the theatre of that new 





* In addition to othor exceptional taxce imponed uy Craton od Bis 
*till, the non-Moealman sanere ores were id ‘hits rroent 
the fith part of thelr most vigorous boys to be brvaght 
zs ‘sign of the cross was branded on the soles of thei 
alwoys ie on the symbol of the faith from w! 
in Turkey thea tribate children formed 


7 
‘ei Musnimani di Sieilia,’ i, p. 546. 
} Sohmuts Ontentat Religions? 
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irradiated Arab clsowhere, And he 
the explanation he 

satisfied to be the inviolable asylum of the Musulman 

. ee reacim cantina ta hailed icy 

the unbelievers are under the ban of 
‘aoil.’* 

A of romance has obscured the real features of the Arab 
tale in Spain. Even more than in Sicily the invaders were but 
a suall minority of the population, The Arab domination, be 
it remembered, never em! the whole of Spain. The 
Christians who refused either to apostatize or pay tribute, 
driven from the plains, took refuge among the Asturian hills 
and the Pyrences, where, invigorated by the air of the mountains 
and a life of bardship, they recruited their enervated 










sep bear tome em 


with the opposite sex in public 
paca the mazes of the vahiacee 
friendly Prescott ts, was ‘altogether 

creer pation * This combination 





unfavourable to letters. The k 


of its lit execution, docs not, we believe, 
precept in favour of general science.’ 


et le " par J. Darthélemy Saint-Hilaire, p. 225. 
nd Goce yp- 200, 298 - 
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and were exposed tw similar outr: and massacres, 
t» desperation, they too made feeble attempts at abortive insur 
rections, and were slaughtered ruthlessly. Some io 
Doay read like Consular reports from Armenia or . 
‘The slightest exhibition of discontent was treated as 
On one occasion the Christians and renegades of Cordova made 
a demonstration against an unpopular Governor, and were mas 
sncred without merey. Three hundred persons of distinction 
were impaled on the fashionable promenade along the river; 
and the rest of the Christians of Cordova, to the number of over 
100,000, were ordered to quit Spain for ever within reer 
on pain of crucifixion to any who should be found siter 
expiration of that term—a decree rigorously enforced. Facts 
like these, which were of frequent occurrence, should be taken” 
into account when jud; EDF passed on the expulsion a 
Moors from Spain. There, as elsewhere, the spirit of 
exhibited itself in cprcensiety corruption, and maladmin 
tion, and Dozy does but repeat the verdict of impartial histo- 
rinns everywhere when be writes: 
*TIn short, that happened in Spain which has in all 
countries which the ibe have Baul Reiencee 
and humane at its commencement, degenerated into an 
dexpotinn. In the ninth century the conquorors ot toe ee - 
followed to the letter the coarsely expressed advice of Khalif Omar: 
“We ought to eat up the Christians, and our descendants ought to 
go cn eating them as long ns Telia shall endnres”? * - 


The expulsion of the Moors from Spain, with all its pathetic 
circumstances, will alw, ppeal to a sympathetic i a 
and excite pity. Yet it is impossible, on a fair survey © 
facts, to deny that their continuance had become an alm 
intolerable anomaly. ‘They were utterly corrupt, and their ex- 
elusive theocratic system made it absolutely enpoetle them 
to amalgamate with the native population, and thereby receive 
that regeneration which the mixture of races so often imparts. 
Jt is not Christian historians alone who describe the camcerous 


* <Hjsioire dee Musulmons d’Bopogno, ti p. 60. 
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ieee ee a 
ico the hearts 1 off 
‘noble and the plebeian, of the lord and the vassal. ‘The eos eal ond 
the low rose in every corner of the Empire th the firo of discord raged 


‘Mohammedan provinces, . ... The Christians, percoivin 
‘the stato of corruption into which the Muslims had tie red 

Seay rs for nt that time very few mon of virtue and prine’ 
Seetttelie und. arnanged Aa Masliran ibe) generality ot ebieal 
taps ie drink wine and commit all manner of excesses. The rulors 
f Andalus thought of nothing clso than purchasing singing womon 
and slaves, listening to their music, and passing their time in revelry 
and mirth, rpeoding in dissipation and frivolous es the 
ae eg State, and opening their Lat with all ae 
taxoe exactions. ont on in tl among the 
vebellious chieftains ents Andalus until woalness on the con- 


‘no Jonger displ; their wonted valour; warriors became 
ted; th pol the oty ese nn ry a 
Resist es soclety was corrupted, and oly of Islim, 


meantime the affairs of the Muslims wero adminintored by Jews, 
who fed on them as the lion on a dofeucoless animal, and who filled 
‘oven the offes of Vir, Hijib, wud Ritiht 


‘the process of dissolution begins. One may "hs touched by the 
‘of the Jast of the Mees kin taraing Woke 68a ony 
of the Alpuxaras—since called ‘The last sigh of the 
Aral for the last time on beautiful Granada, and then 
er tears as he uttered his cry of resignation, ‘Allah 
God is great!” But one’s reason goes rather with the 
‘answer of Shits intrepid mother: ‘You do well i) 

woman for what you could notdefend like a man.’ ¢ ‘The 

0 ee ee cateecahaaeara nearer 
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words were more sien to the system than to the man, and 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain did but anticipate the 
destiny which their own degeneration, in common with all 
Musulman States, had made inevitable. They had become 
utterly effete ; and whatever clements of pathos or hie 
closing scene in their history may suggest, it is a 
suppose that oa saa pers was Aloonto Spain: <7 Bea eee a 
ing germs with which the atm ol is 
folate masteyed the antiseptic pees Christin ees 
influences which were ever playing upon it; and * Peper 
Islim,' to quote again the emphatic language of 
‘became a mere corpse,’ and was therefore not only useless, but 
pernicious in addition. The fault was not in the race, for the 
Arab has a fine and subtle brain with rare powers of ti 
and assimilation, as his sojourn in Spain amidst fe ‘sur 


z 


heart of Islim. In Spain and Sicily, in Persia and Hindus 
the poison circulated at a distance from its source, and min 
with a variety of counteracting agencies which served to 
it in.check for tonger or shorter time according to the character 
and potency of its environment. But the canker was there, aml 
only one issue was possible: Isliim must eventually | 
be destroyed by, the civilization on which it fastens. 
proclaims with one voice that it has ever been 
* That littlo pittod 9) in ‘d fruit 
That, rolling padi ptt all.” 

What is the cause of this remarkable fact? We believe that 
it may be summed up under three heads: 1, the 
bondage inherent in the Musulman system; 2, the 


i 











posed, Mosuls 

wed by the fundamental tenet of Isliim; namely, 

a is the final revelation of God's will to man,*—a: 

so full and complete, that a addition to it is either su 

us: superfluous if it agrees with the Korin. 

if it differs from it, The Korin is believed by all Mi 
to differ fundamentally from all other inspired writ ¥ 

following points. . It possesses the unique distinction of havi 

* +L? ultima edizione de* comanit del Creatore scritta ab oterno: reclints = 

brani dail’ angiolo Gabrriolo all" apostolo illiternto, i quale resis sipeteedo te 

Peecanast Samal Korda ana ett. (Amar? See 
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existed from all eternity in the Arnb language on tablets in the 
highest heavens, whence it was taken down to the third heaven 
NS iopia Gabriel, was then recited in an audible yoice tr 

|, as occasion required, and was by him miraculously 
Teproduced from memory :— 


‘ono caso we havo 


‘of the unity af God or for praia the obligations to 
which a ough fo thi cae Ta.tho oo 
ee percesece of the faith, in the other prescriptions 
regulate the actions of men.’ * 


‘noods no oxtrinsic proof. . . . It is itself the clearest being at 
‘ho-encis time the proof and the thing proved.” en 


_ After quoting a verse from the Koriin in support of this, he 
— 


"+All this shows that of all the divine books the Korin ia the onl 
and at 





Korin, where Mohammed is bidden ‘not to move his’ tongue 
in order to repeat the divine words.’ But, continues 

the: voice, “when we recite the words, then follow thou 
e recital, and verily it shall be ours to make them clear to 


_ The Koran thus supersedes all other literature, making all 
Previous or subsequent learning, as we have said, either 
or icious. There is little doubt that this was 
Mohammed himself, a man of jius, bat 
te. That it was the opinion of Khalif Omar is 
e, for his words are on record, And Omar did 
other man, not even sceapeing Mobammed, to 
into the form which it 
taken as a fair sample intellectually of the 
+ Ibid. 1. pp. 194-3, 
Masulmans 
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Musutmans of hix day, and Omar's knowledge and bis 






‘Muslime achieved the conquest of the 
attib, who was then the Commander 

tenant, Amrn Ibn-u]-Aas, asking him for # de 
‘The answer ecnt him by Amru was os 
great pool, which rome inconsiderate 
looking like warms on logs of wood.” On receipt of 
Khalif forbade the Muslims to navigate the song; and Pe i 
oe toe Se Khalif Stes ini= dared to ie board, 
unless he vious leave, ‘tranagression ‘prohibition 
was severely titi . : 


Ibn Khaldun’s version of the story is substantially the 
with just that amount of variation which helps paprstenrs| 
veracity.t Nor is this the only glimpse he gives 
intellectual condition of the Arabs in general and of 
Peunes just after Arabia had come under the yoke of 

Jere are a few samples :— 

‘Tho pagans of the Orient and the Christians who 
borders of the Mediterranean ssl Sa to the 
tho arte with tho gratest avidity. .., Speaking g 
cultivation of the arts is most restricted in those countries 
oo Ambe are the native inhabitants, or which baye since 

im.” } 
And, Grate he mentions architecture im p 
in which the Musulmans of Spain and Hindustan are 
to have excelled, as an art pat under ban by the ear 
Omar was a fanatic in that matter. His pern 



















Képondit por écrit el. en cea termen: “Cost un etre _ 
dos des btres bion foibles, dos verw entrameis sur des moroeans di Lote” 
de eotte description, Omar deéfendst act Muaulmank de an 
lgment, . « - Cetie probibiion subalsta Juanes Yaveuement de 
p. 965. 
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empire of the world.’* But the alleged burning of the 
Tee of Alexandria by order of Khalif Omar has been 
of iim by friends and foes as a test of the typical attitude 
towards literature and science. That Omar was a 
very likely to give such an order may be inferred from 
ites been stated, and demonstrative evidence will 
ome farther on, With some fine quali 
of character, he was an illiterate and fanatical Arab who 
sincerely believed that the Korin contained all knowledge 
—cetiapeedl The classical passage which is the. battle 
of controversy is the following quotation from the 
eee History of Dynasties’ by Abulpharagius:— 

* About this time there flonrished among the Muslims John, called 
tho Co eeeaeay an Alexandrian and a Jacobite Christian. Aftor a 
timo he forsook tho Christian doctrine of tho Trinity, whereupon a 

} Scaler ye mre is 
le ‘unt capture in 
fore Amru, who, kno: tho 
aes ate wa oppered iair bnr, n ‘mith 
eet listened with astonishment to his Serie preted 
mau 





‘were an ntter novelty to the Arabs. But Amru being a 

of good intellect and clear perceptions, and being eager to 

a he sought the socioty of John, aud would not Iet bim dopart 

from ine day John said to him: “You are master of all the 

treasures of Alexandria. I do not object to your keoping possessior 

| of whe you may find usofal; but what can be of no uso to you 

| he very to ua” “ What is that?” said Amru. To 

which ek, copia “'The philosophical books which are in the 

gee hut," suid Amru, “is a matter beyond my power. 

t sien oe request without the permiasion of the Com~ 

Buh Ora Ibn-al-Khattib," So he forwarded 

to Omar, who sent answer: “As to tho books which 
Coeetanenry they agree with the book of God 

snffices without them; if there is anything in them con- 

St book of God, they are pernicious, Madre you must order 

‘be destroyed.” Amra thereupon ordered them to be 


peat on the face of it that the incident related in cr 
story took place, not at the eapture of Alexandria, but some 
ee ‘ct Extmnita! eq 3x. p. 
| at Binsin Rec asnroas ot ota whee da commonly eupposed, 
| fen Sire . eds Cedars 
= al ‘Tes Orieutaliuma poorest dereribeus, Ambice eu 
vera 


nanlo Pooockio,’ p, 1 tis 
ime, 
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ti tly w considerable time, afterwards, Amra speat 
tenes a Ex 7 ae att a the acquaintance of Jolin the 
Grammarian (who survived the captare of Alexandria for some 


eare) on account of his reputation for learning. This of itself 
implies a Inter period than the capture of Alexandria. 

was after John had become intimate with Amra by clos 
associstion and familiar intercourse that he to ask for 
the restoration of the contents of the ro, 


of the Libraries.” The obvious explanation is that they were m 
burnt at the capture of Alexandrian; o fact which mects also the 
objection of Krehl that El-Mak! ent nbout the 
tho etl ity Perks taking of the town down 

detail’; and Matter’s objection that Amru’s acco 

ity makes no mention of the burning 
not for 
or two later, t, not to dwell on that decisive fact, d 
the of Chabas, that the ent from silence: 
The silence 





There was good reason, however, for the E 

even apart from the irrelevancy of relating among the incide 

of the capture of Alexandria an event which did not then take 
lace, head of the Orthodox Greeks, he was hated 

faeradex Copts, of whom there were 6,000,000, and 

both to get the Greeks expelled and to 

Enutychius therefore was not likely to pol 

eich give umbrage to the conquerors and furnish 

with a handle against him. 

But the story dors not rest on the authority of Abulpharagius 
alone. Abdul L teef, who wrote before Abal; was borr 
says: reac Me in the Serapeum] was the library whi 
Amro Ibn-ul-Aas burnt with the sanction of Omar’ Kn 
sncers at Abdul-Lateef as a gossiping traveller, and rejects 

Be Jone i~2 












* Nous reconpaissons quo lo pilence de Vhistoire ofa quicne Bien 
fguportapes dans Ia question.” (* Ltados wus 1'Awtqaité Bistoniqen: 
Fayptionnes’ p. 158, 
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whose work is marked by variety and e1 


* moral and philosophical reflections do 
the numerous works of Arab authors in our libraries,” 
‘that of 








luslims, at their capture of cities, destroyed th 
wl they found, Bur The highest authority among 
writers on a matter of this sort is Ibn Idun, 
te when he characte him as ‘the 
Born in Tunis in s.p, 1332, lbn 
where be ‘held various offices, 
‘zit of the Moorish kingdom of 
& great traveller and stadent, visiting. and 
most of the pee net pa + Asia and 
Europe. He made: ilgrii 
‘isoner and ithen the croneadf 
is days in pt in AWD. 1406, havin, 
the office of Grand Kalo Caeton auiasobéP of! yeane 
‘vast and varied experiei 


the 
replies: ‘Their literature was destroyed by order 
when the Arabs conquered the country,’ he 
same fate befel the literature of the Chaldees, 





* “Vingt-aopt Aus d'Etudes Orient’ Gi. p. G29, 
Assyrians, 
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Assyrians, Babylonians, and ‘a dilerature still more 

of the Copts.’ jis is a direct confirmation of the 

the literature of Egypt by order of Omar, and can only ; 

the burning of the ‘Alexandrian libraries, He returns to the 

subject elsewhere, and enters into particulars as follows ;— 
Wo know that the Muslims, when they conquered ‘found 

trating ond tat their Generel Saud Ton Abt Oucczan sak Eka 

troal oir Gon a 

Omar by letter if he would allow him to distribute those books 

. Omar answered 





among the true believers with the reat of the 






God what wat il cr bet If they contain 
shall be well rid of them, thank God.” Tn consoquence of this 
the books ware thrown inito the water und the fire, and the 
and science of the Pensinns disappoared.’ * 


The answer returned by Omar to the question of the con- 
queror of Persia is precisely the same as that which be made 
to the enquiry of the conqueror of Alexandria, showing that it 


was a stereotyped formula to. all similar uiries, Bat 
Khaldun’s evidence does not end bere, In a of 
Omar he aid ete that the File libraries of 

were destroyed by his orders, Doubtless he bad Gre 
evidence for his assertion, for he was for some years Grant 

Kadi of Cairo, whither Amra had removed the archives of 
Alexandria, and where Ibn Khaldun would have acceas to 
them. 

Thus we sce that Abulpharagius’ story of the burning of the 
libraries of Alexandria by order of Omar isamply a idegaee 
independent Musulman testimony ; 40 far is it from being what 
Gibbon calls it, ‘ the solitary ee of a stranger who wrote at 
the end of 600 years on the confines of Media” E But: cea 
Abulpharagius get his story? He gives no reference, bat the 
natural inference is that he found the story in one of the 
yoluminous works of Joha the Grammarian, many of 
Jost, and among them a ‘ History of ‘Alexendriny the book in 
ehistiheionld bata related the story told by Abulpharagian 
Did Abulpharagius know that work? He pee ey sd 
to it, or to. any other work in the 
references were not then in vogue. Bat Atal au 
had taken the trouble to read their author ‘Sm 
quoting one passage from each other, they would have 
that be was familiar with John the Grammarian’s * History of 








+ ‘Protez. Notlocs et Extent’ vol. xf pp 78) 124-5: 
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ia,’ and relied on it mainly for his facts shou that city. 
Ina list of celebrated men he mentions a certain Di 
pers ti ane the Grammarian of Alexandria re 
in his history,’ and then he proceeds to quote a passage from 
John's ‘Chronicle of Alexandria’ * if is morally certain, 
therefore, that he found the story of the burning of the libraries 
peo and its authenticity therefore rests on the hi, 7 
je suthority—that, namely, of the distinguished 
ee who was the f fied aoe instructor of Amru, and 
‘If indirectly the cause of the calamity, since it 
aia tn consequence of his request to ‘Amma thut those 
AP ap were committed to the flames. 
from this subject we must notice an 
by Gibbon w! ich has been much quoted by Arse 
not been careful to verify Gibbon’s quotations, After casting 
some doubts om the alleged burning of the libraries, he says: 
“But if the ponderous mass of Arian and Monophysite con- 
troversy were indeed consumed in the public baths, a pl none 
may allow with a smile that it was Patimately devoted to 
benefit of mankind.’ + This is a perfectly gratuitous sneer, ‘er 
‘Gibbon had no knowledge whatever of the contents of the 
destroyed libraries; and he writes in a very different tone when 
‘his object is to credit Christianity with the Vandalism which 
‘authentio history, as we may now affirm, brings home to Khalif 
Omar. The abominations ised in the pagan temple of 
‘Serapis had become so scandalous and revolting that the Emperor 
‘Theodosius ordered its destruction. Gibbon, commenting on 
this, says:— 
Tbe valuable his {*valaablo,’ obeorve, when Christians are 
to be tho destroyers ; ‘worthless when tho dostroyera aro 
ite Muslims: — pillaged or destroyed; and nearly 
y the appearance of the empty shelves exalted 
ie rogret and eerie ae ey een viene was not 
joe.’ 
_ ‘The only fens. which Gibbon produces for this assertion 
is the following footnote :— 
MW -vidimne ormaria Kbrorum, jnibus diroptis, exinanita oa n 
: poeibessecioree & (Cradle 20 
it. Bareern) S. Phough ‘a bigot, and a controver- 









‘Oroeius eocms to 


Tits is's slender foundation for Gibbon's sweeping state- 
= Bat the plain truth is that there is no foundation at all. 


“* SH, Compend, Dynunt p. 7, 





+ * Decline amd Fall ¥. p. 138 
H a pt. 
363. Ja 
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fol * Hodie in templis extant, que et nos 
The referer Ray s igernieat iL On thi 
very page Gibbon himself relates how that temple wns ‘redaced 





libraries * were never in the temple of Serapis. 
which Gibbon rofers was in the 1o 
though it included the temple, was the cae name for a 
group of buildings, like the Kremlin in Moscow. It 

temple only, and not the Serapeum, that was destroyed by or 


there a ray of evidence to show ae py bracts aa 
destroyed ’ before the capture of Aloxandria by the Arabs. 
writer after writer has followed Gibbon mine ¢ 
facts or verifying quotations; the last transgres: the 
superficial gentleman from India, who has been siting bis 
ignorance in a monthly Review. ced 

It is little creditable to English scholarship that Gibbon’ 
sophistry on this subject, filtered through two or three Germaa 
channels, should still be circulated, apparently without examina~ 
tion of original authorities, in such standard works as Chambers's 
‘Encyelopwdia,’ and in the new edition of the * ‘ 
Britannica,” a: 

It is in Omar then, issuing orders for the destruction of the 
libraries that came into possession of the Musulmans, that we see 
the genuine spirit of Islim towards intellectual freedom and 
gress, not in exceptional displays amidst foreiga 
which for a while neutralised the baleful influence of 
rule, Wherever Isliim has grown up from its own roots on its 
own soil it has been the deadly foe of intellectual c 
History does not record a single ls [slim has always 
recognized, with the true instincts of self- it 
could not live in union with civilization and free asl 
has accordingly waged a relentless war against such 
as strove to imbibe and assimilate the learning and civilis 
with which Isliim came in contact, In the words of a f 
writer already quoted— heotle 


‘From Bagdad to Spain raged the firos of Musulman ingu! 
‘Tho pare cin scientists, and motaphynicians, to whom the 








+ oe 





* Ik must bo remembered that thore were two royal Hbrarion when Amrt tool 


the city, and Jolin the Grammarion’s story mneludes both, 
i 


pies Sraces a eee re Oe 
‘executed, > writ 
barbariane like the Almohades in Spain and itor 
“Averrotis was excommunicated and exiled from Spain, and 
the same fate or worse befel other reformers in Spain and 
elsewhere, And, after all, the philosophy and science, whick 
Tipeae ae ta ut down to the it of Islim, was not 
“The tate Mr. G..H. Lewis, a writer by no means 
eae ee cilatinnley Snell within, those in 
following passage :— 
*Thore never was any Arabian science, strictly speaking, Tn tho 
‘all the philosophy and sito th baa wna 
* real 
at Islamism, which arose in opener es the Empire— 
Heabemge Dark tosoie ius ac See bey a phi 7 
6 the of 1e 
ings | in that ‘language. Bot tie ideas rer 
spirit is not Arabian.’ * 


aro not Arabian ; tho 
2, It is trite observation that the character ofa people is 
fogged. bye creed which it professes and the God whom it 
pa This is eminently true of Islim. No system comes 
fn the uniformity of type which it has impressed on its 
and that type is mo on the character of the God 
of Isliim and on that of his re mtative on earth, the Muslim's 
Paster Man... ‘ The God of Isliim,’ says Mr, Gifford Palgrave, 
‘i sa Frocicom of force,” “the Autocratic Will of the one 
sat Agent”; a tyrant whose sole rule of conduct Is, sie 
+ stat pro ratione voluntas.’ After quoting a striking 

af this, he proceeds :— ta 
© Commontary hore would be superfluous, But in this we hare 
ms tho adequate idea of predestination, or, to give it 


conduct, on tho part of tho creature; the corre- 
epee 4 


vary sctiae i TT od 
o ar ering, wiekol or visoouy are im their 
ends ell one und of ene, and accordingly merit — 





= +Hist. of PHIL’. pp. 94,95, CC Boll's + Faith. of Kaas” pp 181-2: ant 
‘Oebcea’e ‘Idan under the Araie,’ pp. 5-4. my) = 
nz i 
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firo; and soate another jn the plenary onjoyment of an e 
rots], between forty’ colestnl soneatsiies¢ fais 2 enuAlenie 
‘own good pleasure and because He wills it:* 


Mr. Balers spent the best of his life among Musul- 
mans in etic ert and Africa, had « perfect amastery of 
their system in theory and practice, and was so little prejudice 
that, at their request, he sometimes conducted worship 
in their mosques on Friday. It would be difficult to quote s 
more impartial witness both for aia ceceee tae the Be 
indifference, And the doctrine attributed Rng ia 
the passage quoted above is plainly asserted. in the foal 
exposition of its accredited teachers. Ibn Khaldun saye:— 

* Dieu a implanté le bien et Je mal dans la nature 
qu'il Y'adit lw-méme dans Je Korin: la percereilé et Ta verte 
@ Vame humaine par Vinapiration de Dieu, ¢ 


With this agrees the teaching of a remarkable letter ‘the 
Sheikh-ul-Islim in 1888, explanatory of the doctrine of Talim 
‘It is a necessary article of faith,’ he sys, *to ascribe and 
evil to the providence of God and the divine will,’ *A) 
fession of the true faith annuls all sin’; and the true is 
sammed up in saying that there is but onc God and Mobammet 
is His prophet. ‘He who is converted to Isliim becomes as 
innocent as when be was born, and is only responsible for sins 
committed after his conversion.’ 

The character of the Propbet of Isliim follows natarally 
the Islamic conception of God. The Koriin represents M 
hammed as a special favourite whom Allah delights to humour, 
as Oriental despots humour a favourite ‘Minister, from 
not for merit, Does the Prophet desire to indulge some 
forbidden lust, gratify some vindictive passion, ¢ some 
cruel treaoharyh Without delay he receives a ‘lvine revelation 
to sanction the sin, and thereby transmute it into a yirter 
Syed Ameer Ali’s attempt to clear Mohammed's character from 
the imputation of sensuality and cruelty can impose on these 
only who are ignorant of the facts. The few restraints which 
the Prophet on the sensual a of bis followers 
were abrogated in his own favour by divine commands. 
For him was reserved the most beautiful of the females taken in 
warfare ; and when he became so powerful that distant poter 
were anxious to conciliate him, they found that the 
passport to bis heart was a handsome female slave. His 
followers were restricted to four wives at a time and concubines 


"© "Narrative of a Journoy through Coutial and Eastern Arabia, L 983, 361, 


t ‘Prolog. Noticos ot Extraits,’ vol. six. p. 268. a 
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ad libitum, and were charged not to pass the forbidden degrees ; 
‘but the lies was allowed a free hand whenever illicit desire 
prompted bi ‘The law against incest—an offence against the 
customs and traditions of Arabia—was relaxed in his favour. 


liar privil unto thee above the reat of the True 
Petes oc Bast nocsa be calrslds ln stog 257 igen te 
‘God is gracious and merciful,’ Another revelation announced 
that be was to marry his own daughter-in-law, Zeina, whose 
‘beauty bad captivated him ns he caught her en déshabillé in the 
absence of her husband.* Syed Ameer Ali's special pleading 
\am that matter is puerile. Sir W. Muir justly characterises as 
| impious effrontery’ Mohammed's sickening ‘revelations’ of 
divine sanction for every fresh impulse of illicit desire.t Such 
was the bet's lap to gratify his suddeoly aroused 


Heaiee efeeeriogn 1s nose of Ln sdustine Arsh lopesghea 
marti t is one of hi i rab bi 

iin ine The nine Mabe, 
fearing 


approvingly relates the following. ‘The faithful 
aor. of the beautifal Zeinab, ‘without asking 
| permission of the of God, went to Zeinab’s apartment ; 
[aad Bea Zeinab's head uncovered, she said to the 
| ‘Apostle of God, thou hast paid a visit without in 
|poasziags. and withoat witnesses.” His Excelle 

‘The Giver in marriage was God, and the witness Op} 


Of Mohammed's cruelty and vomit yer example will 








| © Lemonde Maruiman Gtait aMligé profondémeat et ‘nie, 
& tous bs wsages Mabel i legiten. poet és Corin.’ 

exus mesure & ses passions” th 

[OPM aSot Haleede: Tp. 200, Mair charges bn wit hating pat the chiet 
Gedeei eset Sa Fe elf of bis young amt 


| 
i sod Molammedaniam.’ by Dr. Konlla, p. 498, The valve of 
‘tain Seals in the fuel tint 1s toed ee Musalann 
of Mohemmed. Dr. Korlle is the Fiteratare 
dovtrinee of Tim, having spout upwanks of year ia Torkey aot 


other Musolmam countries 
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‘wir Seriptores in proof of his mission. Some of dl 
two women satirise his ee clover 
winades. "For these affronts Mohammed, whenibel n 4 


insisted on cee at discretion, and was. 
terms. He sentenced all the men to 


wero 
ir ir were i 
five or six to the fatal trenches, forced pee 
then beheaded and their bodies flung imo the) P 
them. The butchery went on throaghout the 

tinued for some time after sunset under the of 
Mohammed standing by to-enjoy the spectacle.» 
adult Jey shed, while a thousand a 
were Th paged ‘Two hundred of these were 
the Prophet by Divine ‘revelation,’ and_he sold: 
slavery with the exception of one beautiful Jewess, 


made one of his wives having failed to 
¢ religion of her fathers.* r 
Whar is Syed Ameer Ali's excuse for this o 
sncre? He parallels it with ‘the massacres of Kin 
and with the destruction of the Cannanites hy the 
Se eee revelation in 
conduct; on the contrary, he bitterly, 
was never guilty of such ante pe h mm 
and Joshua did claim Divine sanction for the 


‘to prevent the mora! ue from 5] 


Canaanites, but their SHR raae! 
that the Israelites should touch pent ra 
record of multitudes of captives and other 





from the horrid spectacle to solace kinself 
Hida, whow Haband! aad’ sil bee-soule-<hfidees wa Ja 
masanere.” 
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the solace of Moses or Joshuw after any/of their victories. The 
fo a ed pel assert that the Jews of Medina had 
become so wicked as:to deserve extermination... Asa atten af 









teousness which 

legislation... Bat Isliim claims 

to man, and to have super- 

Sar pee aoa not only the Law of Moses, 
It is as illogical therefore, as sit i 

sees shelter the crimes of Mohammed and \ his 

a pie eile Sel 


Syed contrasts admirin, stem of rules in 
sao revs maf german md 


through the absence of such « code of inflexible rules. 
that an, educated man who hasan opportunity of 
the working of the two systems should have failed sto 
notice that Christianity owes its success, in no small degree, to 
what be considers its ‘fundamental defect,’ while the failure of 
Askim is ‘due to, its multiplicity of unbending rules. 
from all other eliciouiel this, that it planted 
Seay neste cel een Papeahoeezei er oes = 


iether ns er ie 
sation than? 


innate selfishness and make it ns 

eee a ltehowed ite wisdom by making lng oivlorertentanns: 
vany of the: ations of the time, contenting wil 

a les which struck their roots, beneath, the 

‘aganiam, so that when they fell the City 

toate der lace. 

the lalim wich Syed, Ameer Ali a 

a hs aks fete pat 

is ol 

not of Islam, He prides himself on eS 


one 
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one wife, to whom he dedicates his book. But that boon he 


3. The inflexibility of Islim and its consequent inability to 
learn or change follow from its claim to have ile 
doctrine and principles, and in the ary pee omy 
And these aod and va enshrined, not in 

Prophet Se eta ‘which are just 
of the het as by bis Companions; are | 
as binding as the Korin itself, Ty with the Korin 
they constitute what is called the Sacred Law, of which not a jot 
can ever be abrogated. Under compulsion the Sacred Law, or 
Beat of it, may be held in abeyance; but no one, not even the 

i to alter, still less to abolish, an} (sy ee 
In Turkey the Sacred Law i codited ia the * Motfeka' an Hie 
dustan in he * Hidhyay but is no longer in force there except in 
& modified form, and over Musulmans only. There are 
“spinledegierae Law which invite criticism ; but we 
restrict ourselves here to a few points which are. very pertinent 
to the relation of (Chrlstersions to Mobammedanism at this 


moment, 

Isliim divides mankind into Dar-ul-Islim and Dar-ul-Harb 
—the Home of Isliim and the Home of the Enemy. All that 
is not Islim is therefore an enemy, and must be warred against 
till it is subdued or exterminated, But Dar-ul-Harb is sub- 
divided into Infidels pure and simple, whose only choice is the 
Koriin or the sword, and Kitabi, or Infidels who possess i 
scriptures,—namely, Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians, 
have a third choice: they may become Tributaries ; thatis, they 
are allowed to live on payment of an annual ransom-tax in 
addition to a number ef other taxes from which Muslims are 
free, The Kitabi are, in addition, subject to « large number of 
galling and cruel disabilities, of which the following will serve 

aspecimen. Their evidence cannot be received, and never 
has been received, in any Musulman State, against a Muslim, 
They are not allowed to ‘possess arms, They are bound to 
provide three days’ gratuitous hospitality for any Masulman 
traveller or official who demands it; and this in practice 










ie doinitien te ta sont wnanimement d'accord, 
notions & 


‘churnels: Ia fornication s’introduit aiuol que la pédimatic.” 
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inelades the use of the women, It is death to a non-Musulman 
to convert a Maslim, and death to the Muslim who is converted, 
Two results follow, The non-Musulman subjects of a Moham- 
medan State are practically outlaws, and the Muslims can 
amalgamate with them or meet them on a footing of equality. 
It would take » volume to draw out at length hey gested 
consequences of these simple facts, and we have only space to 
indicate some of them, 

‘The first thing to be noted is that under Islim there is no 
such thing as nationality. The social and political bond is 
neither race, nor nor country: it is religion, There 
is only one Musulman State—Dar-ul-[sliim, or the Mohamme- 
dan world. Islam ignores all other distinctions, What binds 
Des OCR of Soe ona iasie arts is tothe Masukman 

Alghaniatac, or Kurdistan, or the Malay Archi B 
The nothing in common but Islim, and ae tae 
boud of common citizenship. Every Muslim is a citizen of 
every Musulman State, for he recognizes but one State, Dar-ul- 
Islam. On the other hand,» non-Musulman can never be a 
citizen of a Musulman State, Musulman Powers employ non- 
Masulman subjects freely in the service of the Government, for 
they cannot do without them, But they can never confer on 
them the rights of citizenship. The present Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London is a subject of the Sultan; but he is not, and 
the Sultan cannot make him, a citizen of the Ottoman Empire, 
for the only gute to that is the profession of Islam. 

Islim is in fact a cosmopolitan militant Papacy, and to ask 
the Sultan to admit the Christians of Armenia or of Macedonia 


to of rights with Muslims is like asking the Pope to 
Siatavcs 2 legos of ocian 
not a political 
merged in 
ail 
, Mohammed. 
in him, and he left no 
pepe The 


‘Kbalifate has been extinct for centuries. The Sultan claims its 
‘bat without any right, for the Sacred Law requires 

f should be a pure Arab of the tribe of Koreish. 

accordingly, have never acknowledged the Ottoman 

‘Khalifs, nor have they ever been acknowl: in 

sity by any Mohammedan Serena ae er 

thus, strictly speaking, no Commander of Ib 

ate is cs Seah and the ew, ies 
wi ers 
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wielders of its authority and powers are the Ulema. In a 
recent article in a monthly Review the writer 
Ulema (it is a plural word) ‘the real rulers of | -Bat 
he is in error in supposing that the Ulema are a number of 
Musulman. ecclesiastics at Con ‘i 
Sultan, somewhat like the Co! of Cardinals at. 
he advises the Sultan to get rid of them as a 
the reform of his Empire, he makes the same mistake as if 
he advised the Pope to reform his Church by getting rid of 
the whole clergy from the Cardinals di " 
that would be a much simaller revolution. For the Ulem 
are the guardians at once of law and religion, not in Tad 
only, but throughout the Musulman world, there _ 
according to Musulman doctrine, as we have 
only one Musulman State, of which Purkey and. 
Powers are merely parts. The Ulemaare the most powerfal 
corporation in the world, and the richest. More than three 
fourths of the whole land of Turkey belongs onthe tae 
directly or through the Vacouf system of mort; ) that 
any, a large number of Musulman landowners their pro 
perty Vacouf, which means putting it under the vot 
some mosque to escape taxation, for mosque lands are mot 
taxable. At the head of the Ulema in Turkey is the Sheikbeal- 
Islam, He appoints not only the ministers of religion, but the 
judges also, directly or indirectly ; and no political act of the 
Sultan is valid without his feted. or dogmatic sanction, — as 
Musulman Papacy there is but one power, issuing from a 
souree, and embracing all the acts and fanctions of « aniversl 
theocracy which repels with horror any distinction between 
the tual and temporal. For this reason Sultan Mab 
iss in 1827, a protest against the interference 
Christian Powers in the administration of the 
‘the affairs of Hee “5 ae Sahn conducted: aj 
‘inci; of saci lation, and all the regalations of w 
oS Pia emnecied Sail the principles of religion) In 
Khair-ed-din, an enlightened Algerian Musalman, e 
oe from the Powers, appointed Grand Vizir by the Sialtan. 
is of reforms, including the ssi 
Christinn evidence against 1 Musulman, wae 
Council of the Ulema, with the result that a fetod was 
‘inst it on the ground that it was violation of * 
le principles of the Cheri,’ or Sacred Laws In thi 
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European diplomacy in its dealings with Turkey will atjonce 
be te The an TEiraeasswicca ese ale 
vempire  suscept of reforms, but by a military 
fy absolute in its principles, exclusive in its rights, 

constitution to remain immutable or 


by 
ia This follows from the fundamental conception of 


common : y 
.. Whea fact is fairly grasped, the chronic mistake of 
. 


_ns m theocratic system existing from eternity in all its 
and regulations, |The iden of reforming. any part of 
itis to every sincere Musulman an impiety not to be thought 
of. That this is not merely an inference from, premisses 
which might be modified in practice, but is, on the contrary, 
the living non poses ut ee mS a world = 
a clo witnesses, We give 
eect toe Wises counts out of the mass: ee from 
‘Turkey in Asis, one from Turkey in Europe, and the third from 
Rone ul-General Stuart, gives the following specimen of the 
style of reasoning -— 
© *God, who gavo'us theso countrios, can, if Ho ploasos, onablo us ti 
His” TF wo aro! to love them, lis wil be done: Bat happen 
will, we must follow the commandments of the Prophet. At 
we must try as long ns we ean to keup up 


keep up appearances 
a and boldly afirm tho execution 
eee oe is Tawa with the Magara’ yi 
Consul-General Wood writes :-— 


i be briefly defined, namely 
in ite. parity) by ,ecélusivonesa and 
the countries which baye fallen under 


cre: precepts 
né from the Korin and Hadie i wees 
‘tho cherished creed, tho conscientious belief, of upwards 


Consul 
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Consul Holmes art — 4 





‘To these extracts we will add 2 quotation from a leche tata 
Times’ of February 12 this year from the able and 
informed correspondent, who has occasionally written” 
journal under the nom de guerre of * A Twenty Years’ | 
in Beret’ _— 

a Se eae i 
jow me to spoak as “un gentilhomme Anglais questionné 

oo Tos yous,” in Egypt and having lived 






ey 
shore cowardly than tost opi Tay a 7 
aol taal obinic wrald toen (oii aaa j 


my fay, throo in Egypt without fees 
borers mone the chargo af erete 
ioe, Tans bo Twill ask then, either of “ry 
= the names of a) Aye Saat Enropeans in ype | 
nglieh or nae? reepectablo position 
e country during the yoase 1880 to 1885, on ‘maintain that tho 
ay is “on état de vivre par luiméme” without Buropean troops 
to preserve order.’ 
We will bring these observations to a close by polation: 
the penn on the question of reforms in of the ines: 
—+so little known in this country—which we have Inid before 
our readers, Our own Consuls, with unanimity, 
declare that if the Capitulations were abolished, life, ree 
and honour would become so insecure for Christians in 
that all foreign Christians ‘would quit the are to a man’; 
and the ‘Twenty Years’ Resident it Egypt” dcelares that, even 


with the Capitulations, no consideration would induce 
= in it § without Euroy to 
Cay ialetions, 1 it may be caret! vou ene 
which Christian Powers have for counted 
the Porte for the protection of their subjects. All 
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ofapenny to the honesty of Turkish officials. And this, 
al Government of Turkey knows that it would be at 
its that it touched the life, the honour, or the property of a 


of any of the European Powers. Yet a number of intel- 
le in England imagine that the Christin subjects of 
the in Armenia, unarmed and outside the tection of 
‘Turkish law, can live in ppanierynts, In a ‘the Powers 
‘are attempting an impossible when they to combine 
reforms for the Christians with the independence of the Sultan. 
‘The two things are incompatible, An independent Musulman 
Government can never reform. But the same Sacred Law 
which forbids it to yield to persuasion commands it to yield 
ae to aaee force which is able to do damage to the cause 
The existence of the Ottoman Empire is an ana- 
ee in the midst of modern civilization, and its dissolution 
is only a question of time. Surely then the wise and statesman- 
like polics, and the kindest to the Sultan and his Musalman 
eae te long the ik run, is for the Great Powers of Europe to 
on liberatin; outraged province from tho direct 
rule of the P rte, while the political framework of the 
and aise nominal sovereignty be the Sultan intact. The 
too probable alternative to this euthanasia of the Ottoman 
Power is = sudden collapse, and a perilous scramble for the 
spoils on the part of Governments which are now too timid 
and shortsighted to adopt the only policy that can avert the 


Aur 
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n atin 


Ant, X1--Rayal Commission on the Aged 
Puebla ui slant a 


a sintment of a 
De ane, Weaseh 






general question of the Poor Laws was a su y 
, and involved uch # variety of important considers 
nber of the Government or, 


that the best course to pursue means 
peepee t, to find out tho eifeots of the fever 
they existed in  parishos, throughout the count 
When this comparative enquiry was be 
would then be able to omnia Bebe sr i 
any measure on the subject,” Lord Althorp's 
inability of Parliament to deal with this difficult « 
furnished the key-note to all the transactions of th 
period of Poor-law histo Tens of the ni 
sioners appended to the historic rt presented 
additional” proof of the Sacansiation of Lord A 
exclude political and electioneering influences from 
liberations. The Commission contained not a sit 
Bishop of Londen. ‘Dr. Sumece (Bishop of Chena, 
is! don, x. Sumner (Bi: jester, after 
Ae eapel Conran Mr. Stu  Boanie ‘who bad 
finally from Parliament in 1831), Nassau 
Mr. Gawler, Mr. Coulson, Mr. Trnill, and 
the other signs '» of the Report. 
main administrative recommendation was the a i 
a non-clective Central Board of Control. The sul 
ors Parliament was incompetent to legislate in d 
islative and hij arbitrary powers, it was urged, 
confided to this afi retry the duty of 
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administration locally must be left to it. This view was 
accepted, not only by the Government of the day, but by the 
responsible heads of the Opposition. The Duke of Wellington 
gave the principle of a Central Board the support of his great 
riveree by a rare act of political self-abnegation, the 
first ‘Parliament admitted that the question of Poor 
law administration should be dealt with in a scientific spirit, 
and withdrawn from the influence of sentimental declamation 
and electioneering intrigue. 

At the date of the ree of the Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor, whose is now before us, political parties 
were ily and somewhat evenly divided on the subject of 
Treland. ae were straining e¥ery nerve to purchase 
support for main policy, by making attractive proposals 
‘on « variety of side issues, State pensions for the aged are 
to Mr. Chamberlain what bimetallism is to Mr. Balfour, « 

opinion to which neither the Liberal Unionist eae nor 
Conservative party, asa whole, is pledged. Mr. Chamber- 
nin has i himself of the equity and practicability of 
paying « subsidy out of the Public Exchequer to persons who 
are desirous of fiding for their old age by means of one par- 
ticular form of investment. Holding this opinion, it became 
‘bis right, if not his duty, to urge the acceptance of this policy 
‘on his colleagues. If this suggestion has been pressed on the 
‘Unionist party with more pertinacity than has been used in the 
kindred case of bimetallism, the fact is duc to the energetic and 
indefatigable character of the Member for West Birmingham, 
sero the Unionist cause already owes so large a debt of 
Tt is, however, a question on which, as this Report 

will amply show, not only the Unionist party, but also the 
6G ian party is much divided. It is, indeed, a policy 
which a political observer, to whatever party he may belong, 
fally justified in criticising, without being suspected of dis- 
» No one has given more conspicuous example of 

5 independence, where party ties and conscientious 
seraples have been found to clash, than Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self; and, unless we altogether mistake his character, he would 
be the Inst man to deny to his political followers the right of 
freely expressing their dissent from a course which, to some of 
‘them at all events, appears at once impracticable and impolitic. 
No apology therefore, we are sure, will be required for the 
liberty of criticism which we propose to allow ourselves in the 








Rieaerrerea) forymitigattig-tha.sulfarings af destliatesold 
nge by some stroke of statecraft was undoubtedly popular, and 
in 


—" 
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in many quarters deemed practicable. Biba G 
its ‘was committed to other di 

jer the responsibility of office. T! prestpscn not 
or any other agitation, and to refer epee. 
mission seemed to them a happy wey of a 


subject of controvers; ry. The iy of akg a 
uy oF pimple ra ny age 

st jon could add nothin 
argum ly obvious to every educated | 
avowed object of a Royal Comladien is, of course, j 
and impartial enquiry 5 but the proposition, that son 
men shall be permitted to supplement their own 
age out of the rates and taxes of the country, is not a 7 
for enquiry, but rather for argument, and the character : 
Report makes it clear that the Commission bas argaed 
with considerable heat. 

Not content with remitting to the Commission « referer 
which lurked a speculative question of this highly ontron 
nature, the Government indulged in the very u 
patting on this quasi-judicial beach all mate 
in the suit. It is not therefore surprising that the 
‘of the Commission have been anything but h 
for this reason, if we wis is tol appeaiba a 
Feports and memoranda arising out of the phere itis 
Ca, to suheos the list of signatories to a = 

‘iret in order after the majority 

spose to Lecce later, comes the reese ae b 

Highness ay Prince of ee With that due n 
constitution practice whict wa distinguishes 
Royal Highness has not set his ei to the 
rt, ‘as the subject,’ he feels, ‘has now to a ex 
extent become one of ed 
The procedure of a Royal Commi: ion anlike that 
parliamentary committees) does not 
the original draft of the chairman's 
however, believe that it was the consistent hongh d 
document to be ex; id from the mature wisdom and 
tory character of the late Lord Aberdare. In the explanatory 
Memorandum added by Lord Playfair, who wey } 
Commission during the illness and after the 
chairman, the following passage occurs :— 
‘In tho prolonged consideration of tho 
tions were mado in tho original draft; and, as there 
desire to obtain a unanimous Report, various p 
sentences were accepted by the Commission fram 
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attached to th 
‘are not rile pba ee ides alanine 


‘by other signatorics of the 

; and, indeed, this document bears on its face 
stress of controversial weather through which 

‘he tactical skill of the minority has, without 
damaged its literary form and logical 

It is cortelaly ingenious that a minority should 
x into the 


‘ily recognized, and 
la of partial dissent put in by 
members of the majority. When these elements arc withdrawn, 
of the majority is a clear and consistent piece of 
confirming (as every other enquiry into this subject 
bas done) the ee les of Poor-law administration laid dem 
bythe Report 1854, 

setting 
icy and mee 
Sia 9 Mr. es and ie Honter, ened of a 
and by other witnesses, The meaning of the 
“=e clears it may be right or it may be 
is idle to obscure its significance by dwelling on 
faatentare tactical ‘success gained by a controversial athlete 
tne "Mn Chamberlain over the octogenarian peer whom 

‘circumstances had made the protagonist of the majority. 
Leaving, for the present, the majority Report, it will be 
convenient to dispose of the dissentient reports and qualifying 
ae pat a the different members of the Commision 
« Royal Commission may be regarded as 
ieiok that its subject-matter was one for enquiry. 

proposals, very influentially ipsepparted, were, admitted|: 

some favour with a section of the public. The duty 
fal Gonssnlacoh wan to en aire how far these popular 
were wise and practicable. The complaint con- 
in the minorit signed by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sees that it (ce. the award of the majority) does not 


altogeth: 
ited because, rightly or wrongly, Pesan 
‘more or loss judicial Gabby take ths wiljpeesy Vea detente 
enquiry il the subject, jexine, 
, 182,—No, 363. Rayhayed 
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displayed ed by the malo minority in the forefront of 
gauge, not tific aspects of the q 

attitude of popular and uninstructed 

proof of the superior wisdom show mt La 

contemporaries in excluding. ‘te pal poli ical ¢ 


tion to an absolutely independent ea sn : 


GHIGS even tothe presext day sult Holds, the | 
complete and unanswerable treatise on the w! q 

Poor-law administration. 

ae Favor Mr. Sn ida er 


complain =| ie 





B 
i 









soem to us too great, espocially as being largely compo 
‘ho have become publicl: identified with ‘opinions cay 
Gn some of the toGat importact anbjoots subset tad Gh ase 


a n, 
‘There is some truth in this, for it was not ‘oe eapernetiia 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Hunter, and Mr, Chamberlain himself were in 


© position to judge im lly of the | 
el Sl peockanyed of cpeenomnas 
Sari were tho parents, This, however, ie 


meaning of the minority. They: to us to have 
that the Commission was en: with a task of co 
and the sentence arabe te is ae sid 
those who, cither beforehand or duri 
Soe ps akin ahrectruaceaed ees on ta 
wi 8 
sell sd ese Wee tajhewerst Leet! 
in the terms of the Commission. "To prevent mlsnaylorssoia 
it may be well to give the exact text of the reference: 
Whereas we linve déomed it ‘expedient that a 
forthwith issue to consider whether an; Ya 
Poor-law relief aro desirable, in ths eae OE > 


aie pcs sak etry agree that, in an 
this nature, wiess was absolutely necessary to 

mission one or two members well 

tical work of ae ‘aininorains ¥ ip 
known, were to be arrai; the law 
tration, and it was obviously desirable to have 
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able to cross-examine and to test the accuracy of 
evidence. The selection of Mr. aaa Mr. Loch, and 
Mr, Pell to this aspect of the ques 


though by no means of necessit, 
that underlies the it system, ner if 
received no support, those who differed ema fhens 


Booth, onl: Powell, wit intory, a 
Mr, the et in a separate 
signatory, 


safe motive 
in the 
sta 
, We may remark in passing, is precisel 
ma those eee it is Lae ing two Sa Boo 
bot I am not satisfied,’ Mr. Booth continues, rr 
‘this direction until a substitute for out-relief to the 
is foun; and with this substitute [ should hope to find 
of abolishing all except medical out- 
Bilt ew is perfectly logical und consistent. If the 
ae scheme of providing for all, rich and 
a ance for old age, he is prepared to advo- 
abolition of out-relief with the exception of medical 
relief, Beyond this indirect reference, Mr. Booth has not 
fit to pot in any memorandom or re) approving of 
scheme, He is content on this occasion to join forces 
Chamberlain, and to say generally that she in: ddis- 
h the rejection of all State-pension proposals by 


ion of Mr. Booth’ 
old nee without any direct contribution from the 
left, singularly enough, for Mr. Broadhurst. Mr. 
Fecioesty bee asa to the; public cotechal 
s2 
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the stalwarts of the Old Trade Rett . When be was 


ousted Ba his seat wie wing oe ive coal- 
owner, who expressed es Walla to Ais a compulsory 
ight hour? day, a to whick Mz. Hrosdtveret'Sreat Hie 


strenuously oppo: eal followed into his bee 
the sympathy and Tespect of irae seta! be did not = 
general political views. Mr. 
were not sufficiently robust to passe the © eae ie ae 
mentary neglect. According to a 
Sidney Webb's ‘History of Trade caer pes ‘bas "recon: 
sidered his position on the legal tect! spl hours of labor, 
and is = Lit 894) one of t! advanced members of the 
tary Committee” of the Trade Union Congress. The 
rt handed i in by Mr. Broadhurst bears Sie to the com 
pleteness of his conversion to Sotelo 
Ie which by many of its phrases as as 
feclity reminds a ot Meee othe Fabian 





There is to us something terrible in the pessim’ | 
now taken up by Mr, eg tes Soe 
believed in ti fedeyecaene and competence of his fellow- 
workmen. ~ 

« With regard to the financial ‘basie of an old. 
T have,’ ho says, ‘arrived ot a strong and definite 

to the proposal that the necessary funds fe 


reat ates! of the ir whose mages 
: Sree 


schemo—would be taxed on Rigel ou 
order that pensions might be 

fortable class of well-paid ects 
position to make tho contributions required.” 


‘These criticisms, which are practically those em, 
Mr. Booth in his published books against the sche! 
present co-signatory Mr. Chamberlain, appear to ox 
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able, K this solution, Mr. Broadhurst frankly accepts 
of the last gz toerliailes “Sui peteecs 
for 2 universal scheme of pensions, and, 


Mr, Broadhurst’s Report which seems to us to exhibit the 
lowest Jevel of that decadence of manhood which Soci 
to introduce into oa wesking css ss Ne Coats 
navy pensions are paid quarterly, some few ol 
“recipients occasionally expend their awa it 
n view of the evil d Pallestl 


with which on 
my opinion that 


the wl 


& 
perst eyes 
petal 


li 






























This pa and business-like statement of : LF 
fee se ite independence of the woreiag cle a 
t Friendly Society movement which 
represents. This clear-eyed, resolute 
thet human wants supply the motive of the p 
self-respect and character are gained, has 
nation, and has secured to the 
a lo-Saxon race « better assurance of liberty and 
‘thin the reach of their compeers in an; Stier A 
pian to Article VL. in the present num! oo oe 
erga) teres some of the latest details o 
and success of the Friendly Society movement. 
is, of course, only one among the many p 
tations of the poor, but wis question it is the m 
most re tative. Mr, Chamberlain, in 
cnr on bject of pensions, has more than 
‘the fact ‘hat ih the Friendly Society Interest 
plan, legislation will be impossible. Wonca 
bitaba to the Coimatasten he was asked @ 12 
Mr. Stockall— 
«But the action of the Friendly Sociotica thie 
shown that their members desire to be quite pe 
rate ussistance ?’—A, *T think it has shown 
to be free from any State control. I am not cortain 
Reve viene 2 Oe eS ae 





an aie Report reads lik savor 
lenge. His ste Hs ine mi ie ge 
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Friendly Society world will not be disputed. ee 
asserts that in his view the right ee 
“life ts = pri to be preserved, os aliens tae ope copecity pf 


his for Hien and he is not 
trust the future to the same principle which has stood them in 
-such good stead in the past. Stockall’s. verdict on this 
‘matter will, we believe, prove decisive. The j eae rb 
80 readily abandons the labourer in his old steed 

‘on the forced contributions of his Noeplicead 
‘not & constructive err on which either the contentment or 


the dignity of human fi fe can safely be based. 
tenor of the majority Report has already boon 
‘The signatures attac! to it are deel: to be 








Memorandum already given) dissent from certain Pexin ot 
‘their own Report, particularly from paragraph 24 o: 
‘mary. This paragraph runs as follows ;— 


‘Having rogant, hawover, to tha wide-sproad ion in and 
gut of Peiaaont Wat ono pron othor than that mad by tho 


0 enquiry shonld preclude the Satire eee 
tion of any plan which may hereafter be pi id be froo from 
ae which mere ee prevented the a 1 of the echomos 


_ The majority, in consenting to this no doubt 
ke ot pa ay nage a 


Sipe ratlee wither much loss of 
r notes igeiby elation that the 
pas the existence of a widespread expecta- 
fea goes on to recommend that 


" above referred to, should be at once 
ene ait eee 


eee, a mplicatod ekmead davai of of the sae 

oul technic ie a im 
depart selenite wet? id 
The 
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‘The members of the majority above mamed not unnaturally 


sur-rebut on this in! tion of 24, and declare 
that they are to the principle of State pensions 
altogether. ingen, who: ministrative ‘Sciam 


a Fala 
Tor the ile Lond Liswta te jot ‘Me Healey, Ste 
Pell, Mr. Houndell cd fae i Healey. Be 


confirmatory a the vt yt argument of the cise 
Recoatos signed by the political members of the 
ae Homphreys-Owen, M.P., and Mr. Joseph Arch, Pe 

Brassey ; and by Mr. Stuart, M. Pa does not sign 
ef anes Rey on, but puts in a separate iH his own. 





brought before us on this subject cannot and Bes not to be 
i They recommend, therefore, further enquiry, and 
t, in the event of the new body of enquirers 

pronouncing an opinion favourable to an endoavour to provide & 
pss of ei aie orice it should cither itself oF Prepare a 
scheme, or should Iny down general principles to which any sacl 
scheme should, in its opinion, conform.’ 
It is difficult to understand why these gentlemen signed the 
ape of the inajority, or why they did not unite forces with 
Mr. Chamberlain. The object of this ‘sis is to show the 
folly of remitting a question of this sort joc arbitra- 
ment of * working politicians.’ False compels us to point 
out one advantage of such a remission. If the come 
to the conclusion that the sun goes round the earth, or that two 
and two make five, the rival parties will not be wil to affirm 
these ‘itions in one and the same document, same 
remark applies with even greater force to the case of Mr. Stuart, 


who claims the privilege of a separate Report in 


bi 
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this jointly-signed Memorandum, This document contains 
ony or noteworthy beyond the politician's 
ion of outdoor relief. It onables Mr, Stuart, how- 
ever, to compliment the guardians of his own constituency on 
their * cottage-home system for children’—a topic not al 
relevant to the enquiry in hand. The difficulty of including 
irrelevancies on behalf of other Members of Parliament, 
Gn a numerously signed Report, will perhaps explain the 
sin, isolation of Mr. Stuart’s position. 
iis somewhat lengthy analysis enables us to appraise the 
Godicial value of the award of the several Commissioners. It 
will be west Seen Sed Sieccatient nia consist of three 
persons who have been identified wit ate pension agita~ 
tion, and whose verdict in its favour was of course assured, and 
of four active politicians,—Mr. Ritchie, Sir H. Maxwell, 
‘Mr. Broadhurst, a1 





ae ee nit peapcans RAR members of the House 

mons rassey, signing a yery emphatic 
condemnation of the principle cH State pensions, a to add 
a Memorandum, and thus destroy whatever judi- 
cial value their opinion may possess. Avowedly, as we have 
‘seen, the verdict of the political members of the Commission, 
almost without exception, is coloured by their desire to reflect 
public opinion, and to escape the responsibility of taking up 
what may prove an unpopular attitude in respect of this 


‘Of the political members of the Commission (we exclude from 
this definition those who enjoy the comparative independence 
of a seat in the Upper Chamber) Mr, C, 8. Roundell, the Glad- 
sonian member for the Skipton Division of Yorkshire, alone 
secms to Ap ape the fact ae the Piapremit was 

lor ex) of assumin ns1~ 

of instru cting le Boule on this qubioats asian 

and straightforw: lemorandum he dissents from clause 24 of 
the Summary, and draws attention to three points which appear 
to have arrested his attention most forcibly :—(1) The remark- 
able continuous decrease of pauperism, delayed only by the still 
prevalent evil of lax administration, (2) The remarkable con- 
tinuous growth of wages, and of the purchasing power of wages, 
(8) The remarkable and continzous of thrift, and the 
opportunities of thrift among the working classes, From these 
he argues that State-aided pensions are unnecessary, 

and, if unnecessary, detrimental to the best interests of the 
Tn his opinion, ‘ this objection to State intervention on 

ical, moral, and economical grounds, stands separate and, 
apart from the grave financial objections.’ We see with 


a 
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regret that Mr. Roundell has not offered himself asa. 
any constituency at the general election which is now 


‘Hay thus endeavoured to indicate in 
mature of the majority Bape e sees 
subject to which it is 
on the attitade taken up by ry peepee Scala 
and throughout to suggest a comparison of Sh eon Se 


which this Commission has been obliged 
oe a unanimous and peels Ae of ra] 
with a similar duty in 1832, we propose er 


se ay fuller detail, to set out some of the conclusions 
at rot the majority and to glance at the evidence on which they 


hs of the Report 
Hy como 










‘he opening 
Std of the a 
tytn take Toa 

with provision for old 
Law. These two leading aspec 
further subdivided. Hades the fmm } 
fn |) with tho statistics of 
itions of Poor-law reli 


aie 
mmission considers (1) the fades tie eee 
ee (2) ah provision made _by me am classes them- 
selves, (3) schemes for the provision of assistance from 
funds other than Poor-law relief. The runs to 
page is a 
Notwithstanding the c criticisms of the mi 
this synopsis will satisly the reader that the 
given very full consideration to the sea sane 
reference, The general verdi re eee to ales ee 
reference distinguished as A weequoted synopsis, 
thus expressed in the Summary : 
‘ We aro of opinion that no fundamental alterations 
the existing xyxtem of Poor-luw relief os hated Sangria 
it would be undesirable to eee either beh eae 
‘tho discretion now vested in the guardians 


‘As is well known, there is a strong disposition on the f 
the so-called Poor-law experts to urge the 0 
ef outdoor relief, The Commission declines to 
responsibility of deciding this issue from the local 
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Pes fee caee fa Ps. glrén ata thay nacemcorant thle 
shall. be. juately. w ardians to adopt 
Soles for is nloinatration, Both that pracins ae approved 

papritsints assert that they invariably result 
Ceara out-relief, Such further recommendation 










imue any such rule in reference to this branch of 
croliaf.”* 
This expression of opinion has undoubtedly governed the 
Seeetcithe. Poo Lew Comniacioners, pisiliokivainas he 
Poor Law Board, and the present Local Government Board. 
‘The advice and influence of the Board are exercised in favour 
of a diminution of outdoor relief, but no Order has ever 
issued, restricting the discretion of guardians. i 
~ Aa ape nee eevee hare eneeeree 
time the alleged ex] m Legislatu: 
restraining rules should be issued, seems to u: 
necordance with the argument contained i 
‘There is no 


the Sadepedsnt 
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maintenance within the walls of some Poor-law institution. 
The com ise introduced by the passage from the 
Report of 1839 was designed to disarm, if le, some of the 
bitter opposition directed against the refusal of out-relief to 
the able-bodied. The writer of this article remembers: 
the intention of the Poor Law Commissioners in this m 
the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, His close connection with the 
earlier stages of the controversy, and the fact that most of the 
earlier reports were originally drafted by him, to bis 
opinion on exceptional interest and anthority. Sir wat 
bimself of opinion, and, in his judgment, he was serps 
the auchocity of the earlier reports, that outdoor relief ‘ould 
gradually be entirely replaced by institutional relief, He sap- 
ported his view with regard to the aged by referring to 
evidence of the Rev, Thos. Whately, one of the witnesses before 
the old Royal Commission of 1832, who, through the refusal of 
out-relief, had, as he put it, doubled the resources of old 
people. This pardonable exaggeration only meant that, on the 
withdrawal of outdoor relief, resources hitherto unsuspected were 
developed, and that a8 a matter of fact the old did not 
find it necessary to seek shelter in the workhouse. Rightly or 
wrongly, Sir E. Chadwick was in favour of the 
Bonet iw through trained ane officials, and of red: the 
powers and discretion of guardians to the mere task of vii 
and inspecting the various Poor-law institutions. This, in| 

inion, was the best way of carrying to their logical con- 

lusion the recommendations of the Commissioners. 

We do not to discuss the wisdom and 
of Sir E. Chadwick's plan. It is sufficient to ii that, iz 
the opinion of one who took an active part in these transactions, 
ee no eerices Pade set aside, by an isolated = ae 
logical im, the missioners’ argument, in 
view was speaks for 1 moment, in doubt. Such difference of 
opinion as existed among those responsible for the carrying 
out of the Poor Law Amendment hes, 1834, turned on the 


the responsibility was left to the local bee while 


matter of fact, Sir E. Chadwick’s Set] a hi 
rejected, but throughout, and more especially 1869, the 
central authority has pursued a more or less continuous policy 
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compromise is destined to prevail. The it 
Comite while extending a mieeetigt rei to the 
instances of successful administration brought to its notice, 


f 4 
outdoor relief, in the expectation that the void will be filled, to 
the great advantage of all concerned, by an increased derelop- 

of P 


is acting within its rights in taking this course. 
other band, the eat the 





the Commission, it is x to endure the known 
result from an exaggerated adoption of this policy, than to fly 
to the new, more popular, and on that account more insidious 
involved in the ‘ion of State pensions of any kind. 

‘e do not propose to delay the readaninichiatiy, ee beet 
review of the statistics; it is, however, satisfactory to notice 
; ism at all ages has decreased steadily from 62-7 per 
3000 of population in 1849 to 25°6 in 1892. There are no 
statistica available to show the variation of old-age pauperism 
daring the same period. The figures with regard to. nan-able- 
bodied pauperism, s class which always has included most of 
the old-age pauperism of the country, show that in 1862 the 
ratio per J. was 19-6, while in 1 92 it was 120 per 1,000, 
In a special Memorandum on the statistics of the subject put in 


$f 


ving officer has been heard.to assert—with, we 
fear, too much truth—that the habitual pauper knows the law 
‘much better than the ordinary official. It is suggested theve~ 


fore 


=_— 
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fore that, in statements of paupere concorning age, there ip 
danger of considerable: bins, eecealey as, in pr ree 
tation and of the sebaT Pag eestineop 
advantage cute possible from etaggecatlons inthe 


rink of age. 


aren cent, cero tae year. arte "cont ae 
u 





coe our attention to the ied ‘enue The 
of these figures is « question largely intcpao Nee 
is nothing remarkable & in the fact that a number of | pee 
poor are willing to avail themselves of the offer of 
relief in unions where guardians Jend themselves 
method of administration. This point is out with 
clearness in the evidence given by the Rev. | Barra 
Sper years has been chairman of the Brixworth 
(Q. 4,252 et se7.). This gentleman stated that the 
\periaen amon; oe re class pice over 60 in 
Main wadlorly je had seen a statement made, be 
thought by Mr. Chambericis, that 50 per cent, of the 
lation over G0 fell into pauperism. Judging frou 
aia; Mr. Bury was of opinion that 3 per cent., or 
was the maximum limit of inevitable pauj 
administration where no outdoor relief was given. 
buted the difference between 50 and 3) per cent. enti to 
administration. The facts of the case as raral unions 
are indisputable, and entirely bear out = 's assertion, 
Jn the towns, the statistics are obscured by the ‘oes ae 
of the to the workhouse infirmaries. These institutions 
since 1867 bave been greatly and. conti: j 
without doubt, year year, attract additic sea 
Farther, it is notorious that in the towos « certain section 
the pauper class actually prefers the workhouse to 
reliel. pe Phis class, even in unions where outdoor relief is 
given, goes straight to the relieving officer and asks for an 
eae order, and never Corey application erg 
atall. These two causes, which operate only in| 
have had « tendency of recent years to tara te 


pauperism. 

Still, moking all allowance for these di 
consideration [Pit forward by Ms. Busy is es — 
importance, If Mr, Bury is right, aa 
stration of is Jaw, such as has been put Ce 
unions, will reduce the old-age pecperlati of oe 

‘years 
=a 
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35, from 19-5. per cent, of the population of that to 
be ess cent. In other words, the outdoor pauperism of the 
over 65, which is 14°9 per cent., might be entirely 
removed without any increase to the indoor list. 
__ We are not jouncing an opinion as to action= 
We here pronounci ypinit the practi 
Haan RArAEN ‘application of the policy of the Brixworth 
‘nion. We insist, however, on the importance of these facts in 
interpreting the statistics of the question. No argument as to 
destitution or inability to provide for old age can be based on 
the fact that large numbers of the poor are willing to apply for 
and accept outdoor relief, In conformity wih it general 
attitude on the question, the Commission gives us no autho- 
titative guidance as to how we are to regard the statistics in 
the light of the argument put forward by Mr. Bury and the 
other witnesses who support the same policy, 
_ One other point in connection with the statistics is worth 
notice. The old-age pauperism of to-day is composed of 
r who were young forty or fifty years ago. Thi a 
of lower wages, of higher prices, of fewer 
thrift, of Inx Poor-law administration, and ablic 
epialce which accepted the pauperism of the aged as inevitable. 
if ‘old-age pouperism of to-day we are dealing with the 
result of these social and economic conditions, which haye, in a 
Iarge measure, ceased to exist. 
‘Here we must close our notice of the Commission's Report 
‘on the ‘Provision for destitution in old age through the Poor 
Tt cannot be snid that the evidence or the Report adds, 
very much to our knowledge. We have had repeated enquirios 
into the administration of the Poor Law, each enquiry 
seer confined to one particular class of destitution, but 
exten» 








and, a8 we conceive, unavoidably, the scope has been 

| so as to include the whole subject. It is obvious that 
the tendency of the poor to rely on the rates for maintenance 
in old will be largely affected by the attitude taken up by 
the authority with respect to crises which arrive earlier 
in If a population learns to seck assistance from the rates, 
in sickness and want of employment, it is obvious that applica- 
tion to the same source of income will be more certainly looked 
forward to and more readily made in old age. 

The whole question of Poor-law administration is a difficult 


to possess the cou! and independence of ju nt necessary 
age the aint in fa. bold Ba eruearne 
which it undoubtedly requires. In this respect men 


—— 
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Report of the Commission will do neither harm nor 
jeep erie ti Se meee te Woes 


its composition we may 
worse, 


In the second part of its enquiry, that distinguished by 
letter B in the synopsis, the Commission breaks new 
Much of the information elicited as to the provision made by the 
working classes themselves has been hitherto more or leas inacees- 
sible, In its criticism also of the various ion sc 
the Commission has abandoned the impossible attempt to pleas 
every one, and bas given us a very weighty and, in our jadgmer 
conclusive argument against their adoption, Uni % 
majority have allowed themselves to be driven intoan expression 
of opinion that 2 new enquiry may possibly be desirable, 
Members of the majority, it is true, record their dissent from 
clause 24 of the Sammary ; but the fact does not remove am 
appearance of weakness and vacillation which, it is only fair to 
say, is not perceptible in the clear and decisive e 
against the policy of State-pensions, 

‘After recommending an extension of the of the 
Charity Commission for dealing with dole charities, the bes 
makes some remarks on the question of ‘Charity other th 
endowed.’ They approve generally of the co-operation of volun 
tary agencies with the Poor Law, mentioning Lied: evidence 
received from St. Saviour’s, Whitechapel, and “ 
East, London unions, and from Oxford, Brixworth, and Man- 
chester, in the provinces. They are struck ‘by the compara- 
tively small importance of the actual money assistance as 
compared with the personal help and sympathy given, More 
important, perhaps, as a reformative influence on character is 
the following consideration which the Report quotes from the 
evidence of a witness from one of the strictly administered 
East-end unions. 


“The le think have a to 
sappertel extiner rll, at! Toy goin gras em 
guardians to ask for it, and 1 think fis almeet i 
quardians to discriminate; but whon that part of relief ix 
to @ voluntary agency, the people then do not regard it as one 


reluctance,’ continues the Report, ‘of the better class of poo 

impose on charitable agencics is, wo think, a festaro a ae 

importance, and nosed special considcration in connection 

for the quasi-municipalisation of charity, such as that 

presently discuss,’ Mente 
‘This 





| 
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municipalisation’ of voluntary charity, The fatal objection to 
the is that quoted above, The co-operation of charity 





[oy Ataege to notice that, while doing justice to the excel- 

motive of Mr. Marshall’s suggestion, the Commission is no 

blind to the objections, but appears to regard them as out- 

weighing par Eosslbile advantage that might arise from an 
an. 


ion concludes its remarks on the question of 

charity, and we cannot do better than follow its example, by 
*a fow words on the evils of indiscriminate almagiving, referred to 
specially, by Mise Hill. '“\T go down into the country,” bo say, 
“and that tho with half the wages of tho Londoners 
havo linen, they have -y, they have furniture, they have tools ; 
have, many of them, almost every’ for domestic comfort. 
Tome straight up to London, whore the wagos are donblo, and 1 
from end to and I hardly find an atom 
there ic, there is uofhing to 
5 ; there ix no crockery, you cot not get 4 hammer, 
Tandiysa thimble.from ond to end ef-tbo atzeot . . attribute It 


Ed 
ck 
= 
ui 


The Commission, we venture to think erroneously, and no 
mT ee Soe to imply that Miss Hill's remarks 
to te as distinguished from indis~ 
legal relief. ‘The context of her evidence make its 

Vol. 182,—No, 363. v plain 


(i 22.) 


same number. 
‘The position of the Friend], 
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eritic might represent as a barren record, Steere 
our judgment, invalidate their claim to nt the best 
inion of the wor! class on this subject. e members of 

Societies, as shown already in 

jam of Mr, Stockall, value 
are Rare Gildl cis his Wesis the gent Stato 
has been raised, and they believe that the a eeatereh of old 
Re eee ea from their 
# risk in the encountering of which their is destined 
pa a hij level of independence, 

Sipe yenture on a word of advice to the Friendly 
Societies, as to the conduct of this controversy, it would be that 
their opposition to State pensions should be less on their 
ree arise the purchase of pensions or deferred: 

and more on the indubitable proof contained in the 

evidence of their representatives that the Friendly Society man 
—the man, that is, who seriously regards the vosponetbilisien of 

life—does provide for his old age, and does not fecaee a 

at the end of his life. We briefly summarise the proof 

1 ST el The Report (section 233) refers to a return, 

ly as Lord Lymington’s, issued in 1891, showing 

ie num eerste in workhouses on the 31st March, 1891, 

who, haying been members of a benefit society, had then from 

any cause ceased to be members. 


ee ae es 








| SS ee eat Brock potas 


this roturn is very far from showing, as the former tolls us it in ofton 

‘sod to show, “a fuiluro of Friendly Sociaties to fulfil their duties to 
their members” : on the contrary, it scoms to na to furnish strong 

Bere iperosem oe ance Deets ts reloniny, oxcporiea! 


same conclusion may be go from the evidence of 
) permanent tary of the Ancient Order 


F Balan Sea 
< says tho \ out of 526,000 
mae Ba pita: The storie he lina soe Slate, 100 aatg are 


balisfidatieg ibn task: Sve younsan avasee oe 
under 








Va 
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as in Wales, out of pe 





This bei th uestion naturally Is there class 
et ome iat (rie coal 4 anata take 


““T shonld think clase are those who are not aa 
svn of nil aya tos ho a ew Wa take 

up to forty; and they must be healthy, iene Meee 
‘them joi: ih ard ce at lain to 

Benne ite nies these () pot cess ero earn coe 
Bite of ub curs ae a Stl, Done 





ke ies = , = 
referred to, Piaseines ina 
b, but in the low~ 
Sn eae er ceempa tele 
ne Commission recommend a slight alteration in the 


Friendly Societies Act, 1875, with a view of se) 
pay and old-age pa; , in a manner more in cxorlincs Se 
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the evidence that a steady decrease in pauperism is going on 
under present Poor-law derangements, tod thot fepid 
&s being made in working-class investments of all Sad oat 
still more from the self-evident sd that there 
} no more reason why old age should be blic cl 
in whole or in part than any other of the rleks disabilit 
to which human flesh is heir, The Commission has, of course, 
very solemnly examined these proposals, whereby provision for 
age will cease to be a matter o peradaal respooribility; Buty 
ing very plainly shown that there is no necessity for so 
sovel a change, the task of proving the futility of the actual 
schemes to ch it atention ws rected, was to some extent 


ane” = dexterity and not a little humour, 
feotor of a scheme to demolish the scheme of his 

i “Thus M jou tending Seige ne oe pea 
from public funds on ing the age of 65 is pronounced by 


Mr, Chamberlain to lie open 

‘to one fatal objection, and that is, that the House of Commons 
oi opt lengli lle Eatoula not myself think 
‘thas any statesman or rec itp, Saad be re 
Dorper etd flee taxution to 
Me i ns ren Hope all aes tp 


Mr. Blackley calls the proposal ‘a gigantic measure of outdoor 
relief.’ Mr. Booth Cena to meet this by insisting that all, 
aceept the weekly 5s. On this Mr. 
Grout, a lass witness, with the sympathy, we venture 
eee ley of our readers, remarks that to pension a 
lire ‘would be simply ridiculous.’ Mr. Booth adheres 
to his Riad but admits that if the absurdity of the situation or 
any other cause produced reluctance on fhe eee of the well-to- 
do to claim their allowance, ‘it would to neutralise the 
of the scheme,” The ‘other schemes not macttie 

Pe contribution ’ are dismissed on somewhat ered sere 
Ifthe pandas alee ey involve a costly manipulation of 
2 week for pence of which the great majority 
Seer i Grout’s epithet recurs very readily 
n i design, or because of prejudice raised 
ett whoclaim their ponsion, its armies is 

ice becomes a 









same as that of a recipient of Poor-law relief. 
own compulsory scheme is condemned by 
who says it is impossible. The same athe. 
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rity declares himself opposed to any imitation of the G 
ae ‘This, it may be sels not quite in © 
with Mr, C! with 


supports Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, 

lain, is not in the least anxious to co-operate 
Societies. desires to have an absolute State 
‘Mr. Chamberlain very fairly points out, is ib 
any scheme of subsidising annuities granted by 
ciations. Mr. Booth seems, for the moment, to be 

Mr, Chamberlain, for, as already pointed out, he gives no 
to Mr. Broadhurst, who has sppropeiaied Me as they | 
to us, unanswerable objections to Mr. Cham! ns 
Elsewhere, however, Mr. Booth has forcibly argued that 
made by the public authority to supplement annuities pur 
tither through the Post Office or ta a Friendls 
would be = inoperative with the residuum, 
benefit would arise under the scheme for about forty 
meet this Inst difficulty some relaxation of the Poor 


the intervening period has been stgpetel ee ious] 
Sis polos was adapted, the soor:xostl sea 


on the poor-rate, and it wouli impossible at the end 
forty years to return again to stricter methods, or to th 
BBs bean of pouperism which would inevitably 


To meet the financial liability to be incurred 
scheme, Mr, Chamberlain has suggested that 8 
lions per annum could be set aside and invested, 
lation of such a sum for a long series of years under 8 
pease Reon ea of great importance, The State canno 
profitable investment for the vast sums contemplated und 
and similar schemes, Yet, if it does not so set aside. 
an overwhelming and inequitable liability would be. 
the taxpayers of the future, This proposal to 
with the investment of the sayings of a large 
class seems to us to involve a complete mi: 
mechanism of an industrial society. While the in 
enriches this country continues under the 
‘enterprise, such investment na is to confer the 
consumption in old age must be left in the 
truth, legislation is not in this or any other 
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tive social force. ‘The question of old age, like a great many 
iteatdes of ie, must be solved oy the voluntary con- 
forces inherent in every civilized community. The 
Bee re mee the nataral sympathy which obtains between man 
Hy by which human wants, whether 
manhood or ol e us to e 
lester’ veal diseiplin fort and 
; the free and mut of services which 


the 
ar eel 


structive forces and handed over to the ingenuity of the House 
we We say the House of Commons advisedly, for 
‘ion between parties or sections of 
of Canal and the nation, 


sparen pSysitimeaenartaree? 
Incidents attending thee airy of 
do much to restore its credit. pd 
With the removal of the Irish question, a great reconstruction 
of parties is inevitable. The ashes of ancient controversies 


shave cold. A in favour of sanity and economy in 
Gee taille desiciatseton will draw its ttrengt hh from ee 
See aise! comma It has been so in this case. 
‘common sentiment of opposition to a line of policy of which 
Ie ‘are only a sample, has bronght 
section of the com~ 


8; by the restrained and ‘eg 7s 
‘Miss Octavia Hill, a life-long labourer in me service of the 
and by the robust but sympathetic commonsense of men 
Bary and Lord Methuen, the one an old Cambridge 
and hard-working parish clergyman, the other a popular 
soldier, whose onerous duties in command of 
trict have not prevented him from taking, at his 
an active and useful part in the Friendly Society 
a formidable phalanx of opin 
o texture of our English life! The 
wavora, 
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stubborn resistance of the Friendly Societies to proposals to 
seater public money in an attack oa the principle of personal 
meeemealiy 36 8 Kappy omen. Teneo eg ea 
Saas em with so many specious arguments, was alluris 
itis Shands Sem ake thank fol is veay tater Tooger doabtfal 
comes from another quarter. ‘The people,’ ssid 


who claim to be their leaders the truth to them, all will 
be well; but if they do not, God help them both.” 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Anr.1—l. The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman. By 
W. R. sca B.D., Dean of Winchester, Two woth 

2 English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. By Samos 
Anthony Froude. London, 1895, 

3. i artaed and Essays. By Sir J. R. Seeley. London, 1895. 


P= criticizing the manner in w' = Mr. Stephens has done 
his work it is not easy to id somewhat conventional 

terms of praise, To say thi 

and well balanced sounds 


bik 
title Gredit when this can be said about the life of renee 
many ecporeec opinions, who assuredly made no pretence of 
eae opinions in a modified or conciliatory fashion, 
whose work even on topics which are not necessarily contro- 
pho about it an atmosphere of controversy. 
shown ohne i conceal the asperity with 
ie He has not done 
fe to fas warm pia ies and strenuous love of 
however warped in 
underlay those views. Toa great extent Mr. Si 
i the background. 


ment, To those who knew ri Carat the book may not present 
His mind and character had no inner 

f-revealed recesses. What Mr. Stephens's work 

think, is to amplify and illustrate what most of 

already know. And there must be many to 

36H, v whom 
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whom Freeman was personally unknown, but os 
from him either directly, or indirectly and 


take no small interest in tracing the formation 
of views which years “eg hong b 


general bela “of whom n 
good will and probably the general reader Ta 
enge by ete 19 great interest in Mr, 
hi sateen 


not m 
by eet: And yet, while free from complexity, 
difficult character to sketch in such a fashion us to m 
live, It is not easy to bring home to 
curious mixture of wide learning and great mental activit 
an almost total indifference to many y sides of human 


as he Seheads si a wa ten eh a od ai and di 
which often remind one of a very clever child, And if 
was in a sense egotistic, he had no lack of self-knowledge 
could judge himself and his own works as he 
a somewhat narrow and peculiar, but 
standard, Yet the allusivencss of the letters, the 
of s not chosen for their expressiveness, but 
in 's mind by some pecaliar association, 
make them obscure and even distasteful to many. 
That capacity for self-judgment of which 
spoken is well illustrated by an article in the‘ Forum,” 
in 1892, wherein Freeman sketehed his own earl; life a 
on the formation and growth of bis opinions. 
interesting comment on what Mr. Stephens tells ns. of 
childhood. When eighteen months old, he became 
and two years later he was left with no friend and 
save bis grandmother and one sister ‘ 
himself. Freeman was not the man to 
or to be disloyal to his own flesh and et yen itis 
that the old lady was exacting and often un: 
where he met with kindness and 


More, as Mr, Masson has pointed out, might 

Chatterton, much to the benefit of both parties, 

a glass of old spirits from Macaulay. A liaison with 

aged four, has now to be added to the scandalous ¢ 
Under such conditions a quick-witted chil 

bounded thirst for knowledge and with 
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could hardly fail to develope symptoms of 








s bent was to theology ; at fourteen he taught 
ited over the translation of the 
and waxed wroth with a French writer who propounded a 
theory of Creation which Freeman deemed unseriptural. 
As a rule the political views of a schoolboy, if he has any, 
are determined by 8 process of reaction and ae Moe 
associations of Freeman's house were Tory, 


tion by his projects 
h aati by their 
molec ames, = 
‘once 
<Ha “panelling the the funnies ae ap a ome 
ee reall eae oe aT bs ce ‘b hy ih 
a ‘reeman himself attribu at 5} mil 

the efforts of small nations to maint actrees 4 
ged all bis political pat me wo fourteen A 
‘sent to a somewhat rough aratory school at Cheam, 

Fine sewcatced De Leas en 
gained more than he lost by not e 
lic schools. We may agree with prance with- 
the reasoning by which Freeman arrived at it, 
wor Eton, in F136 or 18387, have set me to read 
which I was set to read in amy private school? That 
was A. A. Taylor's “History of the Overthrow of the 
and the Foundation of the principal Europea 

bly not 5 sae ca can we suppose that the Deter 
ei ome rticular was essential to the formation 
PY on never will teach the oak or the 


He 


aie 
E 


i 


£ 


fi 


‘tags ‘never learnt, and the knowledge of which would 
| ‘# good deal to the effectiveness of his work in life. 







‘unlikely that he would have been among those 
relives bear witness to one of the worst sides ake. 
Probably he would have been forced from hi: 
for which he had no aptitude, cobbed by his 
4 ible toast-burner, and, except when he 
u2 





wos 
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was wanted to do verses or give a 
round the schoolyard as ‘mad reams Hilla it ace 
kindly and far more sensitive than fe scemed 
surface, would have been warped and soured. 

Whatever doubts there may have been as to the 
fortune which governed Freeman's lot in his 
can be none as to the conditions of his Univensieyi corey 
had good grounds for saying that could never | 
he had been a Scholar Heri Fellow of Trinity. To 
Freeman’s cast of mind and temper, to have been the | 
spirit of bis own society would have been fatal, Ha 
fatal would it have been if he bad alee under = 
of men of narrow views and strong ae ieee 
Freeman's independence and originality |he 
life fully amenable to the influence of others, Let 
recognise that a man spoke on his own subject with 
Freeman would accept him as a teacher on that 
loyalty and even docility. 
he ee F settane ae oe was 

le intellectus jigarchies which in those ‘were 
possible and anaaley the ordinary pen is 
man’s life in Oxford, The snipes to which F, 
was admitted was one of plain living 
as the career of many of its apie = 
of far too much vigour of mind and width of interest 
any danger of deteriorating into a mutual admiration soci 

reeman came up to Oxtord with a bent towards A 
and Trinity hel} i 
vigorous and dignified side of Angian 
his sympathy. An austere and intelligent 
discipline, methods of church government an 
‘had their roots in the past and could ever 
a rational appeal to historical precedent, 
of Anglicanism by which it commended itself to 
‘One can find no trace a Nesuee tered eee 
and absurdities on which Newman p 
and Gain.’ Indeed, in Freeman's Peace published 
*History of Architecture,’ of which we stall have 
speak again, he protests against the irreverent pu 
sidab mci at ts Anglican contemporaries were led 
eagerness to find * symbolism’ in Christian 

And if Freeman owed much to bis college, he a 
acknowledged that he owed, much to his Unive 
unind like Freeman's, diffuse in some 
others, the school of Liters Humaniores 
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mixture of restraint and stimulus. In the domain of 
nted him from becoming « mere accumulator: 
upon him those studies bearing on abstract thought 
he was disinclined rather than unfitted. At the same 
an’ eee gilts nA ae ae tone m sare ics 
special dan; ol scl ordinary 
for classical ets who has by nature no special 
for metaphysics or moral philosophy will become o 
‘of half-understood formulw. There was no danger of 
with one like Freeman, to whom half-knowledge was of all 
the most abhorrent. 
Freeman's mind was widened by his classical reading, 
imbued with « certain artistic sense whereof nature 


suri 


ad 


i 


none too bounteour, may be best understood from 
unfinished work, the ‘History of Sicily.’ We feel that 
as the writer is transported back to the field of his early 
studies, so the habits of mind which these studies required 
instinctively and unconsciously reassert themselves. The poetry 
of Pindar furnishes the writer with illustrations. The erudity 
i of style which reached their height im the 

reat ‘or are modified. 

early life preserved by Mr. Stephens 

is thoroughly characteristic, Before he was of age he was in 
ore, and as soon as he reached twenty-one he offered marriage 
and was |. Some opposition Freeman's own kins- 
folk seemed the only hindrance to a happy union, But another 
was created by the sensitiveness of Freeman's own conscience. 

“He had expectations of a sufficient income, but it was partl 
derived from con! mines, and the shocking disclosures recently 
made respecting the treatment of collicrs made him doubt 
whether he could conscientiously draw an income from that 
‘branch of industry until the system was reformed.’ There we 
see the same temper at work which in later days made Freeman 
throw up a Poceat and lucrative connexion with the 
“Saturday Review,’ because he disapproved of its foreign 
0 His standard of right and wrong might sometimes be 
his jodgments hastily formed. But seldom has any 


FEE 











3 ‘tis your on! 


good 
you have seen it, for that higher vision 
all meaner choice for evermore.’ 
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The inability of ordinary men to enter fally into ¢l 


rie cagll ad nga ee tand Freeman. — 

ibility to see that a man may on one point 

oper Sam win eae hindrance ‘to: 
ption of the attitude of others. Like all 









t ag very mui t 
1s was in many ys a 
strife, and he awakened nota few strong dislikes, But we de 
whether bis bitterest opponent ever regarded him 
icion or distrust. 

In 1849 Freeman published his first substantial 
‘History of Architecture’ Mr, Stephens has been 
than just to the merits of a somewhat 
space which he has given to an analysis 
Fimay very ingecietly recived Salerag 

recman. im] i trat ; 
Viollet-lo-Due aioe among ceaieoarel writers” 
worked out, that the development of Christian : 
been throughout determined by structural conditions 5 1 
artistic spirit in its quest for beauty has had almost ix 
to work in strict subordination to those com 
architectural four de such as St. Urbain at Ti 


Ie is i 
say that resaees classification of buildings is t 
Due’s as the Linnean system of botany is to that w 
superseded it. On one side we have a classification 
to visible forms, on the other according to principles | 
only that in the case of buildings the practical results of 
classifications are largely the same. From its own 
view Freeman's work shows a width of 
of generalization which put it in advance of 
up to that time. ‘ 

Isolated passages, too, such as that quoted by Mr. § 
show Freeman at his very best as a writer. a 
work of a man who is straining after 
the work of a man of vigorous mind and so 
literary taste, stirred by real conviction and real 
his subject, 

Freeman’s Anglicanism shows itself in 
work, and here and there in « somewhat 
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the Renaissance. Bar, as we have said before, he never 
to take an 
arbitrary divisions of architecture into orthodox and 
peceesain is writing bere the full spell of the Oxford 
movement, with which savoured of 
Gpepiensbecacsy socked indigit © ose 


ten cara eh irra Apa 
ich ' eee een NE Soci largel; boise 
as we 3a ir. ns has so 
Tre: interesting and cttractive, from thelr freshine 
their revelation of an exceedingly Vy Sigoreah i mia 
have not the interest which attaches to a disclosure of the 


and habits of thought once for all 


and | 

es was little chance that the course of Freeman's life 
Gwomldibe! changed, as it would have been! changed, by: the 
falfilment of his ambition to obtain a soat in Parliament, “Most 


5 


's readers will with him in not 
specs of Freemai’e Pee ee 
alike unfitted him for the atmosphere of 
ies, A man who is at once self-reliant and shy is 
el to pass for being wilfully discourteous. A man who 
poars forth copiously and spontaneously allusions to out-of-the 
way subjects, with on air which suggests something of 
contempt for the less learned, is sure to be set down as a 
and in 2 membor of Parliament pedantry is the un- 


serge in manner that Freeman would have failed. 
teful to ae oak eee the 
it or even to understand it a 

‘was capable of travestying the opinions of his eee 
. Y t talking of their * passionate hatred for 
ove of the Turk.’ One secs what « gulf 

s from the bulk of Tas felon 
country mE, 
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countrymen when one reads such passages as these: ‘1 believe 
I hate the British army more than any institution in being,’ 
‘William Rufus is my ideal gentleman,’ probus miles, rest 
chevalier, and all the rest of the humbug’; crags aa 
takes to mbling at all, I should think he 

take to cheating, and after all it is not so pris 
{eet to the Tork or several other things that are called 


jonourable,” . 
It is not the question what amount of trath there | bein 
each of these views, ‘True or false, it is very certain 
man could hold them im that crude peters io 
and bea power in public life. ‘The 
India’ passage was no doubt really a harmless truism. — 
wise man who seeks to influence others does not utter even 


















town ae he knew but little of ‘the lives of his” 
neighbours, of how they bought and sold, tilled their field 
earned their bread. For him the life of o 


eae a map, never a picture. Thus we find bim in | 
writing that he has become somnparativaly adibea iat 

«Then (in 1868) there were several great questions 

which I went heart and soul : now it seems to beall 

Diseases, Women’s Rights, Permissive Bills, 25th 

such like mere nuisances,” 

In truth, foreign politics apart, Freeman's views 
that rather sterile type of Liberalism which con 
very much with political machinery, and very little 
detailed and concrete results which that cy ii 


Moreover, Freeman’s habits of mind went far to. 
from that comprehension of the views of other which | is 
oe to a poli One of the first duties of « 

to understand hal: the uttered in a confused form. 
Freeman there was no such thing as a balf-trath. The 
might itself be in the main sound, but if the mode of utterance 
betrayed ignorance or confusion “of thought, woe to 7 
uttered it! In these days when ‘Is not ae Y 
formulates the view with which e 
question, Freeman's attitude is no badness refreshin 
some. But it ie not an attitude which can 
up by one who secks to influence his | 
weakened Freeman's actions as an outside 
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‘it would have boon fatal to him if he had become an actual 
combatant. 








‘The stronger side of Freeman's mind and character would 
ibave been equally fatel to his practical success as a politician. 
Com ‘ise is the essence of party politics, and compromise 
owas the one thing of which, above all others, Freeman was 
‘incapable. He never could have learnt that the practical 
eee ay 2. ore? tame ibe bona de the expression of 

‘views by the requirements of advocacy. In one of the last 
articles that Freeman ever wrote on practical politics, he pointed 
out certain obvious and glaring inconsistencies in the attitude 
of some of his Home Rule allies, and was astonished when his 
lutterance was received in some quarters as a symptom of luke- 
warmness. He had not learnt that to ask a professional politi- 
cian whether his argument is logically or historically sound is 
like asking a salmon-fisher whether his fly is edil 
__ Two of Freeman's main ambitions in life were a scat in Par- 
Tiament and a chair at Oxford. The one was never fulfilled ; 
the other came late, and was thereby robbed in his eyes of some 
of its charm. He went back to an Oxford which to bim, in all 
matters of taste and every-day life the most Conservative of 
men, was changed in a measure that made it at times unen- 
dorable. Freeman, with his exacting and methodical habits of 
work, bis maple tastes and limited pursuits, had little sympathy 
ahaa ford, many-sided, paespsires TH itical, arin 

| its organized pursuit of pleasure. One feels too that hi 
rather limited ctaeisige of the Oxford of the past made him 
‘anconsciously unfair to the Oxford of the present. One cannot 
Riseteethas fe jo the Oxford of his own day by the one 
side of it which he knew: and the scholars of Tri 
their severe moral discipline and their high intellectual 
ambitions. He overlooked what such « book Tom Brown 
at Oxford’ reminds one, that Oxford then had its passman's life 
of idleness and pleasure, with which at least the non-rending or 
Balf-reading life of Oxford to-day contrasts favourably. 
_ Freeman felt too, and with some justice, that the immediate 
of the class list had overpowered all other consi- 
-derations in an undergraduate’s course of study, and the meagre 
‘attendance at his lectures, duc as he thought to that cause, 

i chim. It must be admitted, however, that a good 

lecture consisted of the repetition of doctrines which 

Freeman's mouth been original, but which had by 

come trite, He was fond of quoting and certainly 

Headrigg’s principle thut ‘n gude tale’s no the 

he would have despised any attempt 
to 
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few men could seize the salient poii 

clearly and forcibly or set them more 

one indeed who is familiar with Freeman's writings ‘ 

that Mr, Stephens is right in his claim that 

condense when he thought it expedient, and that his when 

condensed was at its best, ~~ 
Freeman's antipathy to the examination system as he found it 

‘on his return to Oxford may be taken ag illustrating « character 

istic side of his mind, Examinations had been = 

his case as a stimulus to study, though, as we have 

one may believe that they were of value as 

studies and giving them definitencss, But as he 

without examinations, so could other men. And with character- 

istic inability to understand the existence of mixed m 

argued as if men might be divided sharply into those whe 

and in any case would read, from a genuine love of kno 

and those who only read from the inferior motive of 

for honours, and who therefore gain little by their readin 

overlooked the large proportion of men who baye not 

disinterested love of study to become students for 

snke, but who, once constrained to work, gradually throw 

selves into study with something of real zeal. 
Freeman's attitude towards the |i 

himself cast on his return to Oxford 

the indirect effect of those limitations 

has spoken, and which formed suc 

element in Freeman's character. 

remember some quaint instances where his fan 

remote things and his ignorance of obvious thi 

conjunction. * That sounds as if it came from 

remark of one who was more familiar with ‘I 

with the eleventh or seventeenth centuries, * 

the Earl or the Bishop?’ was the answer, 
Freeman's ‘limitations’ were made all the more 

by his intense honesty, his horror of anything like 

half-knowledge. ‘{ am a very illiterate person,’ Wi 

confession which onee startled some at least of the 

the breakfast table at a 

attempt to gloss over this side of Freeman's 
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‘Ontside the ficld of history bis ond eee a ee his 
capacity were Timited. Mental pI and political 
Teepe atone aad as cr wpa <a wine toe 

lopartmont of art interost 
big with Qh single tn sina cxcption of atest He id 
care much pouty the epic or ballad kind; of 
al ra ho war a) wholly ignorant.” 

— ie beget re a reeset the letters con= 
"bs nl Uh ‘Mr. Stephens’s statement, Carl 
‘ bab! and blunders,” ee what the 

seca ere res There is a rane oe 
Mrs. who is the mate work of Spanish 
history to write novels. Bone ese tay careful of 
their own and their neighbours’ souls, might perhaps share the 
regret in that pecenlan instance. But we feel that it would 
ly have tho same if the work had been not ‘ Robert 

but ‘Jane Eyre’ or Consuelo,’ 
oe view of metaphysice was delightfully simple and 


Eth ed that Mansel and that lot know 
y seem to me simply to bainboogls one 
eee meaning at all, 
to me to bo pure bo my 98 much 
purpose if you roa it i ope 
eta reminded of another Witenes worthy, Betty 
» who, as Mr. Blackmore has told us, ‘never would 
vero ces Mele the possibility of it, but stoutly main- 
that t learned things by heart and then 
ded Pie mks est out from Rate done upon paper, 
tikeof astonishing honest iat just as do the uae 
is really painful to find Freeman assailing Matthew 
8 a ‘ chatterer,” when he should have seen that Matthew 
and he wore fellow-fighters in the sume battle, uphold- 
cause of scholarly exactitude and precision agninst 
imsiness. 


eness and fli) 
s hardly sces, we think, oe much Freeman's 
Wecieat a Wiatariar suffered by da’ aatrowieg. of 








thoso limitations were dofects, hie know! 
c ee ir, sharia, ona 
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of history’? Arnold and Mey UNE 
Freeman always spoke with grea J 
preached more «enpasieally than tins no ee 

more thoroughl) iy than Macaulay, the duty of a 
making himself familiar with every phase of the 
own pen Should not @ historian know iow ees 
how they felt, how they fed and clothed themselves ? 

a historian understand those things if speculative 

art, political economy, are all sealed books to him 
venture to think that if a render knew 

Freeman's mental tastes and habits, these are 
defects which he would find patent in his work, | 

said already of his view of politics is true of his view of 
Few writers could describe the corporate action of men 
political character, or even the action of individuals 
political relations, more effectively. ‘The concrete facts 
and industrial life which are inseparably blended 
political facts di; 

‘The indirect loss was perhaps even greater than th 

To do such work as Freeman Pad. to do, the mind n 
nourished from those very sources from which he t 
“He was making himsell w’ the time,’ said Scott's 
reed, of those days in Liddesdale which Sir Walter's 
und more studious friends doubtless thought wasted, All 
‘making’ that Freeman deemed necessary was the 
and digestion of knowledge bearing on Tornin tite 

henomena, There is a characteristic 

lacaulny where Freeman comments on the 
never wrote a classical le, and says, * Very hte can 
this Greek and Latin re: 

No doubt, as Mr. ee points out, the 
Freeman's mind made this limitation of interests less 
than it ofien would have been. The province of 
saw it may have been in some respects bare, but it 
one and abundantly furnished with incident. 
towns and places show, even more perhaps than his | 
how fully fe valued biographical details, Nor did 
narrowness carry with it any lack of moral s; apathy 
full of hearty and affectionate interest in al 
of claim on his good will, His kindliness of mature m 
often tolerant in defiance of his theories, Like 
wall, he loved dumb animals, not in hs eer 
those who ‘like them in their pro lace,” 
children instinctively recogni oti feet per e 

But if these ‘hinge are the man, they could no 
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the writer and still Ics the critic. No doubt Freeman did 
rood service in his protest against those who ‘corrupt the 
guage of the nation with long-tailed words in ‘osity and 
‘ation.’ But in his own case a limited dialect was able to 
suffice because it had only to express limited conceptions. ‘The 
of the Saxon Chronicle may be sufficient or nearly 

cient for the mere description of external facts. It fails 
when one passes into that world of abstract idens which 
Freeman heeded so little. Freeman denounced what he con- 


sidered the j of physical science, forgetful that to all bat 
specialists own talk of ‘Gal-Welsh’ and ‘ Rum-Welsh? 
sounded very odd jargon indeed. 

This jies not merely to choice of words, but to style in 


its widest sense. Freeman was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Macaulay’s style, He overlooked the fact that a definite, 
fmplstic, uninvolved style Ie rendered comparatively ensy by 
a range of thought, Perhaps one should rather say 
that Freeman hardly understood what a limited range of thought 
meant. With Freeman himself, as with John Austin, style 
was mainly regarded as a machine for pounding definite pro- 
tions into somewhat unreceptive minds. At the same time, 

’s sympathy with his subject, his early training in 
larship,—above all, the resources of a mind intensely 
vigorous and original, and in certain directions not lacking 
ion,—imade his practice often very much better than 


i 


‘Bat where Freeman suffered most from his ‘limitations’ was 
in the part which he sought to play in influencing public 
thought on ical questions, His range of interests gave 
bim few of contact with bis neighbours. The every- 
day man, ops ignorant of Freeman's own class of subjects, 

apt to think that Freeman, when they did meet, regarded 
him with something of contempt and ill-will, That, assuredly, 
was not so, unless the person were so ill-advised as to affect a 
knowledge or interest which he did not possess, For Freeman's 
was somewhat like Swift's: 
* True gonuino dalnogs movod hie pit; 
Unless it offered to bo witty.” of 


‘Bat Freeman had no ill-will towards the average man, 

Be ail be upon him as a somewhat unapproachable and 

ible being. And the penalty whieh he paid was that 

ind of the average man was a sealed book to him, 

Jnck of mental width no doubt often made him a 
Small defects which he could perceive tae 
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for more than substantial merits which | 


respects, 
battianl i select he escaped many of 
ut in com: tion 
faults of he profession. He was not one of those 
to be kept at the public cost in the Prytancum, i 
days, during his Oxford professorate, we find some 
discontent and even querul mn 


pur, Be 


remind us of Johnson. There is the same odd 
clear-sighted, vigorous common sense and inexp 
judice, There is the same contrast between super 
‘or impatience and a warmth of feeling which n 
there was any real call for it. conventional 
Johnson's bearishness is swept to the winds by wl 
ser of Hg letters. So we ee by bitterest of 
itical or literary enemies would a sgh 
ae Tattors au those in the first volume at page ef e 
rea} grief called for sympathy, or of his answer at p 
a stranger ou beri to discuss hl him the 
field ‘exhibit those excellent thi 
revel oie courtesy of a strnij br 
Freeman, like Johason, was lil with 
too, with that touch of spontaneity and uncon i 
raises liberality into generosity. Nor can any one 
reading Mr. hens’s book, if he did not know it 
Freeman, eee apy had his reward in the r 
of those w! friendship was not given lightly, 
We stand perh: » Freeman’ SA 
judge fnirly of its abi af, 
literature. His reputation 
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om the success or failure of attempts to find inaccuracies of 


detail in his work. No man ever covered so mach ground 
without occasional slips, or dealt with such a mass of authorities 
without occasionally “ease He Tn that we think 
that hie fame has little to fear, will be held, we believe, 
more than almost any other English historian to have laid dowa 
asevere and exacting canon of evidence, and to have striven 
through much toil to maintain ¢ will be looked upon as a 
strictly conscientious interpreter of his authorities, as one who 
went to them with a honest desire to find out what lesson they 
had to teach, not as one who sought the confirmation or illustra~ 
tion of any preconceived theory. Nor will it be Freeman's only 
title to remembrance that he did this himself. He may fairly 
claim to have ¢o done it as to make clear to all what was meant 
by sound historical evidence. His notes and appendices, often 
cumbrous and, from an artistie point of view, detrimental, have 
that value. They make clear to all men what was the exact 
nature of the process by which the writer reached his con= 
clusions, Diffuseness, Iack of a due sense of proportion, and 
other defects whereon we have already dwelt, will probably 
make it impossible for any one work to take rank as « historical 
Yet we think there is hardly one, if one, which 

does not contain much that will never be « As 
Freeman's diffuseness some 

in which he sume up the 


epoch in history. Besides the 

instances given Mr. Stephens, we may refer to the sketch 

of Greek city ‘ics in the Introduction to the ‘ History of 
Federal Government.’ 

Nor is Freeman's influence os a teacher to be measured 


meet, 


hy. 
fy that 
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architectural dignity or artistic beauty. But they have almost 
invariably individuality of character, and Freeman's mode of 


Ipoking: at architeators without any pastas cole 
favour of the ‘orthodoxy’ of this or that 
classifying buildings according to their Pence an 

Il scope. 


the connecting links between them, had. 
_ Indeed we think it would be 


abriaey 
modesty which so often ae asemblance of 
used to profess that he had learnt from his friend Ji 
to look upon a town as a being with an individual 
its own, If s0, one can only say that there are elise 
work of the self-styled pupil of which one. cin tha 
in the work of the sup) master, Here too, 
Freeman's teaching is hardly less alsbayae in te 


influence than in its direct lessons. Those shod have 
themselves familiar with his mode of 

find in a building, insignificant it may be in 

name, or a local tradition, illustrations of the principles 


have determined the history of the 
It is scarcely possible to avoid a: 


original character and constitution of their minds. 
of community, and one only, seems to bind them 
ench of them history was something more than an ins) 
and Soe “Ey ie tly a ‘ 
more cleat thay jown by Arno! 

eel ny that the thing a 


ing 
res sdblides which lie about him. But that very, 
faa it carrics with it as an inevitable con 


imagine political ideas or cor ife 
more widely than did those Bea i. pale and 
two contemporaries, It would certainly be of no 
review in detail the caslanghte of Freeman upon his 
Freeman's best friends warmest admirers wou 
admit that as a controyersialist he was often a 
indiscreet, and not always courteous, They would ai 
the professorial chair at Oxford was hardly the plac 
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on what had in the eyes of the public at least resolved 
to a personal contest, any more than it was the place 
hich to preach a highly controversial doctrine on Eastern 
Bat, after all, to say that is only to admit what no one 
that Freeman was not one of those rare people who 
very strong and definite convictions without any touch 


lent. 
mind like 
and earnestness, scepticism and enthusiasm, was to 
sealed book. 

‘Nor were Froude's special merits—the careful arrangement 
Proportion of his work, his keen sense of the need of 
his story an artistic whole—qualitics which Freeman 

i At the same time: we think that 


is nat easy to read his strange perversion of authorities, to 
Be mecvellous transformation which a statement often 
tandergoes during its passage from the original writer to 
and then to bring to bear on the mere literary. 
work the mind of a calm and judicial critic. 
i \was unjust to Froude, he was perhaps even more 
Unjust to those who admired Froude. In his eyes they wore 
men given over to believe a lie, men who through sheer 
perversity of mind preferred darkness to light, at best men 
who were tricked by certain specious qualities with which the 
had little or no concern. The two sides of men's 
to which Froude’s writings appealed, their sense of 
literary art and their militant eed were in Freeman's 
‘eyes either unreal or contemptible. 
No doubt the method i: 


in which Freeman conducted his 

repeated attacks on Froude, taste and courtesy apart, tended to 
misconception as to the real issuc, He was not 
confuting this or that detailed error, nor even any particular 
accumulation of errors, He was, rightly or wrongly, endeavour« 
ing to expose a habit of mind and a method of dealing with 
ti hich must in its very exsence and nature be the 

errors, And indeed, as we have alrendy implied, it 

real any extensive portion of Froude’s work, 

u fi riginal authorities, and not feel 

that, 
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that, if references are to be thus used, we should bbe better 
without references at all. Probably in his heart of heart Froade 
would have admitted that. Exactitade of 
have said, that exactitude which references are 
insure, is hardly to be got; and if it were aire 
men would be none the better for it. Weel 
give his readers is not accuracy of detail, but 
impression. Let a wis ly a 
porary writers, master the leadin; 
the history of o se oi sors 
to furnish himself with material for presi dept 
illustrating the views at which he has arrived. 
that those who are qualified to jud; will alo allow iif 
is not an unfair representation of Froude’s attitude. We | 
too that many who are not insensible to Froude’s li 
will agree that, even if history can ever be dealt 
can only be s0 dealt with by a ee 
mind than Froude's and n greater freedom from paradox, 
Froude’s method, too, is not without its drawbacks 
merely artistic point of view; it begets a. constant 
from Jnich he is certainly not free, to write in a | 
versial fashion, with a sort of underlying refereace | 
opponents, ‘One fools that tho writer is not si 
tale according to the evidence, but that he is 
certain sides of it, because he suspects that those for w 
writes have a bias in the opposite direction. 
constant danger that the methods of the historian 
cine to the methods of the pamphleteer. 
it may sound a paradox to say that Froude 
suffers from want of imngination; yet, 30 as as 
the power of seeing concrete persons with their 
erator ve think it is true. He fails to undorstan 
| generalizations about classes of men are sct at’ 
individual peculi: . Monasticism may have | 
tem; the cause of Humanism may have been prego 
ightenment and progress ; but it isa different 
|, a8 Froude certainly holds by im 
even a presumption in favour of any ii irideat monk | 
dull sensualist, or any individual humanist a wise 
sees this perhaps most where Froude bad an 
‘as in his historical novel, ‘The Two Mises 
There all that is wise and ey! 
ba hich Froude sympat ot 
tive writers dealt with semtprs Lk 
and * Peveril of the Peak’; how Scott with all 
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‘has resisted the temptation ‘to take care that the 
dogs should not have the best of it!’ how in * Waverley” 
he has brought out the jealousies and meannesses of the Pre- 
tender's Court! If Froude had been dealing with the same 
material from the same point of view, Bridgnorth and 
Everard would have been suuffling canters, and Fe 
Maclvor a wise patriarch living for the good of his Peop 
‘Take another instance. It is clear enough that ease ad 


of any Pah ee or in any Fourth of July oration, can we 
find tho glory of Washington moasured out as it is in a fow 
vivid sentences of the * Virginians’? 

Wide as is the gulf which severs Freeman from Froude, it is 
not wider than that which severs each of them from Sceley. 
On one point alone do the three agree. Each, as we have said, 

ledges what one may call the didactic view of history. 
None of them would be content with more literary brilliancy 
‘nor with mere antiquarian correctness. Ench of them accepts 
for the historian the duties and responsibilities of a political 
teacher; but if the goal be the same, the paths by which it is 
sought aré widely divergent. Freeman is content for the most 
part to lay before the reader a clear and carefal record of 
events, and then leave him to draw his own moral, With 
Froude, as we have snid, the events are so grouped as to illus~ 
trate clearly and cffcctively a i dite A moral, while at the 
same time the writer's sense of dramatic effect and his artistic 
instinet at times keep his directly didactic purpose in the 
background. Seeley is of all the three the most definitely and 
didactic. There are passages in which he seems 
virtually to Jay down the doctrine that no historical learning is 
‘of valuo unless it bears directly on the i blems of 
the: day, Nor is this merely an ultimate end to be aimed 
at, Itisto be the guiding pocdnle of even elementary historical 
Secley and Freeman respectively at 

once stand out in direct opposition to one another. 

‘Tt ig? mays Seeley, in his insugural lecture at Cambridge, ‘most 
e = i eae Tae an object not nealy eae ‘but 
i l. in your own minds 
fe eee 
x0 student takes upon trust; that 


: 





x2 
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‘scful must needs bo palpably ovident to him. Tt i useful, like 
Satocy, fore Toca ih hee, th peelples a flesetsiae oa 


unlike pat history, its also indispensablo to tho politician for ie 
own 


B stranger to tho age nd " 2 
ning eannot to give the student of an 
er at a inkrs hi vont hia Sanh th 
must want.” 

And the lecture ends with the declaration that, ‘If I succeed 


in any measure, I hope to do so by the method I naw 


all have been enveloped in an atmosphere of passion and 
controversy, where at every turn his prejudices are b 
stimulated by a machinery created for that special purpose 
One would haye thought’ that the very instances by which 
Seeley illustrates the change of teaching at which he | 
would have brought home that trath to him, 

“We rend in one sentence of the distress of the Roman 
and of the agrarian Iaw by which Tiberius Gracchus tried to relisre 
them ; and fow readers pause to consider what ee 
solutions out of which Gracchus made his choice, Surcly it ia auch 
more stimulating to the intellect to consider, as Fn cme 





for some months, the distress of the Trish pet 
the provisions of the agrarian Jaw by w Mr. Gladstone 
evening proposed to reliove it,” 
It seems astonishing that Seeley should have overl 
obvious truth that if Werrauer es! re on pb 
he suggested, every professor wou! regay as an 
ceceoueeing agent, ‘The view might be unfounded, but the 
suspicion would be only Jess bad than the reality. Soh ond 
"fo thot daoger Freeman ‘was fully ‘lived (ueatinte e 
very reason that political partisanship had far 
for him than it had for Seeley’ and 
As we have seen, when Freeman did touch on a 
question, he did not wholly succeed in keeping o 
issues; but he at least saw plainly that, if Ti to 
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value as an educational instrument, it must be kept free from 
controversy, and that it must therefore ‘steer clear ee! 

those periods which are of necessity fertile in controvers; 
Seeley was, as it seems to us, too apt to trouble himself with 
vents Ee of imaginary or insignificant opponents. He was 
the dread of certain persons who valued the study 
od the, iddle Ages, not because of their connexion with 
modern history, but because of a supposed ‘romantic’ or 
* picturesque’ contrast to it. Freeman in his inaugural lecture 
at least purged himself wholly of any such charge by his 
defence of the wad alike of so-called ‘ancient’ and of 


















men was pacity etter esr drawn towards 
medimval history because it seemed less likely to entangle 
him in those social and economical issues with which, as we 
have seen, he had little taste or aptitude for dealing, No 
doubt, too, the class of questions on which the direct connexion 
of ancient, mediwval, and modern history depends are just those 
which attracted Freeman and wherein he was strong. The 
outward form of political institutions and the relations of nation 
to nation have their roots far back in the past, and these were 
the matters which ese Freeman more than the *Expan- 
sion of England’ or Irish Land Bills. But he also had o 
belief, and we think a well-founded belief, that the man who 
has had. historical training in the non-controveraial patiods 
are best fitted to deal with the controversial periods. 
agree—who can fail to pee lena Seeley in the 
wiew that scientific political teaching is sorely needed. People 
ily do not seem to perceive how great 
that nine-tenths of our political teaching comes 
ore Professedly and |e itimately advocates; that such training 
as our instructors can igre us ip the science of government and 
the duties of citizenship has at best to cloke itself under the 
guise of some ical exhortation to voters; that when a 
writer does deal with practical politics and yet detach himself 
from party issues, as did the late Mr. Bagehot, his voice sounds 
‘strange and meaningless to an audience for which politician 
and haye become synonyms. But so far as the 
remedy lies, and we bellays it largely does lie, in historical 
teaching, we think that the longest way round will pepe the 


eS home, a that more ds.0 to be aie for from the 
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To say that is a very different thing from disparaging 
Seeley’s own work as a teacher. It would be difficalt to 
too highly such a piece of work as the* Expansion of En; 

Tt is not an epitome in the ordinary sense, but the n 
action of a man whose mind was folly stored with detail. 
Seeley would have fared if he had ever tried to 
continuous historieal work on a larger scale one may perhaps 
doubt. His mind turned of choice almost entirely to general 
views of hi: . ‘To expend literary effort or to concentrate 
the attention of his readers in the telling of isolated 
would have been a violation of his et His: 
of Stein’ also shows that while Seeley did not insight 
character, the individual and biographical side of history bad 
no t attraction for him, ~~ 
very hearty admiration for Secley’s own historical work is 
not inconsistent with dissent from some of the canons 


which were republished in *Macmillan’s 4 and in their 
most definite and strongest form in the opening of the * Expan- 
sion of England.’ Seeley's teaching on this point illustrates, 
we think, what Freeman's also illustrates in a slightly different 
fashion, —the'truth of Coleridge’s doctrine, that men are gene: 
right in their assertions, but wrong in their denials. No ¢ 
can doubt the importance of that side of history for whi 
Seeley pleads. We may doubt whether we can afford to los 
all those sides of history which he by inplitice Soe 
It is not altogether easy to formulate Seeley’s views on 
point, because they are largely couched in the rather bafiling 
shape of attacks on certain undescribed and undefin | 
nents, And certainly, unless the critic were iz | 
mies for the purpose of bowling them over, he had bee 
larly unfortunate—or shall we say, fortunate?—in 
riences. Two persons are acre to deliver 

what Seeley not inappropriately calls * quaint 

wise 


+“ was quite disappointed in that book," says. 
it wax of first-rate infallible authority, but not at 
ig, I found it so dull that I could not seat 
book,” says another, “ gavo mo quito a surpri 
against it us utterly untrustw and unsound, 
to read it, but taking it up by necident T found : 
eed quite like a romance, and now I recommenil it to | 

meet,” 
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One is tempted to say, like the rector addressing his curate, 
Bacerslns eevee ‘controversial sermon on eens 


ie serve the La Take such a passage 
as this in col the Birmingham addresses: ‘It’ (history) *is 
supposed to be romantic and concerned only with remote times, 
because literary historians for the success of their books choose 
romantic mahi and dress them in poetical diction, and affect 
remote in which they can escape from political contro~ 
versy.’ Does that fairly ‘ibe the attitude of Gibbon, of 
Amold, of Grote, of Thirlwall, of Sismondi, of Ranke? And 
if ita not the critic slay i at windmills? 


history which exist, a familiar in which eer 
claims for the ‘Tatler’ > hod thas penta tor’ the position of his- 
torical authorities, and declares that the the real life of the time is 
to be found in them, not in so-called history. 


Dear ae ee creme Oe he of this 
rn eee eee old 
in, and I travel in the old country of England, Con 

jan do moro for mo?” 


ee must have read ‘Esmond’ and. the ‘ Virginians’ to very 
who does not see that Thackeray's real conception 
pater vas something very much higher than » chronicle of 


epi to sce what Seeley meant when he told 


English history as it is popularly related not 
only has no aiatince end, but leaves off in such « ae 
manner, growing fecbler and feebler, duller and duller, towards 
the close, that one might suppose that England, instead of 
steadily gaining in in strength, had been Ses coe dig, 


—_— i 
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of mere old age.’ If historions have dealt insdeq| 
imperfectly with the history of their own times, it is 
becnuse they felt, and we believe felt right, thal 





and 

u 

jistory mast 

stand clear of the immediate and pei issues of politics, 

and that it could not be written until it was evident that the 

historian approached it judicially and not as a political 
partisan. 

In another point, we venture to think, exception many be 
taken to Secley’s views, Like Freeman, he was too apt to 
measure the wants of other men’s minds by the peculiarities of 
his own, ‘1 cannot,’ are the words with which the * Expansion 
of England’ closes—* 1 cannot make history more interesting 
than it is except by falsifying it; and therefore when I meets 
person who does not find history interesting, it does mot occur 
to me to alter history,—I try to alter him.’ Is not the lecturer 
here, somewhat like another distinguished Cambridge professor, 
«damning the nature of things’? It may be perfectly trae that 
the main interest of history lies, not in episode nor in character, 
but in the sequence and causation of events. But it does net 
follow that the desire to have such episodes as have to be thd 
told graphically, and such persons as necessarily cross the stage 
drawn vividly, is otherwise than wholesome, or that a writer 
sacrifices, as Seeley would seem to imply, the real utility 
work by gratifying that wish. Macaulay no doubt 
much in bis determination to be popular at all hazards. Bat 
is it not a very distinct triumph of art to have given the living 
interest which he has given to a subject so apparently unattrac: 
tive as the recall and re-issue of the silver ? Take 
writers of « far more austere and restrained rater 
Is not Arnold's account of the Second Panic War all the more 
effective for such a passage as that in which he tells of the 
death of Marcellus? Does Mr. Gardiner’s work gain or lose 
by his vivid presentment of the complex character of Strafford, 
or by that effective use of details with which he has painted 
such Scopke picture of Montrose’s great campaiga ? , 

Surely, too, there are times when it is the proper province 
of the historian not mercly to inform the int Te 
readers, but to appeal to their emotions. It will be = bad day, 
we think, when Napier and Kinglake are unread, when a 
historian no longer deems it part of his task to * praise famous 
men and our fathers that begat us.” 
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Aar. IL—1. The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth. 
Edited by Augustus J. C. Hare. Two vols. London, 


1 
2. The Novels of Maria Edgeworth. Twelve vols. London, 
1893. 


3. Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, By Maria Edgeworth. 
Hlustrated by Chris Hammond, with on Introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. London, 1895. 

4, Ormond. By Moria Edgeworth, Llustrated by Carl 
Schlosser, with an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
London, 1895. 


1S! fecent years much has been written on Maria Edgeworth, 
both in England and America. Yet Mr. Hare's two 

volumes of her letters still possess, not only the attraction of an 
gnconscious autobiography, but much of the charm of novelty. 
Many persons associate with her name the buckram dignity of 
a schoolmistress, the matter-of-fact primness of a woman who, 
without appealing to higher motives or deeper feelings, incul- 
cated a selfish prudence nnd illustrated the utility of virtue. 
They may remember that she herself was, in her childhood, 
placed for hours in a machine to increase her physical stature, 
and they suspect her of advocating similar mechanical cone 
trivances to promote the moral growth. They think that, 

upon her own teaching, the real Miss Edgeworth must 
have been a stiff personification of morality, resembling the 
lady-mother in ‘Don Juan’ :— 

me " “A walking calculation, 

is Edgewort! 's novels stepping from their covers, 
Or Mrs. Trimmor's books Ea aiaencry 
Or “Ccolod's Wife” set out in search of lovers.’ 


‘Those who haye formed any such conception of Maria Edge- 
worth will be unprepared for the treat which her letters afford. 
Tt might be expected that as = correspondent she would be 
eal observant, sensible, practical. But the surprise exists 
in the almost rollicking sense of fun, the power of light and 
humorous description, the width, generosity, and warmth of her 
Hiterary ‘iations, the artlessness of her enthusiasms, the 
variety and multiplicity of the topics in which she was keenly 
interested. 





To yet another point of view the letters make an unexpected 
revelation. Those who only know Maria Edgeworth through 
her ‘Parents’ Assistant’ or her ‘Moral Tales’ picture her as 

leading 


— LE” 
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an ri ered brothers and 
ing, ina ee acini 
letters of of business. They open the volumes | 
pedantic plans for female education, 
art of Ganley stockings, sensible rules for young, 
and elderly housekeepers. Such a picture and such 
t only one side of her active, useful career, and it is: 
which is practically kept out of sight in her 
Her letters, with all the truth of an unconscious 
present her in another aspect, In the course of 


America; she lived through stirring scenes of Irish 
and French invasion; she travelled more than most 
contemporaries, and had mixed in some of the best 
Paris; she was not only a literary lion in London, 
mingled modesty and brilliancy made her a welcome | 
innumerable country-houses in any Eagan ben 
Maria Edgeworth's letters should be n 
interested in a very gifted woman who ad 
place in the literary world, The perusal of them brin 
reader so rich and varied a reward that they have 
gained a wide circulation, and we feel relieved 
obligation to review their contents. [t is, 
to Mr. Hare to say that he has most wisely abstained. 
Jonding his book with additional matter. His good 
shown him that the letters themselves are ie of suc 
as to require only the simplest setting. 
following pages is rather to estimate the vlet 
worth's work ns a novelist, to weigh her claims to be: 
as the founder of national fiction, and to indicate the “position 
which she holds at the interesting stage when the older novel- 
writers were giving place toa more modern school. Such at — 
attempt is the less inappropriate as there are not a 
of her continued p Hine) In 1893 Messrs, Dent 
edition of her novels which is dainty in its pri 
tration, and its external appearance, and only 
omission of ‘Castle Rackrent.’ This want has b 
by the excellent edition which Messrs. 
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lished in the present year of three of Miss Edgeworth's Irish 
stories, prefaced by graceful introductions from the pen of 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie. 

In the hands of the greatest masters the manner and the 
method of handling the materials of fiction always approximate. 
Fielding is, in a sonse, the contemporary of Thackeray, Bat, 

ing generally, the differences between novels of the 
hieenth and nineteenth centuries are scarcely less marked 
than the contrast between the peach-coloured coat of Goldsmith 
and the evening dress of the society of to-day. The distinction 
is made up of many details, but the broad effect is most shortly 
stated in the difference between accumulation and growth. 
Early forms of romantic fiction show little or no constructive 
skill. They pile incident upon incid tch description to 
description, string adventures o is upon a thread, 
‘and introduce episode after episode in the style of the Spanish 
novelists and their imitators, In this work there is room only 
for accamulation ; there is no space for growth or development. 
Heroes and heroines spring on to the stage as paragons of 
virtue or monsters of iniquity ; they have reached maturity in 
their faultless excellence, or else are full-blown in their vices. 
Born into the world demons or angels, they cannot develope in 
character. The fact that they love or hate is relied upon to 
interest the reader in the plots and counter-plota which assist 
or retard the cat he. But the interior of their minds 
remains a sealed book; the working of motives is hidden; 
‘external events produce only outword results, Early writers of 
fiction never endeavour, stroke by stroke, to execute a picture 
of the mind, or seck to develope a study of character by means 
of the action of their plot. 

The it of the modern novel is growth and development 
rather mere accretion and accumulation. The interest 
still turns upon a struggle, but the sphere of action is changed 
from without to within; and the dramatic representation of 
character, rather than the introduction of incidents, occupies 
— EA ate «This mystery within us which calls itself 
Ty to use lyle’s phrase, absorbs increasing attention, Men 
pry more and more into 

“This main miracle that thoa art thou, 
‘With power on thy own act and on the world.” 












from personified vices 
’ characte: in ordinary men and 
women, As the focling of personality expands, its expansion 
‘ereates a growing desire to understand our relations to 
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belonging to other nationalities, to those who occupy a different 
class or rank in society, to members of other trades or pro- 
fessions, and finally to individuals. Gradually mental sad 
moral dispositions are studied nnd analysed in the spirit of 





pays de Tendre’ becomes the experimental science of realistic 
novelists. 

The progress of English fiction is thue marked by the exme 
stages which appear in the growth of a human being. a 
passes from the childish love of incident to the romantic senti- 
ment and passion of youth; it leaves ideal extrayagances for 
the realities of life, as it accumulates the experiences, and 
garners the wisdom, of active manhood; in the m 
spirit of age it exercises its brain on cold psychological 5 
and, to complete the metaphor, it returns in its Fie. to 
tastes of its childhood, and once more riots in cur 
tales of wild adventure, 

At the close of the eighteenth century the novel had left 
behind, in the enchanted forest of Broceliande, the knight- 
errants, the four-handed giants, the distressed Is, the 
dwarfs, and white palfreys of chivalrous romance. The 
and princesses who masqueraded in the dress of shophasiae 
of shepherdesses, bedecked with ribands and on gree 
hillocks, had also passed away; they now only inhabit 
Arcadia or survived in Chelsea china, The minute realism 
Defoe, the laboured pathos of Richardson, the broad humour: 
Fielding, the farce of Smollett, the sentiment of ul 
banished the extravagant incidents of chivalry, as well as the 
idealism of the school of D’Urié and Seudéri. Fiction was 
henceforward condemned to the possibilities, if not the probs 
bilities, of real life. The period ends vi oa alla 
passion, imagination, ry, and sentiment, which, in one 
maigraviad senecte, settler the violence of the recoil from 
the matter-of-lact realism of the century and the ity of 
the reaction against an exclusive appeal to the senses. 
movement bore two cherries on one stalk—the wil 
fiction of Mrs, Radcliffe and the sickly sentimentalism of 
English followers of Rousseau. The sign of the one is 
the dagger; the symbol of the other is the cambric pockel~ 
handkerchief, 

The influence of Mrs. Radcliffe was, not und: 
She displayed little insight into the human heart, 
observation of human life. But in the region which « 
the real world she reigned supreme, the mistress of 
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definable, the magician of obscure and visionary spells, Her 
followers reproduced her machinery without her imagination, 
her poety, and her descriptive power. False in taste and pucrile 
in fancy, their imitations threw ridicule upon her method. 


«A novel now ia nothing more 
‘Than an old Castle a creaking door, 
A distant hovel, 
Clanking of chains,—n gullery,—a light— 
‘Old armour,—and a phantom all in white,— 
And there's a novel.’ 


These forced, exaggerated, melodramatic representations of 
life were, it will be remembered, the food on which Shelley 
fed his youthful mind at Sion House School, the models which 
he imitated in his own ‘Zastrozzi.’ Walter Scott never wholly 
emancipated himself from the influence of the romantic school ; 
to the very Inst he painted his heroines with a touch’ which 
recalls the manner of Mrs. Radcliffe, and his occasional misuse 
‘of the supernatural may be ee traced to the same source, 

, the author of * Montorio,’ who died in 1824, was 
rod — representative of the decadent followers of 
icli! His appearance and his character write the 
of the extinction of the school to which he belonged. 
en in composition, he placed a black wafer on the 
centre of his forehead as a sign that he must not be interrupted. 
Often in ry difficulties, he once borrowed fifty pounds 
of Lady mn. “He spent the money in a reception to which 
he invited all his friends. At the end of a large, empty, hired 
room was placed a dais surmounted by « crimson canopy, under 
which sate Mr. and Mrs, Maturin, Bewick, who visited him 
at Dublin in the carly part of the inesee century, has left a 
graphic picture of his appearance. He found Maturin dressed 
to receive him, 
“pa his drawing-room in clogant full-drees, a splendidly bound 
ar ba open eee & combria "Podket-handkerehiot, Tacod round 
the edges and ecented with eau-de-cologno—and held both 
innds ; a stylish new black wig carled over his temples, his shirt- 
collar reac! half-way up his face, and his attenuated checke 
rouged up to very eyes.” 


‘Bat the world of fiction was not peopled only by the night- 
mares of Mrs, Radcliffe. A castle, a ghost, an improbable 
Villain, an impossible hero, a distressed heroine, and a harp 

@ the stock-in-trade of the Minerva Press, The ingredients 





were the 
of the sentimental novel were more simple -— al 
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describes the interesting emotions of Arabella Bloomville, 
The book is an amusing bi we upon the lackadaisical, 
sentimental novel, interspersed with sonnets and stories of 
beauteous and melancholy strangers. The following passage is 
scarcely an exaggeration OF the style which it Lier bee opr, 
“As the oe Miata uttered the 
on ‘with almost superh: 80 it 
penal rises ie ee 
Peerirecmaact ofa: with ciclen caiels pockathand cs anerte a 
ro, @ clean cambric \e1 
thea again istotataned her benign reli the fair 
stronger.’ 
Such outpourings of sentiment seem intolerable at the present 
day; Eiimiaktibs semembered that. Sction at that tines aot 
uly the false tone of the fashionable world. 
‘Those were days when Eee wes flocked to the play to dons! 
«The | 7 when ted leaning on 
the ‘iendship,’ when langaiebitee 
of fashipoable, beauties were engraved by Bartolozzi, 
was that of 
of the horrors of 
mengures., 


the oaly forms which 6 . 
ca combined with pictures of society and manners, 
the score from Sa ns of such eae as Brancis 


Gail and 


was already in existence. 
women, Loe by irrelevant and unaccustomed jents, 
i an assortment of implements of doubtful authen- 
only be recognised as belonging to past b 
Ranacinteuaie vatks: Fiction was alreaty the 
satire or for the pro of social theories. 
sof contemporary 
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their lessons in the garb of fiction ; religion did not disdain to 

use its mask, and even Dr. Dryasdust invited shear 

an aimatory accompaniment. Novels were used to” 

information respecting foreign countries, to spread 

of Lats dat See or to ee ee seo ones 
ir Egerton 


blic personages. 
Phe dilver.Fork School” OF a later date, 
lesson that there exists no virtue except among 
their meals with the aid of plate, Ina wont few of the. 
+h contemporary fiction now employed ‘were not 
ted by the morelets of the eighteenth century. 
At all wiads of transition it aiffeule to mee the e 
line of div: Night changes into day in a broad. 
ilight where it is hard to distinguish the one from the 
Radcliffe stands midway between Clara era 
Walter Scott. In the same way Miss Bai 
and Charlotte Smith precede Miss Austen in pei 
life. A crowd of novelists flourished at the conclusion of the 
eighteenth century, who, belonging in some aspects to their own 
period, yet are connected by other qualities with the fiction of 
the future. Among them, Charlotte Turner, better 
her married name of Charlotte Smith, deserves some 
notice, though the distinction is rather due to the absence of 
glaring faults than the presence of commanding merits. | 
in 1749, she died in 1806. To betes Sree from a 
1765, a Ind barely out of his 
Jost his fortune, was imprisoned for tesaaly and seems 
been a foolish, di ted, self-indulgent man, 
write for bread, Mrs. Smith composed her books too 
permanent fame. ‘Emmeline; or, the Orphans of the ¢ 
appeared in 1788: ‘Ethelinda; or, the Recluse of the: 
1789; ‘Celestina’ in 17915 “Desmond” in 1792; he 
Manor House’ in 1793, These books were followed 





ment of agriculture on his estate, though he 

line at the endeavour to mend his Jand with 
‘The names of the novels indicate the Taalpi ices nb 

whieh they were itl ee and class them with the 

fiction of the day, he stories themselves leave the 

that Mrs. Smith's powers were never matured; b 

immaturity, as well as for the querulous tone by which 

led, an explanation apne found in the u 
stances of her life. In two respects her novels, 
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tinguished rather for pathos than for power, deserve attention, 

Radcliffe increased the effect of her scenes of terror by 
natural descriptions which resemble the vaguely impressive 
visions of a dream, and from their very vagueness derive some 
of their suggestive power. In the same neglected field Mrs, 
‘Smith worked with keener observation and ter accu of 
detail. Her use of landscape is essentially modern. ler 
*Elegiac Sonnets’ are filled with weak yet pleasant pictures of 
the softly swelling downs, the onk woods, and flowering banks of 
‘Sussex, and throughout her novels she employs her descriptive 
touches as a means of heightening the sympathy that associates 
our mental moods with nat acencry, part from this 
feature which marks an artistic advance upon the general work 
‘of the novelists of the eighteenth century, she approaches modern 
methods in her presentation of character. She gives us womanly 

i i of fomale heroines, Richardson painted the i 

of Clarissa Harlowe; but Fielding and Smollett only 

women as embodiments of beauty or objects of desire, 

such masters comparatively failed, their imitators fell 

mare conspicuously short of success, In the hands of Cumber- 

land, for e: le, little remains but the coarseness. Mrs. 

Smith, on the other hand, introduces us to heroines who are not 

‘merely ideals of beauty, virtue, and sensibility, but are faded 
Hikenesses of refined and accomplished gentlewomen. 

‘The publication of her ‘ Ethelinda’ prodaced something of a 
sensation, Scott remembered well its appearance, and calls ic 
*a tale of love and passion, happily conceived, and told in a 
‘most interesting manner.’ It is impossible not to be struck 
bby the resemblance of the scene in which Sir Edward Newen- 
don pleads his cause with Ethelinda, and is overheard by her 
lover Montgomery, who is supposed to be dead, to that in which 
He Morton hears Lord Evandale urge his suit upon Edith 
Bellenden. But *The Old Manor-House,’ which she read 
aloud to Hayley and Cowper, is her best-known work. We are 
still the rained chapels, winding-stairs, turrets and 
Bot of ie Radeliffe’s romance, and the characters here and 

jere suggest the Rosa-Matilda school of sentimentalism, though 
‘the author her scorn for their extravagances, Yet in 
‘Mrs. Grace Kayland, the last of the three co-heiresses of Sir 

Rayland, sho has drawn an admirable character. 

«Old Mrs, Raye ‘said Scott, ‘is without a rival’; and the 
sentiment of the old lady who determines to show General 
c an old English breakfast-table is like, without the 


iis s of kickshaws and French frippery, ‘is worthy of Lady 
. Bb 364. Y 2 Mra 
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Mrs, Smith's novels indicate the direction in whieh lite 
tendencies were turning at the close of the Fan eee 
incidents and sentimentalism were ro 
coarse realism or an exclusive to the: cia By their 
extravagance and exaggeration they inturn produced a 
but this time the reaction took the shape, not of a recoil 
contrary extreme, but of a compromise. The new masters of 
fiction did not fly off at o tangent in some Sitheear aera 
but blended in one the elements which their | 
contributed. On the one side, a new impulse’ was 
the realistic novel of social life and manners; on the ir 
growth of the historical romatice was fostered, and we 
imagination found a more legitimate scope than if 
probable creations of a vapid sentimentaliem. The 
of novels and romances is broadly distinguished from 
forms of fiction beeause it no Teed relies for interest « 
mere accumulation of incidents, or paints all 
the midst of ideal circumstances, Ite ions cease to be 
specimens of the human race, known to us only as ‘actors in 
events, or self-described in autobiographies or 
become individuals of the English, Irish, or Soottish 
distinguished by their national characteristics, and 
by their convertation and by the internal effects of 
Catan events, 
onic power, artistic plots, sym: order, and a1 
ato. now ovaxldcred worsted eletaceta i OME 
literary zoology—a perfect work of fiction. Yet shes erin 
were not lone with ‘the productions of the Minerrs 
Press or the Rosa-Matilda school. In all estate 
merits fiction made considerable progress, Bat the meat 
important change lay elsewhere, The essential Seams 
between the novelists and romance writers of the 
and nineteenth centuries lies in the development of 
Hence it is that the rise of the national novel ‘ane 
distinct line of demarcation, Hitherto, if an Lrishman oF & 
Scotchman appeared on the: st: he was represented 
exaggeration of all the most saben characteristics of the | 
concentrated in a single person. A different method was now 
pursued, which aimed at the delineation of character rather than 
the accumulation of characteristics. Distinctions of 
character are the easiest to seize, and were the 
In national novels fiction, 30 to” 
* goes intotails.” Ireland and 
by Miss Edgeworth dnd Sir Walter Scott. Miss 
more modern methods, but more unconsciously and 
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sectional scale, worked yy ie the highest finish her 
the raral squirearchy i in land, Wales also found aoa 
novelists, Earle's “Wele men: A Romance” 1801), and 
«Welsh eee (1803), and Robert Evans in his * Noble 
Cam! SOL), seemed to be the precursors of a Welsh 
ca = mUsrics, ov arbany ri proeedonals ae 
to jarities, to url rural, profess! social, 
acrid differaces, and finally = ‘he of meta 


eset analysis, by which piel in the midst of 


milsr surroundings, are di 
fess ‘bf personal temperas 
excessive annlysis, modern areas al higher art than 
most of their ole toestt canary predecessors. Those are the 
greatest masters of fiction who, from their insight into the 
of the human mind, add to our knowl of human 
mature a dramatic representation of character through har- 
monious action and appropriate speech. The hesitating gailt of 
= Macbeth, or the perplexity of a Hamlet, strikes a deeper note 
than the most ingenious accumulation of thrilling incidents. 
When, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Miss 
struck upon an unworked vein in national novels of 
life, a definite stage is reached in the growth of fiction. 
« To work the virgin mine, different methods of treatment were 
necessary, fresh powers were called into play, a new 
standard of excellence was created. From the very nature of 
its being, « national novel, or a romance of national history, 
for some at least of its effect, om the perception of 
eta or less subtle, in social conditions, 
racial peculiarities, Complete sucess 
St i cannot be attained without imagination; but the 
’ reiatacee to succeed can scarcely be made without observa- 
pete accuracy. Pictures of real life, whether in the past or 






the present, demand truth of drawing, as well as appropriate- 
‘ness of grouping, and harmony of colour. Faint, ete 
outlines thrown on a neutral-tinted background, and shadows 
across a dimly-lighted stage, might serve the purpose 

of 


of the novelist or romancer, whose object waa the outpo: 


He alae an unworked mine of wealth, which aaa 
Ags dct by new methods and new 
| aa place in Piss history ae fiction, In 
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publication of ‘Castle Rackrent’ in'1800 constitutes an er 
wth of the novel. Thus i ted, the Ii ir 

Walter Scott in the Postscript to ‘Waverley’ was not a mere 
compliment, and the ‘admirable Irish portraits drawn by Mise 
Edgeworth’ were in truth the inspiration of the Waverley 
Novels, as they also were, on his own admission, of Ti 
pictures of the Russian peasantry. 

aoe Miss Edgeworth should have sce this distinction is 
at first sight strange; at a accond glance the strangeness seems 
partially to disappear. The true Irish novelist, says O'Leary, 
in ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ perhaps with a touch of seit landasion, 
is bound to be ‘Irish body and soul ; Irish by birth, by blood, 
and by descent; Irish every inch of her, heart and hand, life 
and Jand,” Had Miss Edgeworth falfilled these conditions, had 
Trish manners and customs been the familiar surroundings of 
her childhood, she might possibly haye overlooked the material 
of which she became so close an observer. She had many 
predecessors and contemporaries among writers of fiction who 
came as near as herself to fulfilling the conditions a 
by Lady Morgan ; yct they were blind to the yein which | 
was the first to discover. Goldsmith, Henry and 0 
Brooke, Regina Maria Roche, for instance, were of Irish origin. 
Mrs, Hamilton, who in the ‘Cottagers of Glenburnie’ drew the . 
first picture of Scottish rural life, was born at Belfast. The 
Misses Porter were the daughters of an Irishman, though they 
lived in Edinburgh and celebrated ‘Scottish Chiefs’ These 
writera of fiction preceded, or were contemporary with, Mi 
Edgeworth; but the credit of creating the national novels of 
Treland belongs to a woman, who, in mind and Kit 
the least national of all the gifted writers to whom I 
given birth, Her books are not racy of the soil; neither are 
they emerald-green from cover to cover. But she payed the 
way for her immediate successors—for the peislatle Seer 
of Lady Morgan, the passionate genius of Griffin, the 
but often exaggerated realism of John and Michael m, t 
more sunny yet not less truthful pictures of William Carleton, 
Tn her train have followed a host of more remote descendants. 
A chasm of years separates her from the gifted writer who, we 
believe, may yet prove to be the Irish magician, with the power 
and the will to cast over Ireland something of the same 
which the Wizard of the North has thrown upon Scotlan 
Yet Maria Edgeworth, though the steps in descent may hi 
been forgotten, is none the ies the literary ancestress of Miss 


Lwileas. 
Born in 1767 at Black Bourton in Oxfordshire, the bono 


= | 
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of a mother who, on the father's side, was of German origin, 
and living in England La ae the whole of her childhood, 
Miss Edgeworth never saw Ireland till she was fifteen years 
old. In 1782 her father, taking his family with him, settlod at 
his ancestral home at Edgeworthstowa, near Mullingar, The 
clever schoolgirl, carefully educated at Bath and in London,accus- 
tomed to the literary society of Lichfield, instructed during the 
holidays by the eccentric author of ‘Sandford and Merton, was 
eosinly plunged into a new country, and introduced to strange 
surroundings. Everything combined to heighten the vividness 
of the contrast, for in Ireland she practically became her father's 
agent, and was brought into daily contact with the Irish 
cased She could scarcely have felt the difference between 
er old and new surroundings Jess acutely than did Lady 
Juliana in ‘Marriage,’ when she first visited the Scottish 
relations of ber husband. It is a contrast often insisted ae 
by Miss Edgeworth, and it is an experience which she allote 
to Lord Glenthorn in ‘Ennui,’ ae Ta Colambre in the 
‘Absentee,’ The comparison which was forced upon her as a 
uick-witted observant girl was the parent of her Irish novels. 
te gained her the fame of creating national fiction; it imposed 
upon her limitations which she never overcame. She writes of 
the Irish as an alien rather than a native. She paints realistic, 
one-sided pictures of Irish life, drawn with the acute but su) 
ficial observation of a foreign resident, and coloured with the 
amused but mpathetic deliberation of an Englishwoman. 
Her ‘Essay on Irish Bulls’ is now chiefly remembered for the 
fact that, in the ‘ing enthusinsm for farming improvements, 
it was ordered by the Secretary of an English ‘icultural 
. It contains some excellent stories; but the person 
who could sit down to compose it was scarcely the woman to 
‘write a national novel of Irish life. 

‘Castle it’ is, in our opinion, the most successful of 
her Irish novels, though it contains no creation so striking as 
that of King Corny in ‘Ormond.’ The narrative of Thady 
O'Qairk, the old steward, who recounts the fortunes of the 
successive baronets—the drunken Sir Patrick, the litigious 
Sir Murtagh, the fire-cating Sir Kit, the lic-about Sir Condy— 
has the easy flow and sublime unconsciousness of a country 
gossip’s history. Its brevity saves it from becoming wearisome, 
and its construction obviates the necessity of a vr in which 

always conspicuously failed. her other 
Trish novels she draws many of ber bumbler characters from 
life. Her King Corny, Sir Terence O'Fay, Ellinor O’Donoghoe, 
Nicholas Garraghty, Father Jos, and Larry the 





= 







not clothes-horses, but 1; human. beings. 0 
accurate an observer could hardly fail in giving ¥ 
cxeties es it the best ol het c 
except King yy they are result of sup 
tion of oxternals rather than of sympathetic 


character, ' 

It is a saying of Proudhon’s, ‘Je suis convai 
Dien connajtre une société, il faut en connajtre 
Of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish novels the sayi 
good. ‘Do explain to us,’ wrote Sir Waltor | 


supplied by humble life in Ireland, 

too strong, party passions too violent, for them to b 
or care to look at their own faces in the looking-g! 
Beppe xoeld.only beesk the glass and curse the fool wh 
a D e 


herself to be unfitted for the task which Sir Walter 
wished to impose upon She pelled i 
of her writings, her judgments of her contempo 
criticism of her friends, to go below the surface, Te 


intense nationality. Of their language she was wholly | 
She notices with amusement the ludicrous inconsisten 
which they were betrayed by the conflict of self-i 
attachment to their feudal retainers; b 

the pathos of their fidelity, as she 

savage ferocity of which they were ca) 

_ Miss Edgeworth herself used to sa} d 
the Irish peasant till she bod read William 
generous in ber appreciation of other writers, she 
in high praise of the work of the two Banims. 
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seen,’ she asked in 1827, ‘the ‘Tales of the O'Hara Family” 
—second ? They are of unequal value; one ed 
“The Nowlans" isa work of great genius.” With this verdict 
on John and Michael Banim most people le will gree. Yor 
eartloads of bluc-books nnd columns ot itary speeches 
will hardly reveal so much of the cl or sea the Trish 


wa i Ci read in the pages of those two brothers, 
and of jeton—three writers who were themselves 

it-bred, and represented their class from 
Lr eaane chee view. Nothing more. clearly shows the 
superfi of Miss Edgeworth as a painter of Tesh life than 


@ comparison with the pictures drawa by amen who were 
familiar with every thought, feeling, and passion of the Irish 


Sarath opportunities which Miss Edgeworth enjoyed of 
studying the Irish peasant are compared with those which fell 
naturally to William Cea we ure prepared for the relative 
‘sper of her pictures, His te, Who occupied & small 
farm of fourteen acres in County Tyrone, were miserably poor 
‘bat exceptionally gifted. From his father Carleton gathered 
inexhaustible store of native tales and legends, while: his 
mother was famed far and near for her skill in giving the keen 
andin singing Irish airs, He was himself intended for the 
priesthood ; cA the money required for his education 
and his own tastes and temperament were 
for the profession. The scenes which be descri 
transcripts from his own experiences ; his characters 
eee from the life among his associates or acquaintances. 
Eeemaanant vin in a Hedge School by a prototype of Mat 
once a Poor Scholar on 
Munster, him like Denis OBhan 
sesquipedalian words of dubious 
from the Greck Testament, himself a ough Derg pilgrim, he 
had attended eid bree. wake, dance, fair, or merrymaking in his 
‘he shebeen was as familiar to him as the 
and he knew os own nasociates the groups that he 
assembled under the roof of Ned M’Keown at the Cross Roads. 
‘He shows us the Irishman of every humble class—from the 
warm farmer to the tattered cottar—and he gathers round him 


groups of husband, wife, and children, pige and 
; beggars dog, and wandering priest. He 
ignorant, superstitions, yet droll, quick~ 


ulsive, and even poctic peasantry. Nor is he blind 

P -of the national character—to the cunning and 
ye stained the Irish name with paroxysins sof 
. Wighakes 
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frightful crime, and seem to render the himeel! 
ei nd me Nia 


of cont 
ira rtater of tbe isk poses) Stic ea 
anion res Leis] is wi serve | 
a are in turn corrected by, Recent Cactanaee Theye 
their writings the tendency to caricature and ° 
want of iid pos ee See to reper peoples 
jilection for horrors, wl are tl , 
tovlins Yet when ever: ete has been m 
jicture that tl! int of their own as peasants and 
Rion Catholien iP infficiently atic. Whee acai 
any lingering doubt of the vindictiveness of the 
of the cruelty, cunning, and treachery of which he is ca 
should turn to the features that are traced in these 
But there is always a brighter side to his character, — 
are finer feelings on which to play and nobler 
which to appeal, Even the most savage desperado 
sense redeemed from utter reprobation by the circus 
his first indiscretion. ’ 
It is in describing the conditions which made the 
it what he was that Carleton makes common cause wi 


< a ages of ee yeni aee ge 4 
-agents the han beneficent ‘idence, 
endeavour to explain why Captain Rock appeared to 
peasantry as a second Rob Roy, why Jawlessness was co 
with patriotism, why resistance to authority was in 
virtue and submission scouted as cowinital wh 


scerct league was treated as the highest point of bi 
Seay mgeried ws te ons Somatic pm 
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While we deny to Miss Edgeworth the title of being a national 


novelist at all, we believe that she rightly enjoys the reputation 
of founding the national novel. Perhaps, ax has been already 
suggested, the dissimilarities between her own and the Irish 
character, together with the contrast of her new and old sur- 
roundi revealed to her observant eye the rich vein of material 
which lay at her fect. It is to this discovery that Miss Edge~ 
worth owes her place as one of the founders of the modern 
school of fiction which discarded the mere accumulation of inci- 
dent for the gradual development of character in and through 
other respects Miss Edgeworth belongs to an age 
















of transition, 

Moral teaching was Miss Edgeworth’s first object; literature, 
or the interest of her talc, came only second, To this cardinal 
defect she is indebted for most of her faults as a novelist, Her 
plots are improbable, and her characters become dummies. If 
she does not avow her didactic purpose so clearly as Hannah 
More or Mrs. Sherwood, she is no! isfied, like Miss Austen, 
to leave her characters to convey their own lesson, She seems 
‘more intent upon erecting moral sign-posts for the convenience 
‘of future travellers than of accomplishing her own journey with 
rapidity and success. Nor is her teaching of an ‘clovated kind. 
Its pole-star is enlightened selfishness. As her pattern children 
are always rewarded, so her heroes and heroines are sure to 

to discover themsclyes the inheritors of great fortunes, 

and to marry into the peerage. Small space is allowed in her 
system for imagination, passion, or religious enthusiasm: the 
internal struggle which their strength creates would only have 
distorbed ber simple balance between right and wrong. Previous 
novelists had based morality on feeling: she ascribes it to the 
understanding. She allows no amiable weaknesses, no sudden 
no uncontrollable emotions. Even Cupid, king of 

men, is elbowed from his throne, and, in,exchange for his king- 
dom, is offered a sinccure ns the keeper of Nonconformist con- 
sciences, A large tract of life is, in fact, to Miss Edgeworth a 
terra incognita, of which she knows nothing, because she feels 












‘Two great defects are the result of this distorted conception 

s ie heen and this partial insight into human life. 

her principal actors, though they are not sent 

into he world as raed ate or Bitters or nals, are 

Jabelled with some particular vices or virtues which 
x ‘trate. She offers us pictures of one 
, brought into the strongest relief by the 
gradations which give play and vexiets 

Xo 
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to character. If ber heroes or heroines: 


violate nature a second time, ai 
unnatural. Her events are not, as in real life, 


iP! 
of human foibles, nor does she possess her 
ridicule, which, without verging om caricature or 
ings out their ludicrous side with felici 


Her incidents are not impossible, but they 
because they are highly providential ; and 
coincidences or a series of unlucky catastrophes 
unrelenting purpose, to spring from some pr 
er folly. The moral lesson, always 

leads her to distort truth and probability. 

regard for her duties asa teacher betray: 

faults, and is responsible for ber didactic 

some repetitions, her elementary discussions, and 
obtrusion of moral instruction, 

Yor, in spite of such grave defects, Mise Edgewo 
live, and deserve their prolonged vitality by their n 
Written in a simple easy style, full brewd 
abounding, if not in humour, at least in fan, | r 

ex 
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entirely fail to amuse. The secondary characters, who are not 
imm ly connected with the didactic purpose, are often 
admirably drawn, and include such creations as King Cora: Se 
Lady Delacour, ‘The byplay is generally brisk MA ful 
movement. The conversations, which in the hands of Mi 
Edgeworth’s contemporaries consist of _outpourings of auto- 
biographical details or stilted rhay ies on love, are often 
bright, animated, natural, and full of smart and pungent 
sayings. A novel like * Belinda,’ though it displays all the 
faults of the author, though the heroine is a stick, the hero a 
Laer ‘the sequence of events providential, ought always to 
readers, not only as a curious picture of English society at 


| the close of the last century, but as a dramatic presentation of 
| ane and, in spite of many defects, a powerful work of 


ere: would be out of place in the present article to speak of 
_ Miss Eq, igeworth’s setae as a writer of tales for boys and girls, 
it fashion decries them; but those who, like the 

present writer, were brought up on them, may be excused the 
confession that they can sti read her stories with more 
than most of the works which have since been written 
err. Asa founder of national fiction, and as 

she poner Sir Walter Scott, she has laid all lovers of novels 
and romances under the deepest obligation. Nor must it be 

that no writer of her own time exercised a wider 


i for good than Maria Edgeworth, and that, whatever 
‘opinion may be held as to her talents, no figure in our literature 
is more deserving of respect, If she sacrificed, as we think 
she did, her natural gifts as a novelist to the object of moral 
the conferred by so doing a boon on her own genera- 

ber contemporaries appreciated with generous 

= the results of which have doubtl jescended to 
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6. On Translating Homer. Three Lectures g 
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% ma Dialogues of Plato, Translated into 
B. Jowett, M.A. Preface to the ‘Nabe Soe 
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ADUTTORE, traditore, says an Ttalian p 
dating ith himself with that most lazy 
the classics, that of translating 

papa ey lenetically one famous Oxford 
generation Evie another. ‘Never t ate! 
the death of understanding.’ Such was # 
German philologist of ibe tiene era, often r 
upon successive generations of his pupils. 
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In all these utterances there is a grain of truth, in the last 
more than a grain, Yet all are absolutely op) to the 
it faith and certain practice of mankind. ‘To this false, 
ase indolent, this fatal pursuit, high talent and unsparing 
industry have again and again in all ages been devoted. 
Never translate.’ But the world has always been trans- 
Our own time is often described as an age of this, 
that, or the other, Whatever it is or is not, it is certainly an 
of translation. Almost all our poets from the beginning of 
ie ediary have experimented in the art, Byron translated on 
‘occasion. Shelley was notoriously a professed translator, both 
in prose and verse. His Cyclops, his Hymn to Mercury, his 
Symposium, his Prologue to Paust, are and will probably remain 
among the most successful efforts ever made to transfer poetry 
and prose from one literature to another. Keats, with his very 
moderate Latin and no Greek, cannot be added to the list of 
erect translators ; but what is not generally known, be trans- 
for himself the entire JEneid of Virgil, and it may be 
noticed that his famous sonnet on Chapman's Homer is aps 
the most eloquent tribute to the value of translation ever 
Scott translated. The Lake Poets, despite their appeal 
to Nature at first hand, were no less translators. Southey trans- 
lated. Koleridge's renderings from Schiller are part of bis very 
best work, and among the best translations of any time. 
Wordsworth himself, though he passed such trenchant strictures 


ee rica's Virgil, produced a version of two books of the 
x far flatter an 











ov a far more conventional than the flattest 
parts iryden, ‘ith the pocts nearer to our own day the 
same is the case. Rossetti se) Browning translated much, 
| Matthew Arnold occasionally ; Tennyson in a few noble speci- 
| mens showed what he might have done in this ficld had he 
choren, Of his friend Fitzgerald we shall speak anon, Clough 
and Eliot wiled atthe task of translation. Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Robert Bridges, Sir Theodore 
in, Sir Stephen de Vere, Mr. Frederick Myers, Mr. Emest 

| Mr, Andrew Lang, Mr, Gosse, and a host of others, 
thave given us translations of the highest order; while, perhaps, 
af we consider the range and variety of his effurts, the most 
is and skilful translator of his time was the late 
|, A. Symonds. These are all pocts as well as prose 
ts, but the same is the case with those who are more 
writers of Sy pe Carlyle and his brother, with 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith, Professor Max Miillor, 


| Mr. Pater, Mz, Blackmore, Mrs, Ward, In other countries the 
| leno" 
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Anthology was not given to the world, and the book remained 
inedited for two hundred years, because be died before he 
could finish the Latin ‘crib’ which was to introduce it to its 
modern readers. . : 
There is a common view of translation which regards it as 
naturally and necessarily a task for inferior minds, capable of 
od adequately by them and unworthy of any great 
or good ability, a fit employment for thase who are essaying or 
those who have failed in literature. Much translation doubtless 
is jaced by haeks, and it is obviously poor enough, Burt 
production is in reality only like the other hack or journey- 
man work which fringes true and living literature. Translation 
worthy of the name has ite proper place, and that no mean one, 
in the hierarchy of letters, Nay, rather what is noteworthy is 
‘not that so mach translation is done by inferior writers for gain 
and asa trade, but that so much is done by men of ability for 
Tove and for little bire. 
Whiat is the strange fascination which induces men again and 
to undertake tasks arduous from their length or their 
intrinsic difficalty or from both? Why this constant succession 
of translations of authors already again and again translated ? 
‘Phe whole of Homer, the whole of Virgil, of Dante, of Cervantes, 
‘of Gamoens, Alschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, the Odes of 
Horace, Goethe's Faust, the songs of Heine, these are tasks men 
seem never weary of imposing upon themselves, Something 
there must be in the nature of translation itself, ag a fonction 
and exercise of human faculty, which underlies this strange 
o 9. What that nature is, and what is the true natural 
place of Translation in literature, are the questions which these 
og ly am attempt to determine. 
the important part that translation has 
played in 1 and spiritual history of the human 
‘Face, both in the widest sense and also more jcularly in 
} literature and in education, it is ext inary that so 
itis stcencion has been definitely or deliberately given to its 
‘nature and principles. 
Te is nor moch to say that the translations of 


100 
alone bi 
regards 


of Greek, of Latin and 
of the similar if more 
“versions. 
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them not only the thoughts, the religi 
‘ir words and their: 


can compare in importance with these, 
Plutaroks the German translation of 


call 
Phi iy of Translation, Aristotle did not 
Encyclopwdia; there is no lost work on H 
Metaphrastics to be recovered from an yl 
reason of this is not far to seek, The 
age at any rate, though they borrowed something, p 
from Persia or ‘pt, had for Teerasy paneer 
temptation to translate, There are no. tran 
fortunate Greek boy found no foreign | z 
between de aa literature. Al int, 
specimens of excellence in ever} were 
tongue, In this respect Groskt lisateee holds: 
ee among the literatures of the world. It 
jizedek of old, without father or mothor, 
the Athenians themselves claimed to be, p 
out models, a law to itself. a 
With the next great literature of antiquity the ease is 
different. Latin literature proper in tr 
imitation, and os it begins so it continues. FP 
Andronicus to Seneca, from Seneca to Boethius, 
writers are translators, or, if not transl ii os 






















and 0 
Virgil and Horace are full of adaptation an 
may be said to imply translation, and som es 
‘On much of Ovid's extant work the same criticism 
while of his lost *Mede: oubtles 
true, But, more than t) 
translation which has perished. A poem, for 
of Aratus on the signs of the heavens and the ’ 
though it does not appear to us of very 


* Manno's *Periphusy whntever it is, is 
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conspicuous merit, had a singularly extended vogue in antiquity, 
was at four different epochs of an aiaraeny translated by 
four writers—all names of note, and two very memorable— 
Varro Atacinus, Cicero, Germanicus, and Avienus. The 
Komans translated, too, at a fairly early period from the 
Carthaginian, But the Romans, while they were great trans- 
Yators and good grammarians, were not, in the true sense, 
Philosophers: Such philosophy as they were capable of 

ig they borrowed from Greece. “Critical they were, 
of course, but their professed literary criticism is also de- 
rived mainly from Greek sources, and though they translated 
nee they did not attempt to write the philosophy of trans- 

ion. 


(Se to his translation of two speeches of 
ZEschines and Demosthenes, are at any rate among the earliest 
‘anid among the best of the kind. In English literature the first 
important example is ppesbaby that of Chi . Following 
Chapman, wo have « long series from the famous prefaces of 
r and Pope to those of our own day, the last and best of 
wi is Mr. Jowett’s Preface to the third edition of his noble 
version of Plato. It is from these translators’ prefaces that 
the ‘critic’ of translation, the analysis of its principles, the 
ification of its rules so far as it has any, must mainly, 
To them, of course, must be added Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's Lectures, well known, but still hardly as well known 
as they ought to be, on translating Homer. On the art of 
translation, 


ls ‘on certain rules and precepts which may be laid 
p about it, these authori have a good deal to say, and a 
deal in which they are agreed, and which has therefore 

it of their agreement. But no one of them, it may 

‘be snid, enters at all systematically into first principles. 
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lerlying diffienlty, nay impossibility, of 


speak wever, and for purposes of translation, 

womay sy that there is a certain number of ideas common to 
jewhat number common to that part 

\ jer the sway and definition of 

Western Civilization. But the number is much smaller than is 
lly supposed. The simple facts and factors of nature, 

+ mother, ae young, old, earth, air, water, fire’ (which, 

as Aristotle says in the Ethics, burns alike in Persia and in 
Greece) ‘are common, though even here the individuality 
of mankind and of groups of mankind has introduced associa~ 
tions, colours, haloes, which cling to the iden and are conveyed 
by the national word for one nation and cannot be translated 
into the language of another. The only words which are really 
translatable are those which hardly require translation, the 
names of things essentially international and cosmopolitan: an 
international railway ticket, telegraph, sleeping-car, postage 
these can be absolutely translated, for the same things 

pass from land to land. So again the terms of natural science, 
where they do not happen to be identical, have generally an 
‘exact scientific equivalent as between civilized countries, But 
wherever any thing or idea has a national character it cannot 


really be translated. To take a very simple example: the 
Beta ait Sesoosty equivalent for the French maison is ‘ house,’ 
tical purposes no one would hesitate to translate 

and ‘house’ by maison. But anyone bey 


maison Rested 
fas once seen n French house knows that maison suggests and 
calls up something as distinct and different from an English 
house as France is from England, Here the * Never translate” 
Haupt bas its value. Professor Freeman com- 
when a distinguished brother professor translated the 
modes by the English ‘Stav 0 was right that the 
‘state’ conveys something very different from, somethii 
than, the Greek modus, but the words * city and ‘town 


sApariienea 

in different Innguages do not cover exactly the same area, 
4 hauer snid, not concentric circles, but inter= 
th different centres. Ani if this is the case as 
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dletect a flaw here or there, bears the very impress of the ancient 
nation and author into whose style he is translating. 

There are, of course, yet higher flights, where a special 
master like Jebb or Ellis ‘from out the ghost’ of Pindar or 
‘Cotullus in his bosom ‘rolls an Olympian,’ or indites hende- 
casyllabics that read like a beautiful original. Bat these 
higher flights, being as they are exceptional, are not perbaps 
such striking evidence of that strange human solidurité, 
that strong intellectual telepathy which thus enables men, 
weross the gulf of the ages and of widely differing civili- 
zations, to imitate and reproduce the manner, the accent, the 
style, the very informing spirit of a vanished personality. 
Perfect translation, then, is impossible, yet translation has 
infinite ibilities, Perfect sympathy with the original is 
impossible ; perfect reproduction in a new medium is impossible. 
Bat in both there are infinite degrees of approximation, 

And herein lies the explanation of that phenomenon noticed 
above—the multiplication of translations. Every age feels the 
original in its own particular way, every age has its own 
manner of @: jion, and the same is true of every individual. 
‘Therefore it is that they want translations of their own, and are 
satisfied with no other. Therefore they are willing, nay eager, 
for small recompense or none, to try again and again that 
experiment in which they see so clearly that others have failed. 

‘The song is to the singer and comes back most to him.’ The 
song is the singer's imitation, his version of nature and passion. 
Even more truly is the translation to the translator, and gives 
him a satisfaction which it can give to no one else, for no one 
‘else can look through his eyes or speak with his voice. 

inlly is this the case in dealing with the ancients. 

Jing in the large way, the great classical masterpieces of 
antiquity remain the same from nage to age: scholarship may 
‘do something to furbish them up a little, their texte may be 
purified, fragments may be recovered and restored, excrescences 
may be removed, but on the whole they present the same 
ae, semblance and character as when they were dug from 
i cee in monastic lamber-rooms by Poggio or 


(Bossicels. “it 





is with them as with the great artistic remains— 
is time-worn marbles 


Bat successive generations of scholars and virtuosi Look 2% 
wr * q ‘ota 
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‘more, anil he gave us a handfal of poems Sadi aNd faba. 
Hat had be been wo ttm Gray te ees Gry the lar, 
ibe ‘ 


i 
he bas given us of Statins are, probably, as near per- 
ion as it is possible for translation to come, 
ed then that a perfect translation is impossible, 
a final good translation is impossible, a good 
anslation according to our times—good not absolutely, but ax 
Aristotle would say, for us—may be, nay, obviously is, quite 
s often most useful and sometimes too most delectable. 
are the canons of excellence of such a translation? What 
are the rules which the translator should follow? 

‘Translation hae been already defined as the mm, in 
another set of words generally by another man, of the ts 
‘of one man already expressed in one set of words. It is 
‘of course for a man to express his thoughts first in one act of 
words and then in another in one language, as for instance when 
he explains himself in simpler language to a child ora foreigner, 
‘or an uneducated person." ‘This is a kind of translation. It is 

also for a man to translate from one state of a language 
» Thus Dryden calls his modernisations of Chaucer 
Raped and ee reaps ed ee modes of 
ion of Chaucer and those len amounts 
{to the difference between two languages, Again, bigadias who 
commands perfectly two languages or three, if that be possible, 
‘may translate his own thonghts from one into the other. But 
all these are rather subtleties and refinements. The translation 
which requires discussion is something more than these 
anes. Te may perhaps be called literary translation, and by 
translation what is ordinarily meant is literary translation. 
Now, in literary trauslation, there is something more than the 
bare meaning to be conveyed. There is the whole impression. 
Perhaps, strictly speaking, the bare meaning cannot really be 
“separated from the whole impression; that is to say, the whole 
living meaning is an inseparable whole, and what is called the 
Bare meaning, if i: could be separated, would be a lower 
z not a part of the higher. But be thisso or 

i, the whole impression is what the translator has to transfer 

in one literature to another. What then are the canuns of 

od ion, and what are the reasons of those bert 
is one ition on which all translators seem practi 
and arp sero Lhe aim of a translation should be i 


1 82, Madaine Lafayoite wily compara « bul trualats to » Dumring 
: ; 7 
RSet nee ae Gea Lena ras gee 


— 
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are not to be judged by the ordinary standard. They may 
serve a useful, even a great purpose, but they can hardly 
satisfy the requirements of the best translation. 

And to like an original a translation must be idiomatic 
in the language in which it is written, Thus, as Mr, Jowett 
says, “The first requisite of an English translation is that it 
be English.’ This is the canon which is most frequently 
‘trani by translators, It is the non-observance of it 
which at once separates off and condemns the mass of inferior 
‘translations, ‘All who have any large acquaintance with trans~ 
lations are familiar with what may be called ‘translation 
English,’ a language which is neither English nor Greek nor 
Latin, French nor German, bat something between the two. 
The forms of it do not need to be pointed out. * Pigeon 
Englah? ‘English as she is spoke,’ these we all know; 
as again all teachers know the ‘translation English’ of the 

boy. The subtler, less obvious forms of it are just 

those which distinguish inferior translations. How often, when 

we read a translation, do we not feel that no one coulil write 

thus unless he had been translating ?—a feeling which at once 
tanto, if our canon be good, condemns the work, 

Now if a translation is to be idiomatic, since the idioms of 

Jangunges differ, it is obvious that a literal translation 
ds at once condemned. Here as elsewhere tho letter killeth, 
the spirit giveth life. A really good translation should be not 
so much exact as faithful. It should not be free, but it should 
be, what is the same thing with a difference, liberal. It 
should be, in the language of Painting, not perhaps exactly 

ist, but rather Impressionist than Pre-rapbaelite. 

the best translation should be not literal but liberal, 
all the Bresspaliere are agreed, eas cies is laid orm 

the passage already alluded to, and by P= 
ae Sty lngts as he says at translators with 
* Their word for word tmduetions, where they loxo 
‘Tho free grace of their natural dialect.’ 


It is to Dryden, however, that the credit must be given of 







first drawn this out with careful analysis and ae 
Dryden is sometimes called the first great writer, the * fh Y 
of modern English prose. He is more certainly the father of 

ish criticism. An excellent writer he certainly is, 
nervous, clear, free yet firm, and a shrewd critic, a his 
-eritical pieces are excellent reading, But unfortunately Dryden 
in his prose as in his verse was hasty and somewhat reckless. 
‘The torrent of his genivs hurried him on him 


’ 
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oe ge from every difficulty. We may not tale seriously 


“Read All the prefaces ~~ 
arte 
4 writ at 
io rine the ‘chen ov mulling? bled 
Bat confesses himself that he vero, tay 
fesses that he wrote many things, ‘in Het’) 
they arc in composition, theyre fl of sound. Se at 
Mocinisting judgmen' 
The fullest analysis ee the art of translation 
in the Preface to his rendering of the Eonar Ona mend 


‘All trauslations,’ he thero says, ‘I suppose 
three heads. First, that at Meeearumehee ae 
by. word and line by. wt Porro 


The examples given of this method are Cowley's ae of 
Bier at ene asthe rendering of Horace, fica 

Having distinguished these three motes, ‘ee 
discuss their relative advantages 
whole discussion is too long to quote, Ge roe PRs 
well be given. 

tit tga | 
given us this caution : | 

“Neo vorbun verbo curabis reddero fidus 


Tntorpres.” 
Too faithfully is indeed pedantically. Tb is almost ile to 
translate verbally and well at the rame time, Sueh th 


tho case of pootry) is like dancing om ropes with 
pes pay she by using caution, but 

is not to be 

“Tinitation aa he ‘otber extreme, Tt is the endeavour 
poet to write like one who has written before him on 
subject, not to translate his words or be confined to hi 
only to set him ax a pattern and to write as he sup 
would have done had he lived in our age and in our: 
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It aay. be justified, says Dryden, in, the caso of Cowley's 
Pindar—for Dryden, be it noted, seems like Horace to have had 
the idea that Pindar was a most irregular poct, above or without 
Jaw, one who " 

* Por audaces nova dithyrambos 
Cvath doroleib numorisque fortur 
Lege solutia* ;— 


Barn te the case of a regular and intelligible poet like Virgil 
or 5 
To state it fairly, he concludes: ‘Imitation is the most 
advantageous way lor a translator to show himself, but the 
greatest wrong which can be done to the memory aoe 
of the dead.” He then proceeds to advocate the middle course 
of *Paraphrase’ or ‘translation with latitude,” 

Like den, we may perhaps dismiss ‘Imitation’ as not 
eel translation at all. x the same time he seems to admit 
that it is a process which may produce very fair Poetty, and it 





rate which the translator has allowed himself, is ey, large, 


* Your golden Eastern lay, 
‘Thon whieh I know no version done 
In English more divinely woll; 

A plauot equal to the sun 
‘That cast it, that largo infdol 
Your Omar,’ 


Me. Fitegerald’s method avowedly contained a good deal of 





st 7 
Aristo, 

o ott lat ie 
ordinarily used to imply something certainly much nearer to 


imitation 


— 
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imitation than to literal translation, and, indi 
himself, as will be seen both by practice and 

auch an application. hy: 
There can be little doubt that this middle course 


opposed to literal t 
to the amount of latitude 


what was said at the outset be correct, at once a 
Jatitude must be sufficient, but not more 
must be the minimum which will suflice to See 
idiomatic and natural in the language 
The skill of the translator wi bel found ia 
coy ee ease ae ay a 

But another consideration affects this opie 
tion the enforcement of which is perl 
—a consideration which many even aor “he ey 
have overlooked. Jt is & 


aifferentiating character of the Dl 
‘The language of Dries, ae id hee be be quoted tm 














Atte our genius to his, to 

s€ oar tongue will bee io if 

or deatroy tho substance, 

outward ornameuts, the ae They 


of an author, general, speaking, is ta be sacred and is 
the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, it ie hie character to be 
rotrench it, he ia no longer Ovid, hs at e 


by thi hi 
Sena tere gore 


if tho 
altered, but it is his business to make it resemble tl 
What Dryden says well but briefly here, he’ 
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somewhat amplified in another picce, the Preface to what is 
called the Second Miscellany, including translations from 
‘Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace, This Preface is exceedingly 
characteristic of Dryden, and contains some criticisms thrown 
ont by the way which are of interest and instruction, beyond 
the province of tramslation. 

“There ore many,’ he says, ‘then, who understand Greek and 
Tatin, and yet are ignorant of their mother tongue. The dp 
and delicacies of the English tongue axe known to fow. ‘To know 
them,’ he adde, ‘roquires not only learnt ig but experience of life and 
pase society. Most of our ingenious young men take some cried-up 

poet for their model and imitate him. 

. 





necessary that a man should be a nice erilic in his mother 
tomsue' he inl to translate « foreign language. Neithor in it 
sufficient that he be able to judge of words and style, but he must be 
&@ master af thom too: he must perfectly understand his author's tongue 
‘and absolutely command his own. 

“So that to be a thorough translator he must be a thorough poct.* 

‘Neither is it enough to give his author's seuse in good Buglish 
in ‘expressions and in musical numbers; there remains a yet 
task, and it is a secrot of which fow translators have sufficiently 
Thought. It ie the maintaining the character of an author, which die 
finguiskes him from all others and makes him appear that iadividuat 
poet whom you would interpret.’ 


be ind ‘studied himself more than those who sat to him,’ 
In translations, he says, ‘I can easily distinguish the 
band which performed the work, but I cannot distinguish one 


poet from another. 

fe and substance of Dryden's remarks then is, that the 
best translation is ene with eae ere nek 
mechanical lly or servil roductive, but lo; and faithfu’ 
tite itor aod ys not lioral but liberals “And this te the 
view of all the best translators. It is true that an eminent poet 


‘and translator of our time, Mr. Robert Browning, in the Preface 
Sc barresien of the ‘Agamemnon,’ holds a brief for diteral as 
rendering, He maintains that a word-for-word 

u gives the best notion of the original, and that if the 
embellishment he can put it in for himself, Mr. 


was a genius, a of originality, and « masculine 
aay ing he ase seriously Mhould be seriously 


Chapmon'e Proface to hia translation of the [ind 
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canon of the translator of the ‘ Ballad of Dead 
I translation is 


is isa in translating, betes, from poctry 
that the translator should preserve the essentials of the 


The critic, as Dryden saw, must piece and under- 
Tie the translator. This is what Mr. Matthew Saab sicry 
critic, saw so clearly, and brought out so forcibl: 
those delightful Lectures on translating Homer, all ae 
already, lectures which everyone who aspires to Spades should, 
to 


itor can 
ite then 1s out how, by neglecting more, 
ioe se ie ‘Homer have fniled #0 Pod See various 


"Bet, ‘@* appears in the course of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s dis- 
quisition, in translating poetry it is not enough to rve the 
style; is peuieret another consideration of the highest import- 
consideration of the form. his is the point on 
which, as we saw, Drsiee.§ is wenkest, partly because his time 
was weak in form, partly because it was limited. From the 
ae mm, in spirit and expression of the Elizabethans, 
spacious time and its melodious bursts, English 
roomy ged declined, nor did it expand again until the 
the Romantic movement in the ently years of our own. 
century. Gray felt and straggled against the restrictions with the 
feeling he has well expressed in the ‘Stanzag to Mr. Bentley.” 
did not feel it, for Dryden was Titanic not 
god; but be was limited by it. For 
as they feel it, form must 
be one of the great pro! d difficulties of the trans- 
sella she superadded difficulty which makes any trana- 
sg haem so hopeless, [t is a barrier set between 
ye and language, between literature and literature, All 
are not congenial or even possible to all languages, 
when the same forms are common to two or more 

ze are common, but with di The 
yin Pentameter, the tans Aleaie and Lyric, 
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even when a great Latin artist attempts to 
there are felt by us to be quite dif 





oy : 
Now form is of the essence of much, nay of mo 
Die Kunst ist nur Gestaltung, says Goethe, Art is 
giving of Form, Although for certain reasons it is = 
and in some ways commendable ‘to transla 
into prose, no one doubts that an enormous loss | 
involved by that process. What then is to be done 
by the translator? The perfect translation 
ires that the form, as well as the style and sem 
transferred. This is the first and best method. 
some languages as between which and cases in 
transference can be effected fairly adequately, Form 
be transferred from German into English, and i 
German, though the absence of terminations in 
the consequeptly more monosyllabic character and: 
double rhymes of English constitutes a difficulty 
every translator is famili Again the heroic cou 
difference, is common to French and English, Boil 
translated into the style of Dryden or Pope and via 
again the Sonnet borrowed from Italian bas been 
in England, and Italian Sonnets can, allowing for 
of ending and rhyme, be sufficiently rendered into: 
But the cases in which the same 
common to two countries and | are very 
next quostion is, can exotic forms naturalized: 
extent this can perhaps be donc, In the first 
perhaps most of the forms which seem native 
have originally been imported. It is an exp 
worth trying. The result will often be b ! 
not absolutely what is aimed at, Tennyson's 
Hendecasy!labics and Galliambics—be they, as 
syllabically and prosodically exact or not—cannot 
juce just the same effect and impressi 
metres used by Catullas and Horace, but have 






















beautiful addition to English metres, The 
of many of Mr, Swinburne’s marvellous and 
ments, There is then always much to be 
to translate into the ‘metre of the origi 
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English reader to form an idea of Catullus, but discovers new 
in the English language. But for perfeet trans- 
jation, it is necessary not only that a form be possible, but 
that it be natural, and, if not fami loast 80 congenial that 
it may hereafter become familiar. Here again the first canon 
of translation has its force: * A translation must read like an 
original.’ That being so, then it is almost imperative for the 
translator to a form which is already familiar, and 
this rule might be laid down, that no form or metre can 
happily used in translation in which a master in the lan; 
‘of the translation could or would not naturally write an original 
pan Translation metres are no more permissible than trans~ 
i ish. 


A crucial instance of the question of transference of metres is 
the Hexameter. Is the Hexameter an English metre, and can 
it be used to translate the Greek and the Latina Hexameter? 
‘The history of the attempts to acclimatize the Hexameter in 
England i Yery interesting, bai toe ies to be rebates 
pleasin, 10 not great poem mn written fellow 
TT English ese, lpi beautiful, ateeg ae juite 
Epeemacttingly or convincingly beautiful, effects have been there 
attained. Clough used the metre with more strength and better 
peel Bot ither Lengtellow’s mos (lenght Hexameters, nor 

‘in Kingsle’ or suggest neral ring or any 6 
reps or Se binatid of rhythms of either Homer or Virgil. 


‘They do not echo either the * surge and thunder’ of the Liad or 

, or the ‘stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of 
man.” Unless then something very different, something much 
anore, can be made of the Hexameter in English than has yet 
deen the Hexameter cannot be used to translate the Greek 
or Latin Hexameter. It is possible that a great artist may yet 
arise and enormously cee capacities of the Hexameter, 


and it may then be used. Matthew Arnold thought it might 
he made a possible metre. The beautiful but too brief fragment 
of translation he are por Dr. Hawtrey, seemed at first sight 
to justify this faith, But Matthew Arnold’s own attempts are, 
Bese bo confessed, failures. a 
‘The Germans claim to have succeeded better with the 
‘Hexameter. ps it may be allowed that they have suc 
slightly better, The Hexameter has now at any rate 
padvantage in Germany, that « thoroughly popular poem 
Pp and artist of the first order has been written 
nan, moreover, would appear to be a language 











the detestable dance of Dr. Maginn’s Homeric Ballads: 
‘And scarcely had she begun to wash 
Bre she was aware of a grisly gash’; 
and from the not detestable but deplorable mistake which led so 
ee scholar and man of letters and translator too in other 
as Professor Conington, into thinking that the stately 
grace, the melancholy majesty of Virgil could possibly be pro- 
served in a rattling imitation of Scott. Scott has a music, a 
music cheerful, breezy, martial, noble. It is capable of a 
‘ness and of an cleyation of its own, but it is no more like that of 
Virgil than a pibroch or the strains of a drum and fife band are 
like s funeral march of Chopin rendered with a full orchestra, 
The metre of Homer and Virgil must remain a difficulty for 
the translator, but more may probably be done with blank 
verse, the ized English Micte of th Epic, than has yet 
heen done, Tennyson's two ex nts with Homer, 
the second and less known piece, ‘Achilles 
Not even this has all the qualities 
It is as n discriminating critic, 
's 







| to iin passages of ‘ Paradise Lost’ as being eminent], 
vin in their movement.* Of the Shoei of Virgil 
of course shown, in his exquisite poem ‘To Virgil,’ that 
he was a most sympathetic lover and judge, and it is to be pro- 
that he did not include among his experiments 

‘one or two translations from that author. 

. y experiments made in translating both 
mer and Virgil are singularly instructive to the translator, 
| In the case of these consummate authors it is now recog 
that a final translation can hardly be expected, Di it 
seasasetizos Being ent different sides and ns of their excel 
| lence: Dryden the virility and rhetoric of Virgil, Mr. William 


xi 


Worlsworth’s lottor to Lond 
SSeS a 
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Morris the romance and glamour, Lord Bowen 
Se , and soon. This point has 
Mr. ick Myers in his Exsay on Vingil,—forits 
of the most suggestive and original of 
written, He has himself 
tion from Vir; 
called the ic couplet to which 
new and original colour and character. 

inted now a long time ago, but never we 
ba achlered perhaps an even greater 
curious and instructive, Few would imagine 
that it would be possible to translate Virgil 
the metre and stanza of Tennyson’s ‘Dream ai 
But those who know Mr, Myers’s renderings will 
an astonishing degree of success has been attained: 
probably is, that while the general form of the metre | 
great deal may be done by the employment of the 
ae sound and diction within the general form of & 

f these secrets Mr. Myers is a special master, and 
to be desired that he should give us some lager 
specimens of what he could accomplish by applying 
rendering of Virgil. The success of Dryden—not 
especially not now, sufficiently recogni’ is due 
way to what is done within the metre. The H 
as we said, is trammolling and unsuited to the 
Virgil, but a careful study of Dryden's V: 

ted degrees of labour, art, and. 
lividual phrases and combinations. ‘ 

But there are places where the Heroic couplet 
where it helps and does not hinder the translator. 
as Dryden discovered, and Pope still further « 
epigram, for rhetoric, for argument, for balancing 
antithesis, and so for satire or criticism, or i 
a certain urbane, modish artificiality, as of brilli 
quite heartfelt or natural conversation. 
ranslates well, two different styles and metres,—t] 
Ovid, and the Hexameter satire of Horace or . 
conclusion of the couplet within itself in the O 
is admirably representod by the 0 
in the Heroic couplet, while there is 
when required of breaking through and eas 
not be difficult to press this parallelism 
further, There is of course o rt 
Heroic couplet, and it 
ton, who failed so cot 
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choice of a metre, more than balanced bis failure by as great 
Satires and Epistles. 


a success in his rendering of Horace’s 
‘The preface in which he explains the peculiar character of 
Hornce's satiric style is for who care for these niceties 
most excellent and valuable enitigi 

‘That for the purposes of translation, where the metre cannot 
be absolutely reproduced, much may be done with an approxi= 
amate or dent metre, is shown again conspicuously in 
the case of the Iambic, Tho lambic beat is of course common 
to Greek, Latin, and English, but the uses made of it and the 

practice are somewhat different. The great 
Greek Jambic linc, the line of the dialogue of Greek drama, 
is of course the Senarian, consisting of six Iambies or their 
equivalents. The corresponding line in English contsins only 
five. The Greek line is therefore a little longer than the 
ish, and, considering that translation tends to be longer 
than the original, it is difficult for the translator to reproduce 
line by line. Yet by manipulation this may often be done. 
‘But, what is far more important, the movement, what Dryden 
calls the * breaki the stresses, and pauses may be so repro- 
duced and followed that the difference in the length of the line 
is hardly felt. Some of Mr. Swinburne’s lines in such * imitative’ 
as ‘Atalanta’ or ‘Erectheus’ ring with an absolutely 
echo. Asa specimen of translation, where the form of 
the original is followed as closely almost as it is possible, Mr, 
's rendering of the famous tirade of Medea, given in 

his ‘Studies of the Greek Poets,’ may be cited. 

To go shee other anetres would be wearisome and un- 
necessary. ice it to say that now after the great continuons 
effort that has been spent from the beginning of our century 
upon jue and metrification, including the return to and 
revival of the Elizabethan modes, and the adoption of certain 























seen styles, the English translator has or may have at com- 
ane wealth of diction and music, of vocabulary and 
‘metres, than he ever had before. Every poet who, like Coleridge 
or Sholley, Keats or Tennyson, Swinburne or Bridges, really 
enlarges the music and colour of the English tongue, adds to 
‘the translator's possibilities not only by making him more 
tible to tones and nuances unnoticed before in the music 
our of the great models of other tongues, but by farnish- 
the aj ‘inte medium in which to reproduce 
adduc a-single instance, there are few more entirely 
pieces of translation than Professor Jebb's poetic 
ullas’ lovely little lyric, ‘Dianw sumus in 

to be called exactly Swinburnian, yet 
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have understood it. Dryden in a most dinies greets of 
running his thoughts fate verse or gi ian *the other 
harmony 2b ionet The ancient masters, the Greeks and 
Romans, rstood it, the Greeks pre-eminently. They 
Inboured their prose composition as carefully as their verse. 
Isocrates spent ten years over a single Panegyric; Plato in his 
cighticth was still touching up his Dialogues,—readjusting 
their , as the Greek phrase has it. After his death 
‘tablets were found on which he had experimented in the order 
of ises like the pencillings of the great Italian 
artists. Styl hardly less, perhaps more, a characteristic of 
oo than of verse, and no one who is sensitive to style, who 

the quality of the Estee style of Plato or Cicero or Livy, 
Bossuct or Buffon, Addison, Sir Thomas Browne, Burke, 
Gibbon, Goethe, or in of those nearer our own time, 
De Quincey, Newman, Ruskin, Froude, Pater, will need to be 
told that the secrets are as subtle or as many as those of verse. 
But what is important is that they arc for the most part the 
same as those of verse. Order, rhythm, alliteration, assonance, 
‘the choice of words, and the combination of words, the grouping 
of phrases and sentences, of paragraphs and periods, these are 
pees them. The skilful fa 








ing or introduction, or setting, 

lida junctura which makes an old word new, or prevents 
4 new one from jarring or startling, belongs as much to 
prose as to verse. It follows then that, where there is style 
and form in a prose original, that style and form must be pre- 
served inatranslation. In consideration of what bas been said 
on these points with regard to verse translation, it is enough 
to indicate this, It follows, too, that in translating poctry into 
prose much may and must be done in this direction. 

The translation of poetry into proso is necessarily somewhat 
of a pis aller, Te involves a large and certain loss; but it 
brings, too, some gain, The freedom of the ‘other harmony of 

* enables translator to follow more closely and 

i the detail and the inner and incidental movement of 


wwe given themselves to it, Prose ren i, 
dike those of Butcher, Lang, Leaf, Myers, and others, often 


to | literary beauty, and are felt to be not 
, but the most satisfying translations ayai . 










began, it might be difficult ay aan 
own coontrymen, as a new thing, that it 
to translate Homer into Bat this 
done and defended by fadame Dacier in 
earlior, And there if one much older reestoatieh 
most successful of all, with which we are all fi 
familiar that we often forget to think of it as = s 

It is, of course, the Aut 

‘ions of the Old Testament 


yersion, It is to be scen of course most | 

Psalms (the Prayer-book Version usually, 

shows it most) and in the Song of Songs, in 

lyrical pieces contained in the other books,—the 

Well, the song of Deborah, the lament of or Deeid, endl 

it is not less striking in the ea eerie or even. in | 

historical and philosophical boo! Ecoles 

eh of the Apocrypha. A Seach mi eels gee 
his pulpit by preachi 

Pealio but it will now be hel 


tranalatio 


influence, Bes a en by these rerii a 
and especially by our own, 

ip are some of feast features, conditions, and p: 

of the Art of Translation. To draw them out into 1 

suggestions for practice would not be difficult, but 

be better done in a separate article. That it 

and a fine art, full of difficulties, yet full of 

enough has perhaps been said te show, That it has hi 

siderable, nay a great, influence on all the great A 

tures but one, is clear. 

Nor in this regard ought the Semitic 
forgotten, with their immensely important i 
Scriptures and the sail candectagtt of Jewieh 

authors, especially Aristotle and Plato, the 
influence of which a from Spain to Indin. 
Jation has had another very aera influence, 
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perbaps more important than at the present, one still likely 
to increase,—namely, in education. t translation is one of 
the Earapertans best, of literary exercises, whother it be 
‘as tho imposed discipline of the young writer or the set 
task of the schoolboy, is beyond’a doubt. In the teaching of 
the classics, as they are called ia this country, nothing has been 
anore striking than the growth in importance of written trans- 
Jation. Whereas the original composition in Latin especially, 
the original of verse or the Latin essay—* Latin writing,’ 
as it was significantly called—was at the beginning of the 
century the prevailing exercise and translation the exception, 
now the latter is the rule, the former a mere survival. *¢Trans< 
Jation is the death of understanding.’ “Phat may be true for 
the last stage and for the finished seholar ; but that translation 
is the beginning, the quickening of understanding, is the 
universal belief on which the modern system of education is 
based. In Germany the new Prussian code has given it a 
Jarger place than ever. Both in Germany and among ourselves 
it is being recognized that real translation, literary translation, 
not mere literal word-for-word construing, is what is truly 
educational, At the present moment, as applied to Latin and 
Greek, it soems to have reached the highest possible pitcb, and 
there can be little doubt that it is the secret of the efficiency as 
‘an educational method of the so-called classical training. One 
of the reasons why the same mental tra‘ is not attained 
through the modern languages is that the difficulty of translation 
them is necessarily less; the other, that the experiment has 
never been tried inthe same way, If the same effect or anything 
like what has been attained through Latin and Greck is to be 
attained through French and German, the present system of 
translation must be greatly expanded. It is not enough to 
make the student translate ordinary colourless exercises or 
Jetters commercial or otherwise in English into the same in 
French or German. He most be made to distinguish, to pate 
¢iate, and to copy the various styles, generic and individual,— 
the style of the orator, the historinn, the philosopher, the poet, 
‘of Bossuet or Vergniavd, of Buffon or Bérangor, of Goethe or 
Heine, of Kant or Von Ranke, of Machiavelli or Leopardi. 
Then, and only then, will the student trained in modern 
Janguages learn the gamut of these tongues and of his own. 
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‘in its service would, before his active day was over, contribute 
amore to the precipitation of an ecclesiastical and civil revolu- 
Tetion than any other of his contemporaries,—the prophetess 
eth have been disbelieved not less entirely than was her 
in the fated Troy. It is farther possible to 
jee ad more than a fanciful resemblance between the 
manner and degrees in and by which Mr. Disracli and 
‘Mr. Gladstone divested themselves of those political associn« 
tions and sympathies with which at the Boptariba of their 
‘course they were identified. There is, however, a fundamental 
difference between the two transformations. The youthful 
Disracli’s keen sense of the miseries of the masses, and genuine 
intment with the social and industrial results of the 
first Bill, caused him at one time to imagine he was a 
Radical, The juvenile Gladstone's attachment to the eae 
astical element of the Constitution, in which necidentall 
resembled Disraeli, who, as Mr. Froude justly says, was a 
causod the expositor of ‘Church Pri ‘iples in their 
years an uncompromising Tory. 
maxim known as corruptio optimt pissima, 
to’s * Republic,’ mi thaps, when properly 
explain the later deviations of Mr, Disraeli in 
Eeent pices ot ‘of Mr. Gladstone in the second, from those 
sfase which at the first they were thought stsoately to espouse 
oy of bis Jeader, by Mr. G 


No portion of the bi 
Russell, is more fateren tag ‘and instructive than that in which 


he traces Mr. Gladstone's progrossive divorce from the strait 
ecelesiasticism of his earlier Oxford record. Those convictions 
“of his adolescence had caused him to leave Sir Robert Peel's 

ment on the ‘Maynooth Question.’ Under the same 
ok he peae liege dle perme b peecbeneeer ey letter to 


Dr. Hannah, views which contained the germs of a Disestab- 
lishment policy, After this he moved uninterruptedly onward 
‘or downward in the same direction, until he became fully and 
finally Ca with the modern Liberalism of Lord John 
of Mr. Gladstone might plausibly contend 

tint tis diedmgaished man has never recanted in theory, or 
‘Tenounced in practice, the doctrine that the ascendency of the 
ecclesiastical element is, under an ideally perfect state of things, 
“the most consonant to the higher punainler of human nature, 
‘and the most conducive to the nobler expediencies of human 
life. The Greek disciple of Socrates admitted faded Lr 
homan 3, the form of government which was 

best was likely to become in effect the worst, both 

fucaces upon the whole community and upon re 
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Mr. Russell, at page 148 of his interesting volume, shows, not 
‘ose rae beer the late Lord Clarendon, to instance 

‘of several previously even to Dean Manscl, foresaw the 
Joevitable goal towards which the future Liberal leader was 
advancing. Eke years before he entered Lord John Russell's 
Cabinet, the ald dij Folotwatiet declared ‘Mr. Gladstone to be 
moving towards a democratic union with Bright, the effect 
of which will increased Income=tax, and lowering the 
Estimates by giving up the defences of the country.” 

As might be expected from the organic differences between 
‘Mr, Gladstone's mind and that of his rival, no processes of such 
delicate subtlety need be looked for in the "political evolution of 
Mr. Disraeli. “However much at the outset he may have been 
inclined to gravitate in the direction of the Radicals, he never 
made any rapprochement towards the Whigs. He gave an early 

paceseniazy’i vote for considering the Chartists’ Petition, 
| aay said at the time, the real evils and abuses 
underl; the id grievance demanded investigation, and 
sil SaeeM, redress, Even before this he had 

imed that he would support any party which 

pabipcenteading the political rights ob citizens to a nation of 

unenfranchised serfs, After the repeal of the Corn Laws, the 
i Hoan the Whigs. 


antecedents ympathies 

ald ie are Marelopert 

ultimately into the leading spirit of a Conservative Cabinet. 
What is really noteworthy in the course of this remarkable man 
has nothing s do with what is called political consistency, 
‘or its opposite. In this regard, Disraeli was not singular, 
‘Mach has been said, and more written, about § the moral con- 
tinuity ’ of the political life and character of Disracli’s illustrious 
chief, the ultimate Lord Derby; but that great statesman 
‘Was an active member of Lord Grey's first Reform Cabinet, and 
tly was among Sir Robert Peel's colleagues before 

true level a3 one of the Tory chiefs, ‘The really 

female pit in Lon Derby's successor is, that he ‘should 
| “mastered the widespread prejudices against himself, 
Biperlisps: by his nationality than by his personal 
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—is the personified image of England herself at the paint where 
meet, hesitatis od embarrassed A sat the 


romance of ‘Lothnir’ as the trumpet-note to higher duties 
sounded in the ears of the brilliant society whose he had 
become, its author may be said, with perfect truth, to have 
illustrated, in the exercise of his duties as statesman in power, 
the same moral which he desired to enforce with the irrespon- 
sibility of the romancer’s pen. Among the Conservative 
lenders of to-day is to be ‘uaa t lenst one conspicuous instance 
of the encouragement patriotically administered by the author 
of *Lothair’ to the golden youth of jay, in the hope 
of appealing to their statesmanlike ambitions first, and of 
demonstrating the still surviving political utility of their social 
order afterwards. That is a beneficent and endaring enterprise 
likely long to survive its author. The credit of initiating the 
‘totic movement belongs especially to Disracli, And here 
it may be observed, not incongruously, that this distinguished 
ae of social and rae achievement in the greater 
of London and England, resembled the most accomplished 
teacher of the arts for obtaining such success who has ever 
adorned the smaller and more tranquil life of Oxford 
University. 
‘The warm friendship and reciprocal appreciation that for 
existed between the sometime Prime Minister of 
and the late Master of Balliol have been misinterpreted 
grotesquely and disingenuously. In the eyes of any one who 
‘the facts, the acquaintance admits an explanation perfect], 

simple and intelligible, as well as equally creditable to Disraeli 
‘to Nea an a late Master Beate ee writer ae 

* Conings! ¢ most experienced and bi; 
enforcer “4 the Disraclian apiacioen/ that the Sat Saceatta 
are the trustees of posterity. In the Conservative statesman the 
Oxford saw the man who, before all others of his 
bad embodied with triumphant splendour, through- 
put all the searching episodes of his career, those cardinal 
piston of pod anc gost citizenship which Mr: Jomett devoted 
energies to im; y iscij for is it 
i 0 aes that “all ithe political F raditlone of the 
ded over by Mr, Jowett were Conservative, aud 

jed by Mr. Disrneli’s success. 

that such phases of political Liberalism as 
Oxford 
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Oxford may have yore diving this oa 


without exception, transient, sclinaliees F 
the influence ane disti ¥ 
is of cours, Mr y 
mon whother the late Regia , 
was cyer a jiberal 
pial i Fed iekinal the value of individeal 
effort in t the corporate fulfilment of the duties of 












encountered by Professor Max roan 
Conservatives, to say nothing of the 
which, in the matter of Bins fessorial sti 
from a limited section of Oxford non- 
resulted in Jowett’s ephemeral identification arity 
of Mr, Gladstone. But in finally relingu 
the later seventies he did, the ie art of 
deserting to a stranger and an enemy, but was 
to an ancestral and antecedent al! ce. 
Among the various incide analogies su; 
retrospect of the course of the two statesinen whose 
upon their party to-day are now under review, we 
to dwell upon another point of rather exceptional, 
we are aware, as yet absolutely unnoticed interest, 

That Mr. Disrocli and Mr. Gladstone are b 
entitled to a place among the greatest of our 
chiefs will be admitted universally, but the o ty 
of the two men in this capacity are strikingly unlike: 
almost be said to be based upon 
and causes. Mr. Gladstone has been a great p 
chief because be has been so often a prime 
country. He has been able to control me House 
because he has been known to have the constit c 
back. Mr. Disraeli led the H. of ot Coneoee 
when he could not boast a majority inside its walls, and. 
the sustaining consciousness of assured support 
he was, in fact, a successful parliamentary captain 
had been a patient student, and had become a 
master of human nature, Acting upon the Bao 
veers auneen ees nisi parendo, the 
‘Adventures of Ixion,’ in many 

the 


conciliation of the foibles and, weaknesses, 
and the emotions of the parliamentary 
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ities, systematically to study when he ~ 
George Bentinck’s lieutenant, now nearly balf a 


century ago. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disrneli were in 
their reset true parliamentary eothusiasm, and have 
been habitually saluted with spontancous cheers as they walked 
up through the aisle of human faces to the Treasury bench, or 
from behind the Chair to take their places on the 
Spakers right hand, Bat the applause elicited the 
ition of the Conservative leader has been that which 
echised the resourceful master of parliamentary tactics, while 
the acclaims that have snlated the dauntless chamy in so 
many battles against ¢ privilege’ have been distant echoes of the 
-reverberating peals, which were drawn forth from recklessly 
admiring multitudes on the occasion of so many a pilgrimage 
hie cH 2 wou hi if thi ‘h, whose crud 
: ie secret political history of this wi le 
erie ee emma cre srw 
di news} comes to it 
Ib ll et found" ns tale dorcopesente cf tds arpa 
, Which at the time bewil or surprised both their 
and the public, may be traced in both leaders’ to 
individ influences that will then seem trivial and obscure. 
‘This truth might be illustrated by at least one familiar extract 
Major Wildman’ from ‘Coningsby, and another 
from ‘Endymion’ with reference to Prince Bismarck, Mr, * 
Istone’s conversion to Home Rule was due not exclusively 
‘to any marked change in the imperial tion, but also, 
in part, to the semi-private influences with which he was as 
‘siduoasly assailed by the late Mr. Parnell and other Nationalist 


‘The best informed among us are not yet inted exhaustively 
with the circumstances attending the inception, and leading up 
to the consummation, of the ‘by-Disraeli Reform Act of 
1867, There is good warrant for believing that this measure 
originally was to have been promoted by the Premier in the 
rather than by bie Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons. If so, it is an indisputable fact of political 
history that, long before its introduction, a constantly growing 
conviction had existed among Conservative councillors outside 
the Cabinet, that since there was no halting-point, logically, 
hort of household franchise, the sooner the Conservative leaders 
to make such a concession, the better, 
some four or five deeades have clapsed since, in the 
of Mr. Henry Drummond, there passed away one of the 

ic men of his timo, as well as one of the most 
Yo. 364. 2B effective 
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he +_but ho will not please unless he can insure his being 

for by the Queon, and not Palmerston. 

*Since you are pledged to a Roform Bill, I enclose a sketoh 
es 


A] 


of tho best ono I linve ever econ. It has boom mauy years 
‘by a very able a ‘and if you approve of it I will converse with 
You upon its details, You must have some Bill és petio really at a 


"The Dukes of Richmond and Buccleuch should open their 
houses; also Lords Salisbury and Exeter, That is their contingent.’ 





|, on his wife’s inheritance of the Belhaven and Dirleton 

Th by some two or three years of Mr, Glad- 

isrne was certainly alive and flourishing 

as a Mwcenas of his ay aes Chesham Place not less lately 
than 1375. As for Mr. Batt, the historic sire of the Home 


we forgotten 
Protectionlat 





i 1863 
he 


Richmond n 
sha coe it 
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household suffrage was flashed upon the world, and the founda- 
tions of democratic Tory ism were laid, the provisions of a measure 
like, in all essential respects, to that which became law in 1867 
were in their draft form circulated among a considerable section 
of the Conservative party, and were recommended to the Con- 
servative Cabinet by the active advocacy of a group of their 
‘most influential supporters, of whom Mr. Henry Drammond 
was an eminent type. We may therefore fairly claim now to 
have made good the suggestion above thrown out, that between 
the circumstances attending the adoption of houschold suffrage 
as the ministerial policy in 1867, and those associated with the 
ministerial conversion to Home Rule in 1886, there is something 
more than a, purely imaginary parallel. ‘In both cases the 
meaeures introduced respectively by Mr. Disraeli and Mr, 
‘Gladstone had their genesis and their inspiration not so much 
im the real convictions of the Minister as in the prompting 
and the pressure of powerful supporters and self-elected coun- 
‘sellors far removed from Downing Street, Nor are the immediate 
sequels in cither ease without a certain resemblance. ‘The first 
are result of household franchise in 1867 was the 
jive reverse in the following year. The rapid issue of 
the Premier's adoption of Home Rule in 1885, swiftly following 
the Liberal Unionists’ socessions, was the Gladstonian over- 
throw of the succeeding spring. Here the resemblance ends. 
In 1874 Mr, Disraeli’s prevision of the Conservative workin, 
man was abundantly justified, and for the first time since 1541 
the atives had a working majority in the House of 
Commons. Lf twenty y: ago the Conservative Minister had 
avoided the mistakes criticised not unjustly or un; yasly by 
Mr, Froude,—if, in the place of the Imperial Titles Bill, and 
the reversion to Palmerston’s policy in the East which be had 
himself condemned, Mr. Disraeli, who was really alive to the 
necessity of a genuine settlement of the Irish difficulty, had 
his attention more energetically to the other side of 
St. George's Channel,—if, in addition, he had, on the lines Inid 
down by himself in his great speech in the Crystal Palace during 
the summer of 1572, dealt by « comprehensive and Imperial 
‘measure with relations between Great Britain and her colonies, — 
if, finally, he had refused upon any pretext whatever to run the 
tisk of entanglement in the Zula War or of embrojlments in 
Afghanistan,—it may well be that Mr. Gladstone would never 
haye been returned to power in 1880, and that we should have 
been spared the series of troubles and agitations which since 
then have followed in swift succession. 
‘Mr, Disraeli, then, is no more exempt than Mr. Gladstone 


— 
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switnessed in the propagation of Conservative sentiments among 
the middle, not less than the higher, classes of the community. 
Since the fall of the Second Empire in France, London bas 
become, to use the conventional but convenient and ape 
epithet, the ‘smart’ capital of the world. Of this fact the 
author of ‘Endymion’ showed himself cognizant when he wrote, 
*London, which fifty (rants ayo was a very dull place, is now a 
most amusing one.’ Disraeli perceived, moreover, that in its 
strangely mixed clements, its love of glitter, of ease, and of 
“the comfort which, in Sidonia’s phrase, it mistakes for civili- 
zation,’ the fashionable is tease whose headquarters in the 
Victorian era are the English metropolis, had much in common 
with that modish, tinsel, bedizened, and bedecked vulgarity of 
which Paris, under Napoleon IIL, was the chosen seat, Disracli 
had known and distrusted ‘the man of Sedan’ as far back as the 
days of Lady pemeopion and Count d'Orsay, to the latter of 
whom he dedicated * Henrictta Temple.’ He could not fail to 
recognize that the French Emperor had succeeded surprisingly 
well in superseding, ousting, even for fashionable purposes 
annibilating, the old nod/esse of the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
in enthroning, as their substitutes on the social apex, the 
cotemacel blended and beterogencously confused aristocracy 
which sprung up under the shadow of the Elysée. Before 
he had become Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Disracli utilized the 
remarkable yogue which, since the epoch of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ he 
had achieved and retained, socially as well as politically, to 
displace Whiggism, Hitherto from the days of the Regency, 
with a few occasional intervala and bright exceptions, the 
penning powers in the fashionable world of England had 
those of the Venetian oligarchy, of which, in the pages of 
€ Coningsby,’ so much is said, \ Lord Beaconsfield lived to sce 
the more or less exclusive coteries of that régime to a great 
extent displaced in the English capital by an organization, 
sparkling and polished it may be, but in its prevailing tone, in 
its associations, in its ideals, distinctly platocratic. All who 
were admitted to the spbere of his somewhat extensive social 
operations were dazzled by his brilliancy, or inspired by his 
genius. He had the help of devoted aides-de-camp in impart- 
ing to the somewhat hybrid social amalgam a sehen 
Conservative tone. In this object he achieved « success whi 
must almost have exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 
His a rae indeed, is a superficial, but still a most real, 
aspect of Mr. Disracli’s permanent contributions to bis party's 
‘The social cachet given by Lord Randolph Churchill's 
teacher to Conservatism survives, and long will survive, the 
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Anr. V.—1. The Apostolic Fathers, Part 1. S, Clement of 

Rome. A revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 

i and Translations. By the late J. B. fe gh DD, 

D. LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. London, 1890, 

2. The lic Fathers. Part UW. S. ignatius and S. Poly- 
carp. vised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Translations. Second Edition. By the Same, 


1889, 

8. The Apostolic Fathers. Smaller Edition. Revised Texts, 
with Short Introductions and English Translations, By the 
Same, Edited and completed by J, R, Harmer, M.A., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, sometime Chaplain to 


‘Supernatural Religion’ Reprinted 
from the ‘Contemporary Review,’ By the Same. London, 


5 Essay: 893, 
6 Eysays on the Apostolic Age. By the Same. London, 1892, 
7 Dhe Church in the Roman Empire before 4.0. 170. By 
W.-M. Ramsay, M.A. London, 1893. 
3. eee fre Early Christian Writings. By H. M. 
Gwatkio, B.D. London, 1893. 
4) IE historical investigation of the Origines of Christianit: 
Eee erty wy ses gna no plo 
(escrleide! it of its doctrines,’ So wrote the late Mark 
here have been periods when the investigation of 


no standing-place, and turns away disappointed from a study 
¥ he feels ought to be full of interest, but which an 
difference of opinion has made almost as barren to 
‘or Protestant acholasticism, as the origin 
Manor, or the tactics of the battle of Hasti 
de is not really justified. ‘There are 
a in Early Church History, and that thore 
ate 
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party had to manipulate documents in order to support its own 
tenets, It must prove its opponents’ treatises ungenuine, and 
ransack the libraries to find supports for its own favourite 
theories. The Magdeburg Centuriators in the interests of Pro- 
testantism reduced our knowledge of the ees Christianity 
1 the most jejune and meagre proportions 5 nius revived for 
the counter-Reformation the legends of the Middle Ages ; but in 
the confliet between the two a school of theologians not confined 
te any one Church or country gradually evolved sounder and 
more critical methods. Casaubon was its founder and most 
striking representative ; bat Selden and Ussher, and Vossius and 
Pearson, and other well-known names, stand out prominently 
in the history of theological scholarship. 

‘The publication by Baur in the year 1836 of his treatise on 
the Christ party in Corinth, is a convenient date to adopt for 
the transition to the historical period of investigation ; not that 
there was not historical investigation before, not that there has 
not been much controversial writing since; but the historical 
problem was then first and most clearly stated. It is gradually 
becoming possible to estimate the limits both of the success and 
failure of the Tibingen School. We say confidently that every 
important conclusion of the Tiibingen School has been 
decisively disproved. But although its results have been 
eorsrels its influence and importance are not diminished. 

Not merely because of the increased interest in the problems 

of early Church history caused by the conspicuously able 

exposition of new and startling doctrines, but because it 
stared these problems in a new way, its influence has been 

Baur was the first writer who asked himself explicitly, 
not what does early Christianity prove, but what was it like? 

And the Church historian since his time must recognize that 

that is the question he is expected to answer. He must not 

ask what relation the early Christian books bear to the Thirty- 
nine Articles or the decrees of the Council of Trent or the 

Shorter Catechism ; he must not ask a t many questions 

which were never in the writers’ minds, but he must ask 

what were the problems of their day, and how did they answer 

| them? The New Testament does not for him contain a collec 
tion of texts proving or disproving certain scholastic theses, but 

| m body of documents moulded by the personality of their writers, 
bearing witness to different aspects of a common belief held in 
different poets. different temperaments. The crude distinction 
of Ebionite Pauline Christianity is untenable, but ev 

| bistorian’ Loh re that he must investigate at least five dif- 
ferent types of Apostolic teaching as witnesses to the ca 

ani 
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and unity of the Apostolic age. He attempts to construct forms 
« picture of that age as it was; he does not a seo tol re 
with w polemical weapon. There will sail be 2 te 
a theologian to use these Sos bot 
will be very different to those of the older teachers. 
Poss ring in historical ml a antec 
investigation. 
See oesetel te ashe question he asked: was sights 
he failed because his method was wrong. 
er, his method was not scientific. He 
ibject with @ priori ideas, derived from the 
Hegel. Heck, Herdereloned « theoey based on a one-sided: 
a small number of documents, and then proceedod to | 
the dates of the remainder in a manner which would 
preconceived notions. The opposition to Baur has prices - 
scientific method, The futility of opposing orthodoxy 
doxy, the old Christian dogmas to the new Tibingen men dem 
became clear, A mothod which would enable the 
«locaments to be fixed, on evidence which would appeal to the 
unbiassed Investigator, ager ‘Such a method a 
foanded, and is being developed at the day; 
wot think that we can be bccused oT nora 












for; slthongh it’ bas spread. elscwheroy' Cambridge “is: 

Tho most scientific works that have been published 

history are Lightfoot's editions of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers’ 
is one great principle which must guide oar 

of the origins of Christianity. We must be able to 

ailequate account of its growth. We must work back i 

koown to the unknown, from the eee to the earlier pet 





ja te baoad outline as it was at the end of the second century, 
for tow that date onwards we have full and Sac 

eumaian, * yeah frase 

io Seas 3 there is a canon 

Kapa jogmatic position, a creed, a practi 
Dierarohical system. It is not fixed or 
Seove 6a im the fourth century, but it is there in 
amine "The existence of such a system must | 
‘ee qeoomstreetion of the Church at the begi 
ich 


SS ee enn 
Wecolypinent we mect with a little ‘more 
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century Inter. Ecclesiastical history will not allow cataclysms 
any more than geology; and some recently promulgated 
theories seem to come perilously near to demanding such 
assistance, No rational mothod of writing history will allow 
‘us to believe that Christianity suffered a complete transforma 
tion in the second century, It developed, it grew, it expanded, 
as it has grown and developed and expanded macastenate 
yal which it started contained the potentialities of the 
future expansion. 

Tt is our purpose on these lines to attempt the ,reconstraction 
of the history of the Church at the beginning of the second 
century, making use of the materials which have now been 
vindicated by the labours of many generations of scholars as 
the ‘ine remains af the sub-Apostolic Church, Those are 
the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, which 

critics. refer almost unanimously to. the years 
95-97 a.p.; and the letters of Ignatius, the fineness. of 
which has been conclusively proved, though their date may 
be a matter of some uncertainty : tradition and evidence 
alike ascribe them to a period not much later than the year 110, 
bot readers whose prejudices make this distasteful may adopt 
“Professor Harnack’s date of 130-140 without doing any great 
violence to criticism, ‘The Epistle of Polycarp is contemporary 
with those of Ignatius; the Epistle of Barnabas is not carlier 
than. the year 80, or later than the year 120; the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles may be approximately assigned to. the 
year 100; the Shepherd of Hermas has been ascribed to the 
ear 100, or the year 140: the former is the more probable, the 
Tse the more common date. There are also a small number 
of fragments. These then, with a certain amount of apparently 
‘trustworthy tradition preserved in writers at the Fi the 
second century, are our authorities, and for our purpose they are 
absolutely reliable. Their genuinenoss is as certain as any fact 
im history; their date within the limits of variation given 
above equally certain. We shall be treading on sure ground 
dm making use of them to reconstruct a picture of Christianity 
at the close of the Apostolic period. 


The end of the first century and the reign of Trajan 
498-117, onda an eck alike in the history of the Empire 
and of the Christian Church. Trajan was the last of the 
‘Romans, and the first of the new emperors, He was the last 
1 extend the boundaries of the Empire; he inaugurated the 
period of beneficent paternal government, For the next 
century the peoples of the Roman worid enjoyed the doubtful 
in 


advantage 
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advantage of a secure rule afforded to them without any demand 
for either exertion or prudence on their part. Bat if the 








period of to the religious as 
uestionable, A great religions change such as the growth of 
Christianity is hardly likely to take place when men's minds 
are oceupied with the continuous conflict of defensive wars or 
‘of constitational struggles. ‘Tho second of the Rossa 
Empire, by guaranteeing to the mass of the population the enjoy- 
ment of accumulated wealth or at any rate of adequate means 
of subsistence, by cutting them off from almost all forms of vigo- 
rous occupation and from every rational ambition, turned their 
minds inward and concentrated them on religious 
It provided all the disintegrating elements which break 
down old beliefs; it provided » state of society, in the 
absence of struggle to occupy men’s minds, the necessity of « 
higher hope than a life which had lost all inspiration cowl 
give, the demand for: some antisfantioa® terttgiee aaa 
needs, and the conflict of opposing creeds aroused 
thought, And so the second century of the Christian em 
became one of the great periods of creative religion, more 
genuinely so thon the fourth or fifth, The ‘were maile 
in the second century which bore their fruit in the fourth, We 
Know that it was a period of growth in the Christian religion} 
unless we inspect it closely, we do not realize the immense mast 
of religious speculation that sprang up side by aside with 
Christianity. The rank growth of foreign religious cults, the 
unnatural revival under a Stoic emperor of the old Romss 
religion, the worship of the head of the State, the strange | 
henomenon of Gnosticism, combine to create a curious | | 
in the history of human thought, If the Em; ; 
‘Anrellus le typical of one-slde, the Emperor Eadie Wai 
mental restlessness, his semi-sceptical speculativencss, his 
curiosity, his unformed aspirations after a future life, is typio 
of another. He shows that hesitating search for trath 
finally led all that was best to concentrate itself in the viguroas 
life and healthy morality and clear rational religion of the 
nascent Christianity, , 
And to the Church, too, the close of the first 
ch, A strong and trustworthy tradition tells us 
aged Apostle St. John lingered on at Ephesas to the | 
eens und that just at the close of the first 
Christian era he died. Of the historical importance of | 
we shall baye to speak loters from the time of 
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Chureh is left no longer possessing the inspiration or guidance 
of the first icession of its tester, with 5 living. voiks to 
tell it of its Founder, for the battle and the struggle of the 
coming times. [t is just at this point we take up our story, 
We wish to know what Christianity was at the moment when 
the last of the Apostles died, at the moment when it started 
on its contest and struggle with the varied forms of Eastern 
= which contended for the possession of the Roman 
wi 


Our first view of it will be from the side of cultivated Roman 
society. There aro few more charming collections of letters 
than t of the younger Pliny, and there have been few more 
eharming societies than that to which they introduce us. It is 
a society of cultivated gentlemen that adorned the reign of 

jan. ‘They are the officials and the lawyers and the literary 
men who formed the higher part of the Roman aristocracy of the 
day and provided n portion of the material by means of which 
that did administrative machine, the Roman Empire of the 
second century, was carried on, They are none of them great 
men, but they are all capable and efficient men of business; 
only one is a great writer, but all have attained a high level of 
culture. We are interested with the conscionsness they have 
of their duties as country gentlemen, in the management of their 
‘estates, in the building of a temple, in the erection of a statue, in 
the foundation of a local charity, They are somewhat ration~ 
alistic, but they are not without a pleasing touch of superstition 
and credulity; they take on interest in scenery and in natural 
phenomena ; they are considerate and thoughtfal to their slaves 
and dependants. Altogether it is a pleasing society, To this 
literary set belonged the three writers—the younger Pliny him- 
‘self, the historians Tacitus and Suctonius—from whom we have 
the earliest non-Christian accounts of Christianity, and we 
naturally turn to them with interest to find out what they have 





Pliny is bronght in contact with it in his province of Bithynin. 
Although in his ience as a lawyer he had never come 
across cases which Christians had appeared—this was 
because his practice had been entirely in what we call conse 
yo) 


—— 
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}) suffered had flowed—Judaism and Christianity. ‘They wore 













distinct, even antagonistic; but they had the same origin, and 
when the home of their birth was stroyed, both, it was 


Sheen the most severe repressive measures ; they 
to imprisonment and death, goveroment 
tai wer consistent continuous in persecution; the exnct 
position of a Christian at any moment might vary infinitely 
according to the personal character of the Emperor, the policy 
of the iefeincial governor, the public opinion of the province. 
FaeeRaslindict fade ce 4 public calamity, love of popularity 
or zeal for st As all might produce persecution. It was 
not continuons, it was always imminent; no Christian could be 
certain that he might not find himself called upon at any 
moment to lay down his life for the creed that he professed, 
How severe perseention might be, how much greater it was 
than has sometimes been supposed, the letter of Pliny is 
sufficient evidence, It is the accidental record of an outbreak 
eae or Pontus. ‘The cause of this seems to have been 
done to trade by the decay of Paganism: there was no 
: Geieskb see sausifcial victims. "The governar is a humane man, 
me. narrates the circumstances with fairness but without feelin; 
Te is clear that the number who perished of both sexes a1 
age was very large. ‘The matter seemed to me worth 
| is especially on account of the number of those in 
PY for: many of all ages and every rank, and even of both 
sexes, are brought into present or future danger,’ It is often 
said that the early Christians exaggerated the accounts of the 
ns, that they have told us everything that happened 
and much more, that they ‘concealed nothing and recorded 
perhion’ This a shows how ene reins a at een 
y isa incial persecution of much magnitude, yet 
Beene atbeston about it except from heathen pale 
‘The accidental preservation of the letters of a Roman governor 
who was a literary man, warns us that much happened of which 
we have no |. und has enabled us to realize the early date 
and terrible character of the laws under which near grew 
:: ie jat be careful and unbinssed study of carly Christian 






ati ia sofficient to prove this. Behind it all there 
of persecution. 
2 jistle of St, Peter, the Seles the ieee of 
i herd of Hermns, the letters of \gnation, Soe 
364. 20 maxtyRiom 
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Paul came to Rome in the year 60, these small isolated and 
servile communitics grew with incredible rapidity, and by the 
64 Tacitus is al fo speak of thai imannas, Tmultisado* of 


Churches would come and go; were despatched and ro- 
ceived. With St, Paul came that band of companions that 
followed him in all his journeys. Timothy, Mark, 


chronology of the visits of the ro feat egress into the many 
questions which are continually being discussed and always 
it is not our to enter. It is sufficiont to say 


and the indulged his mad orgies—these were scenes which 
sof bane ould tae Above all—the climax of horrors— 
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in the Neronian persecution himself died on the charge 







icity with Christianity. 


‘The work of Lipsius and Duchesne, corrected and completed by 
Dr, Lightfoot in the most masterly of all his critical essays, has 
found a way through the tangled skein of later corruptions, and 
eg ts anearly and trustworthy historical docament. Third 

this list is the name of Clemens, and historians have often 
attempted to realize the connection between the Roman Bishop 
and the Roman Consul, who were contemporaries, bore the same 
name, and were both Christians. Some have identified them, 


and the family of Clement. Himself brought up 
at a Jew, and speaking Greek, he had learnt the religion of 
Christ from the Apostles themselves. In process of time the 
strength and moderation of his character raised to the 
ition of head of the Roman Church, and his relations to the 
vian family made him the means by which Christianity 
entered a family on the threshold of the Imperial throne, 
| His name is commemorated by one of the oldest Roman 
| eburches, but we possess » memorial of him which to us is 
far more important, A consensus of early writers ascribes 
to him a letter written (as internal evidence clearly shows) 
about the end of the first century by the Church of oma to 
| the Church of Corinth, and this tradition is almost unanimousl; 
accepted. A dissension had arisen in the Corinthian Chi 
—the of faction, such as we know it from St. Paul’s 
Epistles ‘They had risen up against the duly commissioned 
of their Church—presbyters who had been appointed by 
the Ay themselves, or by those immediatel, i 
and bad ejected them from office.’ It is with thi 
the Epistle deals, and, as the situation demands, it is a great 
panegyric of order, Order and harmony are exhibited in the 
universe; order was the characteristic of the work of our 
Saviour, order of the army and the state, of the human body, 
of the Christian society, ofthe Jewish serves; onder was the 
i 1 ats made by the les for tl vern- 
SGuiachs to order Clement Pecalle the Corin ian 
then he closes his letter with «a oo liturgical 
/who is the primal Source of all creation and 


representative of the spirit of Rome. SS 












blessed ?" he asks. *Was it not because he 

ness and truth by faith?’ In one place he writes: 

not justified by ourselves, nor by works which we wrou 

holiness of heart, but by our faith’; but i 

the main contention of St. James, ‘Let us work the work ol 

righteousness with all our strength.’ A careful al 

rmpremet Rve mais operat Aposalie enaulag ot aan 

rey it main tj 5 z 

writings of St. John bad probably at this time hardly | 

beyond the small circle of his immediate disciples. — 

remaining four, St, Paul and St. James, St. Peter and the 

Epistle to the Hebrews, were all well known to 

quoted by him, His theology is built up on Apostolic 

which clearly belong, even then, to a past generatiom, 
Clement is Roman als in his ee ion ‘zealous but 

not fanatical. All his zeal is cont 

his love of order, by bis power of self-restraint. per 

power which an intense moderation (to use his own phrase) cam 
ive. His reasonableness was by his glowing ardour. 
lis ardour is controlled by a strong reason, And so Clement} 

Highely 9 ical of all that has been highest and bost ii 

and the Trarck of Rome, The Church of Rome attai 

spiritual eminence because it represented order in 

chaos, comprehensiveness 48 op) to sectarian 

straint as opposed to extravagance, unity as opposed 

sion, The capacity of ahegie Intent in the bony ot ee 

and it was inherited by the Church of Rome from Loman 

Empire. ‘ 
From Rome we pass to Antioch. And we shall & 

change in the atmosphere with which we are sut 

shall pass from the stateliness and By 

gests th 














a writer who (although himself a Jew) 
dignified it of Pagan Rome, and su, 
Christian Rome devel 
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mense, 
Antioch was the third city of the ire, the head of the 
great province of Syria, Situated » few miles from the mouth 
of the river Orontes, it was the great emporium of the trade of 
the East. A Greck city founded by the Selepcid successors of 
Alexandria, it was famous for the beauty of its situation, the 






of Greek civilization, but a Greek civilization which had 
i i jentalism. Writers have 


sweet-scented trees, ey 
adomed with beautiful statues, were consecrated to the services 
of an immorality sanctified by religion, Juvenal has told us 
how the Orontes had flowed into the Tiber, and it was the most 
impressive way of describing the degradation brought to Rome 
by its Enstern population. 'he ministers to every form of 
degraded luxury, the panders to every base art, quacks and 
cians and soothsayors, the devotees of all the lowest forms 
of Eastern religion, bad found their way from Antioch to Rome, 
For ite wealth, its violence, its turbulence, and its degradation, 
Antioch was unsurpassed in the Oriental world. 

At had played an important part in the history of Christianity. 
Tt had been the home and centre of the Gentile Church, Here 
the fugitives from: the earliest persecutions preached to the 

5 here came Saul and Barnabas; here the disciples were 

first called Christians—that is, received from the Gentile 
lation a name marking them out as distinct from the Jews. 

t peiabes and Sanl went forth aa oat first ree 
arney ; irst disputes arose as to tl ligation of the law 
ae the ile converts ; here took place capaet discussion 
between St. Paul and St, Peter:—the history of Antioch in 
Apostolic times closes with a bold vindication of Christian 


By the end of the second century there existed a list of 
of Antioch,—a list the historical character of which there 

‘is no reason todoubt. First in it comes Evodius, second Ignatius, 
life, or rather of the end of whose life, one strange 

He had been condemned as a Christian to 
beasts in Rome, and we meet him being \ek 
aroa*. 
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through Asin by a small company of d 
leopards, he describes it. He arrives at Smyrna, and 
ably entertained there by the Church and its Bishop 
Thither came to meet him delegates from the 

their head. From 


and thence wrote letters to Philadelphia, to Smyrna, ; 
Pelycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. We can trace his jour 

as Philippi, and then he vanishes from our knowled 
subi t ages have honoured him as the typical: 
Church istory, and to that title his letter to Ron 
qualifies him, but of his martyrdom itself no authentic 
has come down to us. Just one episode in these last 

ey, and no more, He flashes across the page of | 

is lost again. 

Ignating, as is woll known, appears in his letters as 
SHEER of orthodoxy and isa The shes 
were troubled, and bad been since the Apostles’ days: 
by a form of false teaching which to our modern t 
singularly stra Technically it is known as *Judnistic 
Docetism.’ It denied the reality of Christ's human od 
human sufferings. There is something significant ct 
that this should have been the earliest form of false tenching te 
which Christianity was exposed. Influenced, however: 
sclously, by Oriental dualism, men found the 
union between God and man almost inconceivable. 
balf-Manichean ideas of suffering and evil would 
them to believe that the Divine been contami: 
suffering. The Church teaching that Jesus was D 
too strong to be denied and too attractive to be gi 
‘They could believe that God had dwelt among mien 
not believe that He became man ; and they denied the 
tion by denying the humanity. It is not until the i 
the second century that there is any record of a pay 
tarian teaching on the person of Christ. To deny 
wasan after-thought; todeny His humanity was an 
error, Against such teaching the writings of 
almost continuous protest. Its adherents he attacks 
language. Indirectly he condemns it by « - 
the reality of Christ's humanity, of the reality 
of the reality and union of the wo x 
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personal bearing of this religion may be shown by a short 
extract :— 

‘Tf thoss things wero dono by our Lord in semblance, then am I 
aleo priser, in semblance. And “why thon have I delivered 

over to death, unto fire, unto awonl, unto wild bensta? But 
néar to the sword, noar to God; in company with wild boasts, in 
company with God. Only lot it be the Namo of Jesus Christ, so that 
wo way suffer with Him, I endure all things, secing that 
He Himself me, who ix perfeot Mun.” 
Again and again he lays stress on the reality of all the historical 
appearances of Christ. The divine, the historical, the suffering 

is the centre of all his teaching. Christ is the end of 
his worship, his hope, and his life. 

And it is for this reason that he is the champion of Epi- 
scopacy. The Bishop is to him the guarantee of unity and 
harmony and purity of doctrine. He does not care for episco- 
pacy for its own sake, yet his language will seem surprising 
to many modern readers, 


“Let all men the deacons as Jesus Christ, even as they 


the sauctuary is clean; bat he that is without the sanctuary 
i« not clenn,—that is, ho that docth aught without the bishop and 
and dencons, this man is not clean in his conscience. . . « 
divisions are the beginnings of evil. Do ye all follow 
your bishop, aa Jesus Christ followed the Father, and presbytery 
us the Apostles; and to the deacons pay respect as to God's com- 
mandment. ee 
apart from the bishop, Let that be held a valid Bi which is 
under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed it. 
Wherosocver tho bishop shall appear, thore let the bo; even 
‘as where Josue may bo, thoro is tho univorsal Church, It is not 
Jnwful, opart from the bi cither to baptize or to hold a love 
feast: but whntsoaver he xball approve that is well-pleasing also to 
(Goll that everything wich yo do tony be sure and valid? 
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literature, It is singular for its bold Oriental 
unrestrained exuberance of style and feeling, for its in 
depths of religious earnestness, for its strange fervent: 
for martyrdom. It ins by enumerating the 
glories of the Roman Church : * the that is bele 
enlightened ; ber that hath the presidency in the 
region of the Romans; worthy of God, worthy of 
orthy of praise, worthy of success, worthy rs 
the presidency of love.’ The cause of his 5s 
that the Roman Church may use its influence to save bien from 
martyrdom, 

*T dread your vory love leet is do en st A own free 
wal ate Ton Gade ie abe eivee to tua te for 
through them I can attain unto ‘God. 

He describes his death in a metaphor which is 
but is often quoted :— bed 













of Scanian 
there is Moo fro of materal” I longing in mo, 


corruption i 
God, wll fe tho fe erin, who was of 
for a draught I dosire His blood, whieh is love ‘noorrupblee 


‘The metaphors may be unrestrained, the 
—the ecirae we ate selected show eee Try 
sign of unreality, We cannot fail to fecl the en h 
depth of the enthusiasm revealed. If we compare these 

with the self-restraint of Clement, we are 
contrast ; but yet the beliefs of the two are the same, 
when we realize the force and power of the 

different characters and dispositions that we Jearm the 
its universal and rapid spread. The world can | 
things more striking than this glowing, 
martyrdom which overpowers all earthly longings. 


The life of Ignatius bas already taken us to 
history of Christianity in that province 
detailed study, The word Asin ‘x, iv must be 
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invariably wsed at this peri 
tname. It included the uj 


the ‘ybele, Christian ry 3 
the homo of Montanism, It included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, 
the sea-coasts of Tonia, and the islands of the Azgean, It was 
a land of great and ancient cities: chief among them was 
Ephesus; but Smyrna, Miletus, um, Sardis, and the 
cities of the Mmander and Lycus valleys, Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colosse, Hierapolis, besides inany more, have won a name both 
in secular and in Christian history. 

‘The real establishment of Christianity in this district dates 
from St, Paul’s lengthy sojourn in Ephesus, when ‘all they that 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks” It is needless to repeat all the events in this early 
period. The burning of the books of the magicians is a 

i illustration of the character of the popular religion of 
the day; the outbreak in the theatre is typical of many a Jater 

of the Christians. We must pass over the final 
lL of St, Paul to the elders of the Church at Miletus, the 









provinee of Asin The Church of Jerusalem was 
and one if not several members of the A) ic body settled 
there in their old age. That St. John did so we have am) 


th 


as 

century, the most obscure period in Christian history, Asia, 
more especially Ephesus, was the centre of Christian tradition. 
Here, on the shores of the Egean, were heard the last echoes 
‘of the Gospel message ; here lived and died the last of those 
who had seen the Lord ; here the last record of the memories of 
the Sea of Galilee was written down, and for a time there 
lingered on traditions of the life and teaching of the Founder of 


( a5 h aes < 
figure of St. John in his old age gate 
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org! 
Asia. The Gospel and First Epistle of St. John are 0 
the production of the same author, and there is an earl 
consistent tradition ascribing them to St, John oe wo 
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view opinions which he held to be erroneous on the 
Christ, and these he combats in the Epistle directly, 
Gospel implicitly. * Any t which confesseth thar 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God: and spirit | 
confesseth not Jesus is not of God The Teac thas 
bated was a Docetic view of the person of Christ, « 

reality of His humanity, Now we have ali 
Epistles of Ignatius evidence of the existence 
ot. Judaic Docetism, and such teaching we find 
almost every document which comes from Asia, It is 

in St. Paul’s speech to the elders at Miletus, it is implied im the 
Epistle to the Colossians, it is attacked in the Pace Ee 
But more than this, we are definitely told, and the 


eee et 





fi 
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i 


strong and independent, that there was a cont ary of 
St, John of the name of Cerinthus, whose teaching is | 
as being of this Fudaistic and Docetie character. ‘varioss 


traditions and independent chains of evidence corroborate oe | 
another. All alike imply the existence of a similar type of | 
teaching in the province of Asin, They enable us to 

a definite picture of the ecclesiastical controversies there at the 
close of the first century, The Gospel and Epistle could on! 
have been written under certain surroundings, and these are 
exactly “PI lied by the condition of the Church of Ephesus at 
the end of the first century and at no other time. 

‘A chain of good evidence also connects St. John with the 
organization of the churches of the forse of Asia. Trenrus, 
the pupil of Polycarp, tells us that Polycarp: 
Apostles bishop of the Church in Sarr rb 
that *the Church of Ephesus, where John survived to the time 
of Trojan, is a trustworthy witness of the Jpeae 
Clement of Alexandria represents the Apostle, during bis later 
years when he resided at ners ns going nbout Sap 
bishops in some places, establishing whole churches: 
ordaining clergy im others? Other writers 
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testimony. nee we shall find our tradition independently 
confirmed. A few years later Ignatius visits these churches and 
finds them all organized, with the three primitive orders of 
bishops, pricsts, and deacons existing as an established and 
integral part of the Charch. Sach Ieee implies that they 
‘were not a new body, but had existed some considerable time, 
at least from the days of the Apostle John. The traditions, 
which are independent of these letters, find themselves corro- 
Dorated by them. 

Round the Apostle there was collected a body of disciples 
who carried on to another generation the memories that he 
had preserved. There was one Aristion, who is probably identi- 
fied by Mr. Conybeare’s brilliant discovery with the writer 
of that summary account of the Resurrection which we call 
the Inst twelve verses of St. Mark; there was, perhaps, the 
Pi ter John, a somewhat hazy if not maytsleal geet who 

layed a greater part in modern controversy than he did in 
real life; there wns Parte: Bishop of Hierapolis, who wrote 
an exposition of the 's oracles, some few fragments of 
which, preserved by Eusebius, have been the parent of a weighty 
of Leutonic literature; there was, above all, Polycarp, 

whose life we have now to follow. 

He was horn about the year 70, a date we can fix with con- 
siderable any for he was martyred about the year 155, and 
im the account of his martyrdom he is represented as saying, 
* Pourscore and six years have I been His servant, and He hath 
done me no wrong. How, then, can I blaspheme my King, 
who saved me?’ “There are four epochs in bis life. We meet 
him first as a Leal Beg the com am nat er iple of the 

Apostle, and jim appoi jishop of 1 urch in 
aie ‘Long fies abernis se ae ie dolight in old age 
to relate to his younger friends what he bad heard from eye- 
witnesses of the Lord's earthly life, and more especially to 
dwell on his intercourse with the Apostle St.John.’ A few 
years after the death of the Apostle the martyr Ignatius passes 
through Asia on his way to Rome; he halts at Smyrna, where 
he receives assiduous attention from Polycarp. In almost all 
his lottera he speaks affectionately of him. From Troas he 
writes to Polycarp himself >— 

‘Tho season requires theo as pil juire wind, and as a storm- 
tossed mariner Erarea tas it bay ein ata Goa. Be sober ws 
God's athlete ; it is the part of a great athlete to receive blows and 
to conquer.” 


Meanwhile Ignatius had charged Polycarp to write to the 
‘marches, 


—_ 
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churches lying eastward, and to entreat them to send 

CO ess tioch. He had given the same advio 

Philippians, and they had written to 

fe their letter. He and letter is 

tous: he congratulates the Biprigaes 
ius; he sends them copies of all the letters of 
he and he asks them to communicate to 

letters they may possess. So grew up our present collect 


find Polycarp in his old age the teacher of a young 
band of disciples. One of them, Irenmus, afterwards Bis! 
Lyons tn Gen the, pros: ancl ena ee v 
us his reminiscences of these days :— 
‘I distinotly remember tho incidonts of that time better 
the events of rocent occurrence; for the loasans received from ehiki- 
ing with the growth of the soul became identified 
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His teaching Polycarp, 
witnesses of the life of the Word, would 
with the Seriptares.” 

‘The place,’ says M. Renan, ‘was without doubt « e 
terraces on the slope of Mount Pagus, whence we 


a 


having received them from ey; 
relate altogyibarta aovondados 





that prevailed, Polycarp celebrated the 
Roman Church; and this incident was quoted in 
when differences had become more acute as a 
peace and harmony of an earlier time. 

this that the end came. A letter, written | 





| 
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Smyrna very shortly after the event, is still preserved, givi 
us an aitih, of Polycarp’s martyrdom. The writer fads 
analogies to the death of the Lord, be finds miracles in 
events which might well be natural, but be has written an 
account without exaggeration or affectation, the historical 
character of which no one could doubt. Pol; died 
een ails the faith in which he had lived, and it was 
related how that day his disciple, Irenmus, then in Rome, 
seemed to hear a voice saying to him, Polycarp has been 


martyred, 

"The individuality of Spey is os marked as that of either 
Ignatius or Clement, but differs strongly from both. His letter 
reflects it well. It is singularly unoriginal, singularly un- 
imaginative, a mere cento of quotations; but it exactly cor- 

to the character of the writer, He was above all the 


stul strenuous adherent of the tradition and the teaching 
of his He kept an unrelaxing, unwearying hold of the 
word was delivered to him from the beginning. Amid the 
changes and variations of the times, amid the ilities of 


false teschers, he stood ‘firm as an anvil beneath the hammer's 
stroke,'—so Ignatius had written; and his character and life 
are facts of ume importance in cstimating the continuity of 
Christian teaching. The Apostle Jobn lived to a great age and 
died about the year 100; his Feil, Pol. lived beyond the 
middle of the next century ; the pupil of Polycarp was [renwus. 
Irenseus left us a work which sums up all the main points 
of Christian custom and teaching in his own day. To ascribe 
everything that he teaches to his instructors would be absurd: 
events had moved rapidly ; thought was vi; } new situne 
Steal tad atiaen, and ner ideas were in the air, But it ie 
oe to avoid the conclusion that the outlines of the 

itions which Irenmas taught had come from the Apostle 
John, and represented the teaching and ideas of early Christianity. 
Christi: grew and developed, but there was no cataclysm 
or break of continuity in its history; it developed on the lines 
which its first teachers had laid down, One solid basis of fact 
that assures us of this is the life of Polycarp the Elder. 


‘The devel of the Church was conditioned by the fact 
that ity was an unlicensed religion; its earlier years 
therefore were passod in astate of semi-obscurity. Its mootings 
would be only in private houses, and any open or obvious 

was i i In one direction, however, the 
early be brought in contact with the State. Some 
were necessary to enable Sober Aner 








exercised in his own all its spiritual 

The sapremacy of the Bishop is more marked in 
an early document like the letters of Ignatius than ata later 
time, when his functions were constantly delegated to presbyters 
at different churches, The duties of the ibyters were mainly 
those of instruction and government; dey: were the body who 
with their president, the Bishop, directed and regulated the 
affairs of the church. The deacons were the attendants on the 
Bishop they assisted him in his spiritual functions, they 
distributed the bread and wine at the Eucharist, they were 
employed in the distribution of alms. Already in the time of 
Hermas we hear of one who was guilty of fraud in this capacity, 
The position of women in the at made a further order of 
deaconesses necessary, whose place seems in some churches to 
have been occupied ie widows. 

Ifon one side the Church was a body with spiritual aims, on 
another it was what we should call a ‘benefit’ society. This 
characteristic was typified by the common meal or ‘love feast,” 
when the poor feasted at the expense of the rich. Originally 
connected with the rites of Christian worship, it was scparated 
probably early in the second century; the Eucharist being 
transferred to the morning, the common meal ret jing in the 
evening, and the change being made at a time when the 
‘existence of the common meal might have led to the Christian 
community being looked on as an unauthorized college, This 
idea of a benefit clab was kept up by the distribution of alme 
collected at the regular church assemblies. ‘They were bestowed 
‘en the widows and orphans, on those in prison for the faith, on 
the entertainment of strangers and travellers. A regular list 
was kept of all members of the community. It contained the 
names of the Bishop and other officers ; of the widows, orphans, 
and all those who received alms; of the ordinary members of 
the community. All slike were subject to very severe aiseiplns 
—a discipline which could be exercised with great force, for in 
the minds, at any rate, of most of its members, exclusion from 
the visible society meant exclusion from the heavenly rewards. 
Moral failuro, denial of the faith in persecution, unauthorized 
Reina aight all alike lead to excommunication. Public 

and admonition—probably, in some undeveloped 
form, a ee syatem—already existed, 

Bar ‘Christian bodies were not isolated communities, 
Both in wy and practice they were members of a great 
which stretched over the whole civilized world, 
am intangible wctwork hidden under the surface. They were 

in theory. The doctrine of the Sond, em 
2D 
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wae nme ono bread which ig tho medicine of imorely ry and 
the antidote that we should not die but live for over in Jesus Christ,’ 
There is no record of the form of the service until the middle 
of the second century, but the account then given by Justin 
= with a structure which is the same as that of the 

Mass of the present day, and equally of the English 
Communion Service. On the day of the Sun there is the 
meeting ther of all who dwell in the cities and in the 
country. First are read the memoirs of the Apostles and the 
writings of the Prophets ; then comes an address of admonition 
and consolation from the President; then follow prayers ‘for 
ourselves . . . and for all others elsewhere, that we may be 
counted worthy to be found right livers and keepers of the com- 
mandment, that we may be saved with the eternal salvation.” 
Then comes the kiss of peace. Bread and wine are offered, and 
the President offers up prayer and thanksgiving to the best of 
his power. Then they alt partake of that for which thanks 
have been given. To them that are absent a portion is sent by 
the deacons, A collection is also made for widows and orphans, 
or those in prison and captivity, and for the entertainment of 
travellers. ‘The words of the Eucharistic prayer were not fixed, 
tut very early» tradition would grow up in each community, 
In the Epistle of Clement we have such a prayer preserved, and 
it presents a marked resemblance in diction to the later Litur- 
gical formularies, 

The service would be held in the large room of a private 
house, At one end would sit the Bishop facing the people, 
and on each side of him would be the presbyters; in front stood 
the altar name which it assomed in the second century), 
and beyond, facing the altar, would be the people. Men and 
women would be separated. How far at this time there was a 
distinction in the places assigned to catechumens and penitents, 
we cannot say. 

Bat what were the beliefs behind this organization and 
worship? It would be easy, of course, to devote many 
volumes to the discussion of this point, and probably our 
conclusions would be indecisive. A clearer and more truthful 
view will be gained by conciseness. All our three main 
authorities agree in recognizing what, in the language of 
Iater theology, we may call the Trinitarian formula. ‘That 
was clearly the common heritage of the Christian churches, 
Bat while the second article impressed itself from the beginning 





The central point of early Curisien 





on the mind of the Church, the third was not yet promines., 
| tote ignored. 
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is Christ—Christ historical and Christ divine. There 
edit rent stages of comprehension, there are different modes 
Bt prea bat ¢ to all alike His name sums up the 
We have alrendy remarked how the earliest form 
teaching to which we can ascribe a formal 
soled not the Divinity but the humanity of Christ. 12 
striking is it that the direct ascription to Bim of the term { 
is more common at an earlier than later period, The t 
was liable to misinterpretation, and phrases which 
pours forth with Oriental exuberance would have 
ales ee of a later time, There is a = 
joubt: Christ divine, istent, Jaceenatn pam 
Source of all spiritual life, is the central idea 


‘There is one only physician, of flesh Hs of “pict 
ingenorate, God in man, truo Life in death, 
God, first passible and then impassiblo, see Ok Ghsist oan 


So writes Ignatius, in lan; which a Inter might have 
considered Tormally neice Bie which no oie who can see 
realities can mistake. Equally clear is the iden of the redem | 
tion through Christ. The present day will hardly quarrel w 
ths A postalie Fathers because hoy Eaal ob stacy ia subject, 
We are beginning to recognize bow dangerous theories on such 
subjects are. But the idea of redemption, of sal of 
atonement, is clear and decisive. We might Fi belig rec , 
any one of the Apostolic Fathers; the following q 

Clement will suffice :— 


‘Lot us fix our oyea on the blood of Christ and understand how 
precious it is unto His Father, because, being shed for our salvation, 
it won for the whole world the grace of repentance.” 


Equally remarkable is the strong senso of proportion. ‘The 
rary Church lnid great stress on gatas Almost every 
document of this period touches on the question geri 
indirectly, Yet the organization is always kept 
sibocdlnte to the teaching for which it exists. Great 
laid on Baptism and the Eucharist, yet these are Bp 
subordinate to the doctrines which give them a 
Doctrine is recognized as important, but it is always doctr 
in harmony with Ate. Christian belief was always 
load up to and come forth in a high and pure life, 
dignity and order, of devotion and love :— 

“Let him that bath love in Christ,’ says Clement, § 


mandments of Christ, Who can declare the bond of | 
God? Who is sufficient to toll the majesty of its bes 
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EL ager gia eet able, Love joineth us 
unto God; love ree tee sing, - , In Jove were alll 
the clect of God mado it; without love nothing is well 

to God: in love the "took ux unto Himself; for @ love 
which He bad towards ws Jesus Christ our Lord hath His blood 
for us by the will of God, and His flesh for our , and His life 


tings 
evidence of the eee etene of these writings, we should be 
compelled to postalate such documents, The sub-Apostolic 
teaching implies the existence of the Apostolic. Ani 

we came to examine our documents, we find that as a matter of 
fact they do contain quotations from or references to the litera 
tare which we possess and which claims to be Apostolic, The 
Apostolic Fathers loamy an intermediate position. In the 
Apostolic age the only Seriptures known are those inherited 
rey the Jewish Church. By the end of the second century the 
New Testament books are on a level with the Old Testament, 
In the period between we can trace the growth of the New Testa- 
ment Canon. Once we find St. Matthew's Gospel quoted as 
‘Scripture’; bat though generally the idea of a New Testament 
has hardly arisen, yet the New Testament books are used, We 
have clear quotations from almost all the Epistles of St, Paul, 

from that of St. James, and from the First of St. Peter. Bot 
ees and ae quoted the First ay of St. John, and 
the existence of his Gospel. Ignatius seems to 
gua the G Gospel itself. There are probable not certain 
milks Acts of the Apostles, About the Synoptic 
tent it is difficult to be dogmati This much is clear, that 
tolic Fathers made use of a Gospel or Gospels which 
copiaioal a narrative and incidents indistinguishable from 
those in the Gospels we possess, The Apostolic Fathers prove 
the earlier ‘existence of Apostolic eaten and Apostolic books, 
Tt is not, of course, maintained that every statement which 
has been made in the foregoing account of the sub-Apostolic 
Church has been clearly proved. Popular exposition demands 
‘@ certain amount of dogmatism, and makes it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the exact shade of probability in the evidence for cach 
statement. What is maintained as being proved is 
Modern research has clearly shown that we possess a 
body 
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body of writings dating from the close of the first : 

of the second century. Their genuineness has been ea! 

and they prove the existence at that date of vat 

and generally diffused Christianity, which may be ¥ 

relation either to its fature development or to its pa 

With Bias to the future, we find every element a 

isting which goes to make up the couception of the 

Bred it 3s uc i btrtec} end byes een 
istorians may devote their ability to tracing tl 

the auvelopereats the expansion Be mins ms ‘but they must 

recognize that the ‘Catholic’ conceptions of ja 

in a somewhat inchoate form it may be, clearly and def 

as carly as this, With regard to the we have not attemps 

to discuss the origin of any of the tutions we have: 

‘That is another and a difftalt blem. But it has been made 







ged 
All the books of the Canon, all the larger and more important 
ones at least, must have heen written before thei yeard@ | 
Before that date the Christianity of the A) 


have developed. The probl the origh ot Christian la 
ve develo, le e lem of the im 

still to be faced, but it is reduced to smaller dimensions whea _ 
we realize that Catholic Christianity, using the term in the 
sense which Baur affixed to it, bad PRESS the end of the 
first century. | 
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Arr. VI.—1, The Renascence of the English Drama, By Henry 
3. ‘The ane ae ap ele re sibs Tender Load 1895. 
lays fones. ion, 5 

3, The published Plays Gate WF. Pinero. London, 1895. 

4. Die Schauspiel in vier Alten. Von Hermann Suder- 
mann, Stottgart, 1894. 

. Heimat, Schauspiel in vier Akten, Yon Hermann Sudermann. 
Stuttgart, 1895, 


(Ue is the keynote of the dying century. With the 
‘New Woman’ and the ‘New Humour’ we have also the 
*Now Drama,’ It is the way of expiring centuries, when phase 
is arbitrarily mistaken for finality, and growth readily regarded 
as departure, There ore dramatists among us of high ambitions 
and bold attem, we are promised in time a ‘school’ of such 
age ‘ a plays, ssi Mr. Jones, ‘cannot be written 
singly; they can be written only in an atmosphere of good 
plays, and amongst a crowd of writers of good plays.’ By ‘a 
eis National Drama’ he understands one ‘pat in connec- 
tion with all that is vital and preservative and honourable in 
English life.’ It will be interesting to examine aspirations 
before we criticize performances; and we shall be aided in our 
survey if we preface our remarks by a consideration of the 
boundaries assigned by art to the theatre. In so doing we 
must review, however superficially, the history of things 
dramatic. 
The best minds have always recognized limits which haye 
differed with the functions of the stage at different periods. 
The Greeks ted on ‘Harmonies and Unities’ because their 
drama was statuesque. Their themes were heroic,—great 
destinies and sudden reverses ; but the representation was cold, 
stately, chisclled, The distractions of violent movement or 
a le surroundings were regarded as discords in the tragic 
rhythm, ‘High passions and high actions,’ to borrow the 
Miltonic phrase, were the scope of Attic drama; the language 
was that of solemn declamation; and when Euripides en- 
deayoured to humanize demi-gods and to recall Athens from 
Olympus, he became ironic and was deemed sncrilegious. 
pee and the friezes of the Parthenon were the models of 
ly. With comedy it was otherwise. Aristophanes 
could run riot; Menander may have been homely; but even 
Thalia jided ; the diction was never prosaic, the 
ig always high-pitched. In word, the drama was a 
. Tewas an epic in action, There was no 

of the dramatic from the theatrical. 
The 
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The Roman comedy was 2 vulgnrization of the 
‘Terence = Piast simply adapted and on 
characters 5 it preserved. a form, and. 
was veiled in ver With ts aie n 
revert to the origins of the drama; it xpperied 
fashion to rude arise and was in a sort o 
Doe Sanaa) 3 but the course satire and « 
tion a! ‘Fescennine” compositions 
development. It dawned on eeclgaie baa 
eorraeaar ce one life; that the sublime he lu : 
close neighbours; that majesty mirrored Re ras 
bursting into lyrics, and the commonplace clothed in ho! 

all correspond to co-existences in fact. When o 
Fialian | Renaissance set our great Elizabethan school fi 
the theatre was destined to witness neither pure tragedies 
re comedies, but both in associated proportions; the 
Femanded Jife, and _life is an ie day. ther 









stage requirements that they deplored and even 
wp of their plays. 


They were ‘ever faithful to ‘Be a and prior, 
la not immortal books. a strange perversity 

Trova which they recoiled was i oe to 

reason, apart from the obvious one oi e 

not far to seck. Genius poh roth more =, 

by subject. The subject is the creature of ifs day; a 

atmosphere breathed by contemporaries. The 

the interpreter of universal nature. ‘Though the tiny 

the stage may beeome inadequate, a fine 

always delight the world. he Elizabethan, like 

great drama, is beyond the particularities of its time 







ns Profase to the “Rape of Luerpee.! 
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‘To the Elizabethan drama succoeded the spurious classicism 
of French influence and the metallic smartness of the Restora- 
tion comedy. Shakespeare practically went out of until 
Garrick revived him; oven Shoridan’s wit ineli to the 
comedy of types, and Sef’ pies Sore was reserved for 
the novelist, There followed the Mahogany Age and the 

; second-class presentations of middle-class 
‘ing with the loud ostentation of melodramatic 
rodomontade. The fase twenty years have witnessed a revo 
lation. Psychology bas been upsetting our conventional ideas ; 
and, by necessity, the theatre, ever most sensitive to what is in 
the air, is being stecped in psychology. Ibsen, we are assured, 
is = psychologist; so professedly are Sudermann and Pinero. 
There are those who attribute an introspective subtlety to Mr. 

Henry Arthur Jones. En voila! we bave ©The New 
ard sum up: rac seen ee Elizabethan eet 

rama purposed to be a rendering of life on the stage; that 
io A understood Le alec ict individual ee 
deprecated the assumption of set literature; that it 
jized the limitations of da theatre 

hat, then, are these barriers? They may be classed under 
three heads: the conditions of ocular presentation ; the necessi- 
ties of a climax; the exigencies of an andien To employ 
the metaphor of « sister art, the first is the chiaroscuro of 
things theatrical; the second, their perspective ; the last, their 
colouring, It is manifest that the first two are recurrent 
elements ; the third is shifting. We will deal with them in 


| econ and oral study of life designed at the 
jours’ performance. For this end accentuation 
erative, Weare not to brand 


unfamiliar to any one of us which affords a vivid glimpse of 
character is ‘natural.' That Othello should kiss Deatentie 
before he kills her, is perfectly ‘natural.’ Further, for the 
artistic medium of the theatre it is absolutely natural that 
coincidences should arise in rapid succession of which individual 
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isa seen story, a point of dénouement is required; 
vbaf be extiled nd abistie’y the curtain must fall. Not 


however absorbing, philosophically or 
which does not tend and lead to a el: 
close of the first part of ‘ Faust’ is not theatrical ; 
motapbysical, what you will, The same may be 
whole of the se part, Abstract cannot 
lay; they no longer remain problems when soli 
Pec eer ‘Foce play some beet - 
a whole series of shadowy theorems, a — 
doubly unfitted for the foutlights. 

Thirdly and lastly, there is the limitation imposed 
exigencies of an audience. An audience may hice in 
educated by the dramatist, but it can scarcely be 
Each generation hugs its own sense of thoatrical spacey ia 
the gallery insists on being painted black cannot be 


white or even grey with impunity. ‘The play , 
Aa aidboncr sang be' seed bad eee Forel : 
appeals, perhaps, to posterity, but not to the he) 


hemmed in by his environment more than any because 
he is called upon to strike both the tere the pied 
OF course, this canon of the audience 
permanent ; the tolling play of one era naa pap iageea 
play of another, and vice vered. Shakespeare was 
the pundits of Queen Anne; he had even to be * 
Dryden. Addison's ‘Cato’ would be a tedious 
grade if reproduced now; ‘Titus Andronicus’ would = 
tolerated on our modern stage; *The Cenei’ never 

ho never will be. 

is evident, then, that while a good 
is tspeesible: there may be excellent drama whieh 
be acted. There may be, for example, adinirable 
of life where the characters gradually develope th 
through a dramatic interchange of ia} such as some | 
Platonic Dialogues: they are not plays. Again, 
dramatic duplicates of naked facts, where renee 
aggeration are alike absent—portraits, so to 7 
prominent likeness of outline liu any likeness of 
definite enough, but wholly destitute of ee and 
these clearly are not plays. Agni ay 
idealizations of life immensely aaa “pro ly 
draped in resplendent imagery, bateehia h leave the 

in doubt, and hover on the hi 

are not plays. Nor, still keeping a rotation ol 
limits, is anything n stage-play which is comp 
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touch with its audience: many of the psendo-classical fineries 
of Voltaire, for example, must, for the purposes of the theatre, 
ic ‘Lady of Lyons’ is fast falling out of 

diences ; we 


-¥ good play Ki 
it is not a manageable stage-play, Or, to take one 
still more recent, though far less important: Mr, Pinera’s 
Lady Bountiful’ is a capital drama; it has real literary 
power; it teems with human interest; but it is an imperfect 
y- The gallery found it out and damned its first production. 
it will never be a successful play, because it ignores our canon 
of the climax ; in plain parlance, it drives at random, though it 
Arives with style. Plays need not be literary to fulfil an artis- 
tic and even elevating mission, though when fraught with fine 
literary qualities they become international and perennial, It 
is the union of the literary and theatrical gift that produces a 
great play; but a good play can dispense with the literary 
clement. Play-writing is a mixed art. 
have harped on these plain principles with perhaps 
wearisome iteration, because the main claim of the New Drama 
is to be literary. Our new dramatists, with Mr. Jones for their 
mouthpiece, insist on being printed to prove that they are men 
of letters, In our opinion, they invert the order of things. 
Let them be theatrical successes first and literary portents 
afterwards. With old Thomas Heywood we here proclaim 
ourselves ‘faithful to the first.” There is no magic, sometimes 
little ', in literature for the theatre ; but a fine play which 
grows into a read classic is a rara avis—a masterpiece ; there 
cannot be many such at one period ; it passes the wit of man. 
The Elizabethan drama, it is true, was a school of genius, 
but the theatre was, it must be remembered, in the sixteenth 
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charseter, the of the infinitely subtle ings of th 
e portraiture ly workings ie 


Quite so; human life tz a larger thing than the theatre; 
there is a gulf—seldom bridged over—between the literary 
drama and the majority of popular plays; but none the less 
there p mechanical tricks of the playwright’ are artistic 
conditions of a play. Nobody understood this better than 
Shakespeare. The tencing-scene in * Hamlet’ would not have 
heen introduced if his mediam had been narrative instead of 
dramatic, The moonlit close of ‘The Merchant of Vi , 
the masque interlude in ‘Henry the Eighth,’ are additional 
instances. That is indeed the force of the strong play; owing 
to the frontiers of theatrical presentation, it is able to concentrate 
the irony of life, to focus fate, better than any consecutive 
chronicle. It is a peep into the heart of things with Titanic 
moments ; its exsence is momentary. What we wantis not more 
dramatic literature, it is better plays. As Mr, Matthew Arnold— 
himself cited by Mr. Jones—has pointed out, the lack of homo- 
geneity in our modern society is the main obstacle. We are 
com, ively of common causes, of shared interests, of 
pervading ideals; we li an era of uniform, rather than of 
uniformity. But our defects should not blind us to the merits 
of any play which holds the mirror upto nature for its generation 
with fidelity, and « submission to the mandates of the craft. 
‘The Robertsonian drama isa salientexample. There is nothing 
soul-compelling about Robertson; he does not dwell with the 
emarals; but he will live longer than Mr. Jones, though be 
is neither analytical nor inspiring. His ten-cup-nnd-saucer 
genre is true to the trite life of the Fifties. There isa theatrical 
‘conciseness in his contrast between respectability and Bohemia, 
between the comme il faut and the comme il veut; he accepts the 

f art; he is the Trollope of the theatre, Trollope 
is one thing and Shakespeare another, bat far better Trollope 
than, shall wo say, Balwer-Lytton. 

"Ne autor ultra crepidam is an excellent motto for the stage, 
And this is why a recent French critic, M. Filon, discussing 
the contem| drama in the Heoue des Mondes, devotes 
most careful attention to Robertson. Ino ing Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Pinero he is less successful, because his tests do not so readily 
aeply. ‘The French havea keen instinct for the theatre; perliay 

is 
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and against his mistaken identification of this contempt with the 
immanenee of a literary flavour. We have also sought to record 
our sense that this New Drama is, in its aims and claims, no 
newer than that of the sixteenth century. But we fully appre- 
ciate the justice of many of his pronouncements, though we could 
have wished them to have been advanced in a style less like 
that of the Boanerges. His conviction that the stage should 
throb to every pulse of contemporary life and should reflect 
it more i tly and intensely, that types are to be eschewed 
and individualization pursued ; his dislike of the stage-soliloquy 
as unreal and uninspiriting; bis discrimination between the bare 
skeleton of realism and the flesh and blood of character ; his 
wholesome repudiation of the sordid and hysterical, —commend 
themselves to every judgment except that of some dramatic 
critics, So does his desire that we hould be rightly amused. 
*E havo fonght,’ he writes, ‘for a jition of the distinction 
hetween the art of the droma on the one hand and popular amuse- 
ment on the other, and of the greater pleasure to be dorived from the 
Betas sate goes at lee exoymedtt pe atvay ae Tar bo 
to vo ir enjoyment; yot all m ne 
to show them how it may bo increased, . . ave svar Bier 
‘liberal or sour or churlixh to anything except vulgarity, imbecility, 
insincority,and putridity ; to these I have indeed boon venomous, bat 
never to mere fun and nonsense,’ 


We trust that we are neither vulgar, imbecile, insincere, nor 
putrid, that so we may escape the venom of Mr. Jones ; but here 
again, on this vory question of theatrical pleasure, we are con- 

ined to point out that same slipshod looseness of thought 
which constantly vitiates his argaments. His chief postulate 
is the following :— 

‘A play should never bo mistaken for real life’ And hoe 
thos = ‘All art that doceives you into taking it for nature 
itself is inforior and comparatively worthless. I lately saw a drawing 
of Turner's, called “Llanthony Abboy.” Frail and beautiful, lilo 
the ghost of that dead faith that built it, sequestered and decaying 
liko ith own religion, amidst the boundless disintograting forces of 

nature, the abbey rose under the éverlasting hills, smitton 
‘with an unearthly loveliness, consecrated afrosh with those gloama 
‘that never fell upon sea or land, a spectre, an exhalation, a painter's 
dream of the soene {t was supposed to realize. It wax one of the most 
transeripts from nature that I have ever looked upon. Bat 
ath ee ‘wae not two feot squaro; you could never mistake 
it for a real abbey and real hills,’ 
nd be then 


to contrast the banality of a panorama of 
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aroused, ani your hissing would imply u condemnation of them quite 
ease haat Goce tetincs wreeta te eoton TBA sich tinia yore 0d 


® villain his well applaud him as vi; et 
think is etre str aed eer show tik yor rams 
is sufficiently advancad, and your dramatic gotarsas) wafll- 


apart from both, und with the omnipetouce of w potter 
over his clay inoulds, an Othello and an Ingo, « Rosalind and a 
Macbeth, o Satan “fp 





sympathetic ebullitions, therefore human nature is wrong. 
Tom Jones's Partridge isan idiot, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's 
dramatic educator a wiseacre. The audience is to identify 
itself with the author, and not with his work. Unless we are 
to laugh, weep, and be indignant in the playhouse, why should 
it exist at all? And why, in the name of all that is rational, 
should Mr. Jones, simply because he discerns that applause 
and the reverse generally direct themselves to the persons and 
not to the spirit or style, exact a chastened council of moral 
and literary censors at a firstenight performance? If this 
unwished-for consummation were ever attained, all we can 
safely predict is that many more plays would be damned than 


are at wt. The error springy from an undue exaltation of 


themsclves, We will accept Mr. Jones's morality, but not his 
Togic ; and it is a pity that so much single-hearted yehemence 
should ms be expended in advocating a contention which refutes 
tse! 
Another pet pretension of Mr. Jones for the New Drama is 
feabe aboot « tingle with passion, 
*Oar drama,' to quote him anew, ‘is just now ina state of 
transition; it is popular with the masses ox a recreation and # 
‘but it has not won for itself @ steadfast position as an art, 
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passionate is always pressing this text into prominence, But 
the fountains of contemporary life are not exhausted by Mrs. 
Ebbsmiths and Rebellious Susans, These have their niche, it 
is true, but there are other altarsin the temple. Why do not the 
‘Pineros and the Joneses manifest an equal compression of feverish 
energy in icting the love of an ordinary man for an ordinary 
woman? Obviously, because the commonplace romances of 
life, like Mrs. Primrose’s wedding-gown, wear better than they 
look; and so the extraordinary must be ransacked for author 
| and audience to vent their exorbitant ‘passion.’ And yet the 
a Spectator loves to contemplate conventional courtships, 
| so that the teacup-and-saucer school has its practical vindication. 
Even Mr. Pinero’s ‘Sweet Lavender’ itself appertains to this 
achool, And when we ore reminded that the ‘littlenesses of 
social life’ lend themselves to traditional monotony, 
| we would uire, the unique chara 
Jones's own plays? Are not his deacons and 
and vi: ies, rascals and humbugs and prigs, ancient 
friends, not always in a new dress? Mr. Pinero ies we shall 
shortly sec, on a much lofticr pedestal, His newest women are 
Bo conventional types; but his pompous parvenus, i 
and tleney youths about town, and his invariable mutual frie 
himself borrowed from the French comedy—tend ominously 
to repent themselves ; the audience expects them. 
© But what is more significant and far 
the New Drama is that this passion for p speak, 
| Bas brought the psychology of the feminine into glaring relief 
both in literature and on the stage, so that the modern play and 
| the modern novel are women's plays and women’s novels, while 
| the study of the masculine degenerates by comparison, But 
‘We shall return to these topics when we investigate the plays 
themselves. All that we need here urge on the New Dramatist 
is that’ ” may become as uninteresting as placidity ; that 
Naomi Tighe's love-making, for instance, is far more poetical 
‘than Mrs. Ebbsmith’s, because the one is alive in mininture, the 
‘other is a morbid curiosity dragged from a psychological museum, 
‘There are «matic dead-levels which are repugnant; bat there 
re also neurotic heights from which a prying gaze should be 
notwithstanding the rays of self-sacrifice which may 
their mists. We are not protecting the young person 
img exceedingly well able to protect herself; certainly, 
a mock Milles ; but, on the other band, let us 
net the prosaic mock-immodesty that mas- 
the thin and chilly mantle of scientific 
stead of passion? Mr, Jones had written 
222 ‘intensity,’ 
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literature ; didactic treatises are rarely literature. We may, 
tae Peconic thing with safety. For a book “ justify 
rH it must possess inherent s/yle; and m play 
wright’s work must do so in double measure, pba its we 
can tell us nothing of his characters that they do not speak 
themselves; he is at the mercy of actors who can only express the 
literary quality through the style which distinguishes their parts. 
More than this: the drama as literature demands a constant 
di of style; each character should sound its own timbre 
asthe author's, In other literature this is otherwise, The 
novelist’s dialects differ, but his own voice is their accompani- 
ment; his libretto follows his music, and the music is his style. 
The lack of such harmony in divergence is the main drawback, 
we consider, to Sheridan's plays; so literary are they that all 
his characters speak thesamelanguage—the language of Sheridan, 

Tn addressing ourselves, therefore, to our task, we shall start by 

whether the works before us exhale this scent of style. 

Style would at any rate form one of their credentials to be 
| entitled literary ; without style they cannot be so classed. 

And let us be frank at the outset. Herr Sudermann is adramatic 
and theatrical stylist; so, ina marked degree, is Mr. Pinero ; but 
not so Mr. Jones. His tones lack modulation ; he has no way 
with him indistinguishable from another's, In so saying, we 
do not wish er his real abilities, bis broad sense of 
humour, thoughtfulness, sympathy not without insight, striki: 
skill, and unflagging tadeatry, His diction ie \Ieqeare 
‘but its eloquence is of the redundant order immortalized by 
‘Mr. Matthew Arnold in ‘Friendship’s Garland’: ‘Delicacy! 
Surely I have heard that word before. Yes, before L knew 
Sala, before 1 wrote for that infernal paper, before I called 
Dixon's style “lithe and sinewy.”’ And so it happens that, 
aboot steeped in the Elizsbethan drama, although 
mi and earnest, be lacks that severe taste, those notes of 
nicety and distinction, without which style is impossible, In- 
spiration of ides is his in abandance, but his expression of ideas 
is cheap and second-rato.* We will judge him by his best. In 
that interesting and successful play of ‘Judah,’ the hero, o 

fasbti 


















method ystic of the Welsh bills, thus avows his love 

for i Dethic, the miracle-monger :— 
“‘Llove you. ee daring to say it, Tm mud to of 
Seiteass low you, rahvevenaréaly of this world at all. 1 bat 
. instance in Mr. Tones" ‘of what wo havo termacd 
Fern Wis the hoe 0 Gettane wo teak 9 aang ia 
7 but it is opparoatly trom 6A Won, 
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“No, my friend, I don't it it, bat I feel + Lloll as it 
Sofa wvusas bath; ft tall o soft and "The vapour of ald 


Ihave breathed it in, My hoart in liko mC! 
* Garteslanbo," all moonshine, betrothal, subniterns and the rest of 
4s. But the lovely thing is, I know it is only a game Tenn toss it 
‘away Hko a child doos hor dolls and return to my old solf afrosh.” 

And the pastor, some little time afterwards, thus permits his 
own hidden sorrow to illomine, as by a flash of lightning, the 
ehasm between her self-renlization and his self-suppression : 

+ Yes! it's trae—I've bad to—to kill—much of—myself—of my 
soul. Iam at rest now, but my repose ia that of the dead. And, 
when you stood bofore me eatery ta sons peated a sour, mins 
fores, four grandeur, Lo sysoll i 6 Wl mi 
Pee ees ba entered aux tv erp it aoa foo late 

Here, too, is the true ring, ‘The feelings are complex ; their 
‘expression simple and restrained. Mr. Pinero’s is a lighter 
style than Herr Sudermann’s, That of the one is a scimitar, 
‘that of the other a broadsword ; but their weapons are each of 
tempered steel. Indeed, in our judgment, both ‘Heimat’ and 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ deserve to rank with the best of 
contemporary fiction; we believe that they will live as litora- 

ture even when they may have ceased to be performed as plays. 
But the two com of these chefs-d'auvre are a bead and 
shoulders taller A oe their compeers, If Mr, Jones's test of a 
play, the test whether it will act and read, were true, his own 
plays would not stand it, Our contention has been that his 
test is too that you may get good dramatic literature 
which is not'n good play, and a good play which is not 
literature at all. And, appraised from our standpoint, Mr. 
Jones has given the world some excellent plays, He has a 
quick instinct for dramatic situation; he is no mere journey= 
man; his romance is wholesome, his reverence devoid of cant; 
he handles unconventional subjects, but, despite bis own 
theories, with a conventional touct nd though he often fi 
_ to rise to the possibilities of his situations, the sit 
"generally excellent, His plays profess to be serious, and 
suggestive studies of modern life, In ‘Judah’ he idealizes the 
sane, of faith and impostare which is ruthlessly 
a M, Zola in * Lourdes.’ The ‘ Crusaders’ afforded 
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Masqueraders,’ which tries to anatomize the idea a 
sermon on infatoation ; ‘ Rebellious Susan’ and ¢ 

of the Philistines" are social eee le oe 
versatile, progressive ; everywhere he is for expan: 

is not eapeel and he cannot escape from himself, The feet 
is, his calibre is melodramatic; a sort of pulpit 
is his perpetual note. His plays are melodramas 
Jectualized. Their persons are deficient in : 
His fiery flights after modern life nnd modern 
often render him fantastic without being ae s 
characters especially are constantly ridiculous t 
intended to be ical. Mr, Jones belabours 

Brixton and Little Bethel with inate ee a 

are those of Mr. Matthew Arnold, bat his volee is th: h 
Spurgeon. Notwithstonding bis rather strident scorn for the 
idols of the market-place, he virtually bows down before them, 
He falls between the two stools of enlightened culture and 
vulgar energy. He is indiscriminate; above all, he is net 
creative. Judah is his nearest approach to a— bet 
Philos Inglefield ix only a theory incarnate; bis prige— | 
ospecially—are amusing, but they are caricatures, sara 

He persistently copies books rather than men. His sentiment 
incessantly reminds us of the penny If Mr. Jones 
had not read so much and stage-theorized so ly, we cannot 
help thinking that he would have proved a better student of 
Le nature, Are s . 

e on to Mr. Pinero—the greatest au 
master areceainass moments. Mr. Pinero ix perma ata 
creative, Inthe first place, he has invented = mew form of — 
drama. Penetrated with the conviction—the same conviction 
which dominated the abethan drama—that loo 
an amalgam, not a mould, that the purely tragic and 
purely comic are alike unnatoral, he oanifen ie live of 
naturalizing farce. The conventional farce has al * 
pliant medium for the playwright, because its | 
easily conformed to our theatrical limits. 
eet nat little selection to fall into stage-perspective; 
any climax will serve where only the unexpected is expected; 
Sar auilieoa will never be ceatankean while 
Farce is a sort of rough-and-rendy satire, the 
the practical joke. It bears about the ee 




























horseplay does to wit, But Mr. Pinero is 
ambitious, He perceived that the ordinary farce was | 
obstacle to the education of an audience. It occu 
that a whimeical irony wight with advantage | 
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and so he inaugurated this departure with a scries beginning 
with ‘The * in 1885, and culminating in ‘The 
Cabinet Mini: in 1890, His method has been to make 
ridiculous situations the outcome of character instead of rice 
wersd ; the result is a genre of ironic pathos. At first the 
audience of the Court Theatre laughed st the incidents, but 
resented the pathos. Mr. Pinero, however, habituated them 
with painstaking persistence, and ‘The Cabinet Minister’ was 
an unqualified success. The Cockney money-lender, and the 
uncouth Laird with his canny yet sentimental mother, Mr. 
‘Lebanon and the Macphails, are troe creations ; to have 
made both the guests of Lord Dramdurris well illustrates the 
irony of the New Farce. ‘There is one passage we cannot 
refrain from citing ns a tribute to Mr. Pinero's laconic origin 
ality. It is from the ballroom conversation in the last act 
between the Honovrable Mrs, Gaylustre, * joo 
widew-adventaress,and sister to Lebanon, with The Macphail :— 
* Mra. G. Thon why hide your light at Ballocheevin ? 
*M. Well, the Macphails have lived thero since clevon hundrod 


“Mra @. How romantic! 

* M. So mother’s fast got out of tho Sagioe ‘moving. 

* Mre. G. Charming attachment to an old homo, 

‘MM. Ayo, it’s old, It hasn't bocn paporod and dono up since 
Robert Bruce stayed with us. 

* Mra. G. Robert Braco! 

‘mM. a a ae from a Sat till Mi , I'm thinking. 

‘ Mra. G. must bo a logond attached to every stono of 





iu. 

*M, Aye, it’s interesting, bat it requires paporing. I'm go tired 
tire Bai you Tove the ho vast, ovorwhelmi 

* Mra, G. Bat you love the ro; ‘country, the vast, olming 
hills, and tho placid lochs? eee 

* BL. Mother's been tolling you that, 

ooh true? a 

$ ‘m just w my native sconery. 
~ <Dirs, G. But what aboot the misty charms of Hen Machty ? 
we Tavs an awfully damp place. That's where I caught my 

ol 

“Mrs, G. And tho gray shore of Loch-na-Doich? Your mothor 
says you adore it, 

“M. Bh, Tum sick of Loch-na-Doich, 

* Mre. G, And your foot don't acho to pross the hoathor ? 

°M. tabieet thoy're on tho heather my foot ache. It's poor 

er! 

*Mrt.'G. Phen you don't watch tho sun iso from tho jaggod 

summit of Benna-fechan / 
ML. Counenivody~ 


= a». 
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og Coumingly) Bh but T do vuoughy every day wear Tae at 


‘Mrs. G. Bat why ? 
«MM, To got away from mother.’ 


This, to our thinking, is admirable. There is 
there is nuance both of character and of style; it ; 






“Lady Bountiful,’ all display his gentle attitude 
His whole earlier group of dramas, widely 
literary power, in adequacy, all 
int echo of Cervantes, something ol 
Pinero. He treats the Quixotic lovingly even when eae 
at its blunders, 2 


great dramatist. 
and of angels, and Jacked this kind of charity, it 
remnin a tinkling cymbal. It is the Shaaaseat ts BALI OE 
that has caused Mr, W. 8. Gilbert, our modern 
often to mise the mark, in the teeth of his m: 
ifts, constantly misay iated, and his perfect 
Rcnitans of his EAR its presence in 
quality has enabled inferior playwrights—Mr, J. M, 
example—to be tem, ssful. wil 
much to moralists who forgive. The one dose fn 
will swallow is the unadulterated vinegar of human 
But Mr, Pinero did not rest satished with the naturalizat 
of farce. He resolved to naturalize tragi-comedy. | 
Ibsen had meanwhile been read, and even acted, ia 
With Ibsen's plays we do not intend to deal, 
is their influence rather than their achievements 
endure, Wedo not beliove that his plays thomas ss ela 
Norwogian psychology is neurotic and 
Drama is to succeed, it can afford to be prs 
always offend against our canon of the a 0 
the drift of audiences is to be, in the main, 
hopeful. The plant of Ibsenism refuses to be accel 
its aroma is garlic, Ibsen's persons are dingy 
His frowsy Bacchantes, his petty Lotharios, 
hia rustic orgies are those of intoxicated 
manipulation and conspicuovs intensity © 
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redeem the sordid monotony of his milieu, He is the Teniers 
of the drama, and not, az a coterie believe, ite Rembrandt, 
But he isawakening. He stirs the stage to re-echo the soul and 
the contemporary movements thnt agitate it, unhampered by the 
“lived-happy-ever-alterwards’ mode of ‘reconciliation’ He 
anatomizes such hysterical character as he affecte with the 
microscope. He bas given us the soul en déshabille, eminently 
the spasmodic female soul, He has brought the ‘sex problem” 
into prominence. 

Now, here, as we have before remarked, is n main moderna 
opportunity for * passion,’—not for the ‘high passions and high 
actions’ of Milton ; but for passion of a sort and, under healthier 
pos ties, of a fine sort; and so Mr, Pinero haa been 
attracted towards the same problem, But, from the outset, he 
approached it differently. Ibsen was the impetus, but not the 
inspiration. Mr. Pinero touches the theme with severity, we 

almost said with austerity. He employs, at any rate in 
‘The Profligate” and ‘The Second, Mrs. uy a whole- 
safeguard of 
theatrical annity, never quite forsakes him, ‘The Profligate? 
was tentative and half a failure, because, in the ru, enrnost- 
ness of his purpose, Mr. Pinero neglected both grace and 
harmony, dialogue shows less style than any other of his 
plays. The incidents are crude, and the motives ill-proportioned 
to the situations. In his vehement eagerness to prove that the 
reformed rake makes the worst husband, he exaggerates both 
his villain’s offence and his heroine's revulsion, The delinquent 
himself is of the hectic description, one of the men ‘whose 
natures are like bright colours’—a prototype of Lucas Cleeve 
in * The Notorious Mrs. Ebbamith,’ and even his remorse and 
Tepentance leave a maudlin taste behind them. His minor 
society characters are secondhand, drawn from Dickens rather 
than from personal observation ; types to which Mr. Pinero in 
his earlier day experience was democratically prone. ‘The 
whole drama is laboured without being elaborate, ill-digested, 
neither a good a play nor a good story, But it was a bridge to 
the “Second Mrs, ‘Tanqueray,’ both for author and audience, 
and we only regard it in the Tight of a parenthesis. 

In ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ we have the finest 
English play given us for at least two generations. Familiarity 
awith it only eabances our admiration. By virtue of its depth 
and height, its balance, its reality restrained by art, its terse 
intensity of style, its rhythm modulated to its meaning, 
it towers above the Victorian, and even measures itself 
with the Elizabethan, drama. The petulant Paula, like the 
m Fampetioon, 
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imperious Cleopatra, falls into the mire, not because she is 
ct or eetfag, bat because her fitful being is rebellious and 
undisci pli ay ‘There in nothing of the * Lady of 
the Camellias’ about Paula Ray ; she is so areal flower, nor 
disearded plaything. She is a living, loveable woman who bas 
never learaed the lesson of patience or obedience. inn 
aspirations which raise her so immensurably above a 
Tenly @iryed (whices the.ulga abated Sool seae eee 
black category) bring about the beer pete Sone 
the heavenly, but the earthy around and within 
down, And the ararnedee himself is re 
charm. Not one ugly blot which she herself pee 
bemoans is slurred over or veneered, The environment 
style compose a background et to the central 
Aubrey Tanqueray ix par excellence the good fri i 

tient, sanguin Disp jinted by his first matriseer eae 
a oses, despoiled of his dengbier by the conaDeey 

to belread this woman whom he adm| ee) 
* be rescued, and he dares conventionality. w: 
definnce ; but be is afraid that his friends may loon Sieve 
cannot therefore com pletely sacrifice conventional 
and when Fate summons back the daughter he adores, 
doom ani his bride's is sealed, Ellean’s unmerciful parity, 


sottishness: of 


—all, as lights a 
inevitable climax. 
the cramped devel 


pe again entered panes another gate,’ *She could 
easily enough—but me! ‘That's just a woman, } and ‘1 
fruit when it's expensive,’ look both before and | - 
final duologue between Aubrey and Paula is really 
in meaning and rhythm :— 

‘Aubrey. You're frightened to-night; this 
frightened you} ot that sort of ogi ly to ’ 
world isn’t quite so small ne oll thot, a 
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“Poulo, Isn't it? ies lye rea cisianes ch Soca a Nc 
wo carry within onrsolves—tho distancos that separate husbands und 
‘wivos for ingtance ; aud so it'll bo with us, Yon'll do your bost— 
oh! I mow that! You're follow. But cireumstauces will 
be too for yon in the mark my words. 

‘ 





‘hate paint and dye and thoso mesos, but, by and by, I drift tho 

yy Scot peal raeede page nee And thea, somo 
an ® queer fantastic light mt ni; 

matte Gia elas aE die’ inulin, Skat ee imredatitie nis eat 


physical repulaion forcos on mon and women will come to oud 
eth im 

- . I——! 

*Paula, You'll see me then at last with othor e's ; 
you'll sce mo just as your daughter doos now, ax all e 


> Ps 
my cheeks Eee ae ruddlod. 


GUE shout! I know itt now it! (Ho te ofll ating woring 
Sarwar se rocks her ton fro ain in.) On! Aairoy! 
* Aubrey. Paulat ing to comfort her. 
DRC MEAT occies wor eck to ed 

Bead wpm his choulder\? 


yp to-night [laying her 


Paraphrase this into Elizabethan or into Greek iambics, 
and it would be certainly called ‘elousical? 

We have dilated thus much because we fancy that this drama’s 

is insufficiently accredited. An exceptional actress 
and a risky theme are presumed to have given it a cachet, On 
its first publication in print we remember to have perased a 
supercilious diatribe in a leading journal. It is well that it hay 
been published, so that we may at last boast of at least one fine 
addition to our dramatic literatare, 

But Mra Tanqueray has been lately succeeded by ‘The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsunit ' In our opinion the successor is not 
so much « falling off as a falling away. It is an apostasy, The 
sex problem could scarcely be attacked twice running by the 
same band with equal strength ; but the root of our disapgoiat~ 

ail OETA 
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as 


was ine Hosea! ari 
wrongly. Mrs. 
re thea Me Las! 
thought that, in this 5) 
Phryne, and the woman who would ab be a wi 
asa t to the woman who cannot dats 
will. Agnes Ebbsmith is a sort of 
craft, Theoretically, she flouts the 
cally, she is forced into its gradual 
herself. ‘The dramatic process is to us 
arise through a self-confessed failure, Mrs. Tan 
from aspiration ; Mrs. Ebbsmith from degradation, 
of unmarried comradeship with Lucas Cleeve is 
from the moment when she ejaculates, ‘My sex bas fi 
out.’ That ie a moment unfit, in our judgment, for 
RE and it exacts a story so revolting 

‘inst the play, The a drama is stall of 
waking is some happy turns, but the su 


either. i en nor ata relevant. The Duke of : 


is our old friend the cynical nobleman; the two p 
excess stagey ; and the Venetian ‘attendants 
Ollendor |. Lucas Cleeve himself is one of those 
men who so often emasculate our modern gly. 
would, of course, rejoin ee seas eee 

which the Ebbsmiths of this world are attracted, 

an additional argument against the Ebbsmiths The 
male is seldom interesting a1 ver desirable. < 
bel vee be is peculiarly characteristic of our 

from the ‘ wornan’ 


triumph, and, we 

eats a i eneaeare aa 
would 5) it for the stage; there is nol 
after Der scene. And further, Agnes is ia 
without being passionate. The sole dramatic 

“at social ee would have been passion. The 
in revolt, the blue stocking misbehaved, Girton’ 
not only propriety but the propricties. We wot 
Pinero most sarong} yy if hie coming dramas are to b 
to eschew the sex problem per se, still 
humdrom England, and in a century *wh 
Hardy; ‘sordid ambition is be mestet passion thi 
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taking the time-honoured place of love.’ There is the passion 


of the gambler, and there is the whole gamut of ambition on 
which to ring the changes, There is moreover the fine theme 
of passion repressed—a theme delicately handled by Mr. 
releesy: Hope in his novel of * Father Stafford.” Bat, should 
Mr. Piero still harp on the marriage-string, surely there must 
‘be some cases where the man as well (or as ill) as the woman 
discovers too late that his union is ill-assorted, and yet can be 
magaanimous enough to bear and forbear; where the man 
moreover has fibre, and is no mere bundle of nerves for th 
woman w play with. And then there is also the Leitmotif 
of duty—in itself a sort of ethical passion—which beckons the 
dramatist to a long vista of stirring conflicts and strange 
surprises. There are further the passions of past ages and 
remote careers. In any event, whatever passion be tackles 
next, ion he must have, let love of some sort be its founda- 
tion. On no account let in be treated to a vixen of the 









to progress; we cannot doubt that; and it is just because we 
rate him so highly, that we here tender him our candid 
criticism. 

We cannot close without « cursory mention of Sudermann—a 
novelist who is now devoted to drama, Two only of his three 
blished plays are known to us, ‘Die Ebre” and ¢ Heimat! 
intensely human, deeply philosophical, keenly incisive, he is 
yet never untheatrical, [is character-paintings are stage-por- 
traits par excellence. His technique is old, but his colvuring is 
new. ‘Die Ebre’ is am essentially German play. It emphasizes 
the false codes of honour in joved castes of Berlin society. 
‘The hero, son of an employé in a prosperous manufactory, has 
heen educated by his chief, dispatched to India, and crowned with 
ial success, He returns home, warm with unspoiled 
affection for his humble relations, only to ver that his pot 
sister is pursuing an intrigue with his principal's dissipated and 
soobbish son. The striking feature of the story is that the 
injored parents acquiesce, and are actually anxious to receive 
money asa recompense. The vignette of the artisma interior 
contrasted with that of the plutocrat is disagreeably forcible; but 
the climax is lame and tame—a marriage between the hero and 
his employer's noble-minded daughter, ‘The action is Jaboure 
but fi purpose,—olten violent, never trivial. The style is 
pithy but unadorned; the staging, awkward but effectiv 
_ It Gs in ‘Heimat,’ however, that Herr Sudermann suddedty 
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their * .' There is nothing of Norwegian dnsenis7| or 
heredity, nothing of the hospital about j,nor is there 
anything of Sarah Grand’s ¢bald-headed man with a past’ in 
the aspect of Von Keller, who has throughout his life been the 
same whited sepalchre; he plays indeed a most subsidiary 
part, ont on only accentuates the ideals of Magda and of her 
‘The true antiti is between these and that of the 
tor's compromising tolerance. We must be contented with 
excerpts to point this antithesis. ‘Ideas of the period!” 
Fejoins the father to Von Keller, who praises” his ideal of 
“authority,” 
a ienn of He, pesto Ha, ha! what are thoy? pomienhe 
gly homesteads where brave soldiers are reared for their 
monarch, and modest brides for them. You'll hoar no fuss there 
about heredity, no its about existence or the rights of indi- 
ey poe are enacted there, The idens of the peri 
muy go to the dovil, and yet here the blood and sinew of the 
Fatherland are at peace, Look at this particular home: no luxury, 
scarcoly so-called good tasto, faded draporice, doal furniture, woodon 
fictnres, Tat you havo only to wats tho exnsotemiing in throngh 
white curtains on all’ our littsr to fool a voice whieperings 
* Happiness dwells here.” 

And Magda thus turns on Von Keller, who professes to 
repent his past indiscretion. 

*H'm. I don’t reproach you. Nay ‘moro, I'l oxplain why U'm 
netoally to you. Livan s'nilgserasehal cease njoying 
its ion like an escaped moukey. You mado moa woman. 
All that T havo attained in cay art, all oy personal capabilities, aro 
due to you. My soul was like in tho collar horo when J 
Sa ascii d lor on cli -Ziclian haro thet waa loth fo, xigolilec bacweat 
my father could not bear ita music. My soul used to be just such a 
cellared Molin harp. Through you it was abandoned to the starm, 
and the storm hos p! on it to distraction—tho wholo gamut of 
wensations that traneform us women into complote human beings— 
love, hate, hunger for revenge, thirst for renown Cpringing up) ae 
want—want—want, thrice I repent want; and 1) 
hottest, tho holicat focling of all, tho loye of a mother for child, 
Tam your debtor for that also.’ 


And, finally, the following is from the interview between 
and the pasion when he—the silent lover, for xofusing 
whom she was originally sent out of her home—strives to 
Sslace her to marry the fiber of her child ;— 
Doar Miss la, thore ie an hour for almost ne 
broken, vist life must be picket up and coal 
‘have learned this lesson; it is your turn uow. 
1 't do thie ; I won't do it, 
5 ir * Boater. 
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oxic tergad pind himself—a symbol of true Chris- 
the sham Christianity around him 


preciates her self-realizing cnergy the 
a= Te Is a work of ae 






ere Piet ber his subject is more it 
the massiveness of Gothic Bere Mr 
of Arabesque fancy. But the two dissimilar dramas 
agree in thi ey are exceptional, 

‘To epitomize the issue of our investigations, What is new 
in Drama is neither ite machinery nor its theories, 
It resides in its ‘modernity '—its determination to mirror the 

tions of modern existence. *Sensatio 


gaps and breaks than by speeches sumeringirnes 
as was the Elizabethan, @ cosmopolitan drama 
distinction, however, of self-consciousness. Science 
it, foreing us to think before we feel, and making the ve: 
characters analyse themselves, oy 
Whore then, to close with our opening quotations, is Mr, 
Jones's ‘National Drama’? | * Pat into connection with all that 
yital and preservative of English life,’ where is his ‘atmo- 
* of literary pars? If we have ie bevel anything, it is that 
we must no longer ho; pe for a school of national dramatists; 
there is no point at union for a ‘school’; the ‘national’ 
recedes before the peepshow of the soul. But this peepshow 
thas, as we have seen, its limits. By pete then, we ee 
nd ocensionally great dram: 
Nay more. “ life 


fresh. ing and colouring, like the ohne 
‘alse tha idyll of Here Sudermann. 


with sh 
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But honest! workmanship and healthy purposes are 
vital than showy pretensions to literary immortality, " 
an age of diffusion; in taste, in education, in culture. | 
are far fewer bank-notes and much more small th 
heretofore, Let us see to it, that our small ) is truly 
minted and never counterfeit. ‘There will be no inating ee 
bank-note when it flutters in our hands, But elij idl coin 
abound for our small change. Above all, do not let us, how 
sincerely, delude ourselves into calling a new 
a sovereign, Do not Jet us term a molodrama a * 
comedy of types one of character. For 
comedies of types there is, we repeat, useful room im 
world. We need never despise our farthings, And 
‘“atudies of character,’ human nature was never so 
ately brieae: eb ral sprees teal nae Ie 
i n. The wonder is not that we have so much, butso 
little of it now on the stage, And the reason ia | 
of theatrical boundaries, our three walls of the stage, ify | 
make the characterization of modern context immensely: 
and, if discarded, transform the so-called * character e a 
merely artificial type-writing. "a 
We give Mr. Jones every credit for sincerity and for energ 
but the old Arabian fable is true. It was easy to conju 
genius out of the bottle, but to win him back again 
the magic of Solomon, These cloudy and somewhat bly 
theories, these children of the mist, are deftly enough releused 
from the durance of art-condensation, As the giants hover 
above us, they fascinate by their vague grandeur, — w 


we want to fill our bottle with genius again, we are drive 
own that, though the genius, of course, transeends the 
is amuch more tractable familiar spirit when « 


and stoppered, 
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Ant, VIL—1. Report of the Tenth Indian National Congress at 
Madraz, Calcutta, feos. , 
2. The oer Princes of India. By W. Lee Warner, CS1. 


London, 1894. 
8. The Flower of Forgiveness, and other Stories, By Bora 
Annie Steel, London, 1894. 


WO different schools of politicians advocate two different 
mothods of governing India, One is content to look for 
ion of the country in the peaceful evolution of the 
pen order of things. The other, represented by the Indian 
jational Congress and the Radical Past in the House of 
Pusan) wishes to remodel the Indian Government on the 
basis of the advanced political ideas of Western civilization. 
In order to weigh fairly these conflicting views, it will be 
necessary to arrive at some conclusion as to what the natives of 
India really think of the way in which Baier governs them. 
We must, however, never forget that in Indin no community of 
race, language, or religion exists, and that the idea of political 
combination is most imperfectly developed, It is an axiom, 
which necessarily forms the foundation of all enquiries on 
Indian subjects, that ‘India is not one nation but many,” 

There ars the following classes to be considered : those which 
have assimilated education on Western methods, the Inndholders, 
the warlike tribes, and the cultivators of the soil, who alone 
comprise 90 per cent, of the population. The opinion of the 
class first named expresses all that can be called ‘public 
opinion’ in the sense that it is enunciated ny political lenders, 
and represented by the public press. The Bengalees, the 
Mabratta Brahmins, and the Parsees are the most highly 
educated classes of India in Western learning; they are 
indeed the only classes in which English education bas made 
much progress. Keenly interested in politics, they are to a 
certain extent accustomed to act together. Their bond of 
union is English education, in which there is therefore ‘a 
germ of national organization.’ Education has spread among 
the educated classes a lively sense of the benefits to come from 
the English connexion and of the amenability of the British 
Government to political pressure. Babu Surendranath Banerjee 
at the Congress of 1858 asked :— 


"Ta it for ono momont to bo snpposod that wo have become ao 
and have taken such utter leave of our senses as not to soe 
awe owe all me -posscss—our position and our prostige—to the 


“Tae 
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behind the French Assembly stood an united nation, while the 
Indian Congress has not and never can have this support, 
The theory of the Congress is given in the Report of the 
Madras Congress of 1887, that it is ‘nn assemblage 
of every race, of every creed, of every community, that in the 
segregate compose the population of India, chosen by their 
to represent their views,’ Its declared objects are :— 
*I. The fusion into one national wholo of all tho differont and, 
mntil reeontly, discordant cloments that constitute the population of 


“TI. The gradual regeneration along all Tinos, mental, moral, 
‘social and political, of the nation thus evolved. 
‘IIL, Tho consolidation of tho union between England and India, 
securing the modification of such of its conditions as may be 
unjust or injurious to the latter country.’ 


If the Congress even imperfectly corresponded to this theory 
or even partially realized these objects, we might see in it the 
“portent” in Indian history that its supporters behold. Let 
us apply to the theory the test of experience. 

Te first of the following tables gives the number of delegates 
from each province ; the second divides these delegates according 
to caste or race, 


Yean asp SHAK OF Conutines. 
Prevreces. = 7 7 


1889, | 1802, | 1803, | 31804, 
Calcutta, | Madres. Allahabad. Tembay, | Allahabad, Lahore. | Madras. 
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‘The Gongs of 1885 at Bombay consisted of only 72 
of whom 88 were from the Bombay Presidency, ‘The 

Yigures for the Congresses of 1890 and 1891 are 

in order to avoid the multiplication of statistics. They 
found to confirm the general inferences drawn from the 
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and intensified by the enormous preponderance of delegates 
from the partlenlso, province in which the Congress happens to 
be meeting. 

If the representative system thus breaks down in what may 
‘be considered the simplest part of its machinery, it can scarcely 
he expected to triumph over more complicated and difficult 
details. When so little correspondence is secured between the 
number of delegates and the population by whom they are 
chosen, we should not expect to find that the Congress is 
suceessfal in securing an adequate representation of rival races 
and creeds, Thus, except in 1893, when the Congress met at 
Lahore, the inhabitants of the Punjab, the home of the warlike 
races of India, seem to have taken comparatively little interest 
in its proceedings. Still more marked is the abstention of the 
Mahommedans. They do not support the Congress in anything 
like the ratio of their number to that of the Hindus. According 
to the Census of 1891, there were in British India 49 million 
Mahommedans to 155 million Hindus, Butat Madrasin 1887, 







that the bulk of them 

or pleaders. The public and representative character of the 
/mortings at which these gentlemen were chosen is sometimes 
Lvs to doubt, and they are often quite alien to the places they 
faim to represent. Though 90 per cent. of the population of 
India consist of cultivators of the soil, only 3 out of the 625 
delegates to the Congress of 1892, and, in 1893, L out of 867, 

ar in the list as cultivators by profession. 
wally, if we ask whether the persons represented interest 
thomselves in the Congress or do all that is necessary to make 
it succeed, we find that the first requisites for the success of 
rey ve forms of government are conspicuously absent. 
¢ Report of 1887, by counting the number of persons present 
at the preliminary meetings and composing the associations that 
sent delegates, estimates that ‘about half a million of men 
directly took a part in the elections.’ According to the Report 
of 1888, the number present at Congress meetings, at divi- 
sional hend-quarters, or at minor local meetings, amounted 
Ss 
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to about te names - i sorrel 
mt a num an 
flatore: £6 praehs a population that exceeds 


The Congress Reports note, as a mark of the reverence of 
the le to the Congress, that the women, even in 
ily it as a god under the name of *Kangres,” 
it with offerings. This worship is relied upon by the n 
to ed its rpesalase To us ae tells the — Porgy 
ow uw jorant the masses are 
tiasp which such an eta embodies. ot 


We pass from the composition to the objects of 
‘The first of these is the fusion of di elements i 
national whole. It is difficult to understand in what respe 
institution can really promote this desirable The 
Bhinga, in his ‘Democracy not suited to India,’ j 
that, even if it were poeiisieway the various nations: 
into one, the unwieldy mass thus constituted would not 
preferable to the various elements of which it is as 
none of the elements on which nationality ads could 
possibly be brought into operation, 


The way in which the Con, propose to realize 
second object—the mental and moral regeneration of 
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ingress, and they have 

an almost gratuitous education, at the per > | 
Government Colleges. The Congress wishes to | 
condition, and even to extend it by the entire remission of 

to indigent pupils, Resolution VIII. of the Congress of 

rons as follows :— ’ 

“That it is highly inexpedient, in the present slate of « 

the country, that ‘he Government grants for high o 

in any way bo withdraws ; and, concurring with provi 

this Congress affirias in the most emphatic manner tho i 

increasing tho public orponditure on all branches af, 


Similar Resolutions were adopted in the Congr 
and 1894. What is this but an attempt to make 





‘of classes, who in most instances can well afford 
themselves, a charge on the public funds? 
Towards the mental improvement of their 
adopts the selfish attitude of defend 





‘lity. It has steadily refused to touch any questions of 
ial reform, and this refusal is thus defended :— 


«Those are mattore too delicate for a strangor’s ed tmees 
which must be loft to the guidance of those who alone fully ander- 
ftand them in all their bearings, and which are wholly unsuited for 
discussion in on assombly like this, in which all classes aro intur- 


In pursuance of this policy, the Congress took up a neutral, 
if not an actually fies in attitude towards the agitation 
inst Lord Lansdowne’s Age of Consent Bill, The truth is 
at, whilst the Congress is loth to incur the unpopulari 
likely to result from touching any of these social matters, whic! 
ery loudly for reform, it prefers to aim at cheap popularity 
by turing exclusive attention to politics. Swayed by the 
selfish mt exclusive interests of class and creed, the Congress 
is only another instrument for the perpetuation of evils which 
civilization struggles to remove, To strengthen its influence is 
to build a new barrier to moral and social ress. The trath 
of this statement is emphatically confirmed by what it has left 
undone. In the words of the ‘Times’: 


eee ean ‘caste, tho orueltios of custom, the turbulent 
ambitions of the warlike races, and tho fanatical hatred of crocds and 
sects are things of the past; when the weak are swfo from the strong, 
and when Sore rege do eer ie the piece nt 
jon ani among tho Indian then 
Beat Government may chant its Munc Dimi,” But the evidence, 
both public and private, which reaches us from every Province and 
Native State in India, proves that this time {a atill afar,’ 
It is for its sins of omission, chiefly, that we judge the work 
‘of the Congress adversely. When has it stirred a finger to 
lighten the hardships of caste, or raised a protest against 
the cruelties of custom, or spoken a word to mitigate the 
fanatical hatred of creeds and sects? Even in Madras, the 
favourite seat of the Congress, the Government has to establish 
oe schools for the outcast Pariah race, because parents of 
@ higher castes will not allow their children to attend school 
if Pariah boys are admitted. Pariah boys are also rigorously 
from the great Hindu educational institution in 
Madras, Pachappo’s College. Is not this an eloquent commen- 
tary on the claim of the Congress to call itself national? 
‘Representative of the educated classes, it may, to a certain 
vextent, be; of the masses, no! Its selfish neglect of social 
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classes supported: by British bayonets. “Tommy Atkins is to be 
¢arefully retained in the country to prevent what would happen 
if the Bengulces tried to assert the supremacy of intellect over. 
the warlike races, without the much-abused English being present 
to keep the Pathan and the Ghoorkha in check. 

Here again the Congress is working in the interests of the 
classes against those of the masses, The * Homeward Mail’ of 
August 13, 1894, quotes « petition to Parliament from the 
Pariah community of Southern India, which amounts to a 
Population of approximately, nine millions, The petition 

ts out that, if more high-caste natives enter the Civil 

vice, it will only increase their pons of exercising caste 
tyranny. The Pariah community desire no change, and are 
well content to be ruled by Europeans, 

Very few resolutions of the Congress directly affect the 
condition of the masses. Perhaps the most important are those 
which refer to the Forest Laws and the income-tax. On the 
first of these points a change. hag been made. An order has 
been issued by the Indian Government to its Forest officials, 
the spirit of which is that the forests were made for man, not 
man for the forests. The business is not to be exclusively 
eonducted with an eye to profit, The foreste have been 
classified, and only those which contain valuable timber are to. 
be managed on strictly commercial principles, Resolutions 
have been passed by successive Congresses that the minimum 
of taxable incomes should be raised. The demand is based 
a the fact that the average annual income of the population 

India head is estimated to be about 30s,, a8 against 37/. 
in the United Kingdom, It is argued that the present system 
is oppressive, because under it persons only possessing the 
barest necessaries of life have to contribute to the income-tax, 
the minimum being fixed too low. 

‘The ninth resolution of the Congress of 1892, substantially 

at Lahore in 1893, covers wider ground in its advocacy 
of financial changes :— 
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advocacy by My Sy Gutaten teaeaaage ‘The State 
owner of all the land of the country, and the Iand 
the most elastic source of revenue in India. T 


ly divested themselves of the power'o 
in tlle uncer increment’ of the wealth of the lan 
ee ovement of their estates by the construction | 

railroads, The Permanent Settlement failed to 
oo or protection to the tenants; and ever since 18 
ee ly this failure, It 
appear that the Zemindars as a class have pepe 
benefits on the community, in expectation of 7 
land-tax was permanently fixed, or that the bets of th 
Pein pe enda eee hel 

fay hentia Bengal. The great em 
Os have almost entirely been constructed at r 
it is an established fact that: 

of cas less than their 
meets 98 (ue Baphreiaid it would bo! oe 


Government to Tepeat 0 e, which allows: re i 
their fair burden, in other pee cos of the Empire. : 
Other resolutions of are comparatively unis 


int, and require no Sein notice. No one can’ 
mgress for its efforts to remove conditions which ar fi 
opinion, unjust or injurious to Indie. Our condemnation of 
its Eien awe on other gone the Prssparmnen de) 
practice and its professions, on 1] bee! 
and its actainal objects on its preference, in 
and in what it leaves undone, for coe above 
Nowhere are these discrepancies and 
conspicuous than in the methods by which it 
its ends, Professing to desire the consolidation of th 
between England and India, rat apreed brondeast by its 
a spirit of suspicion and discontent among the 
Claiming to have at heart the mental and moral 
India, it does not seruple, for its own polities) 
to the ignorant fanothelent of its fell 
Tho literature of Congress merite x 
known pamphlets are the ‘Congress 
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between Moulvi Fariduddin and one Rambaksh of Kam 










Mr. Home has declared that the political ideas contai 
these ‘are ‘loyal and kindly alike in spirit and in word? 
Let us briefly examine the Dialogue, and see whether we come 
to the game conclusion. It purports to be a comparison of the 
it Government of India with what that Government would 
under representative institutions. Kum! ys Sthe city 
of ill fortune,” a village under the control of an absentee 
Zemindar, or landlord, is compared with Shamshpur, ‘the city 
of the sun, or prosperity,’ which belongs to two hundred co- 
sharers, all managing their own concerns. The ion of 
Kam! by the Zemindar’s naib, or bailiff, and the misery 
caused by the liquor shops, which the Government allows to be 
set up to increase the revenue, are dwelt upon at full length, A. 
follows between the way in which the absentee Zemindar 
ed his village and that in which the absentee English 
joyernment governs the country. The collector and district 
Seogitinte. Ix. Zubberdast (‘one who is arbitrary, tyrannical, 
and unjust’), is described as offering personal violence to 








pnbanpy Pet ners before him in a way which would never 
be tolerated in real life in India, So far from agreeing with 
Mr. Home, the Dislogue must be described as a deliberate 
atteimpt to misrepresent the trath, end to bring the English 
Government into disrepute, It is not, however, worse than the 
well-known speech of Mr. Hume, in which he described the 
‘Sopoy as the cornerstone of British power in India, The Sepoy, 
he continued, might be won over, and therefore his hearers 
‘were not to imagine that the English tenure of power in Indian 
‘Was a8 secure as was commonly supposed, 
In nothing is the action of the Congress more reprehensible 
than in its appeals to the ignorant fanaticism of the common 
le. Though the educated classes have themselves disearded 
all religious prejudices, they use them for their purposes to excite 
the common Je against the Government, The establish- 
ment of Gauvakishine bhas, or cow-protection societies, all 
over the country, is case in point. [t is impossible to believe 
that the ‘England returned” native shares in the RR Age 
pererence the masses for the cow; but any is 
enough to beat the Government with: hence the agitation. It 
ig the lever by which the Congress hope to raise the massesy 
the ery which is to induce the people to play into the hands 
of the educated classes. There is some for believing 
that the anti-cow killing movement, religious in its origin, has 
combined in Behnr with the agrarian movement 
st the Cadastral Survey that is being made of bers 
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‘Tits ie survey ont the ost ilonts Seale : 
holding. To its cost the Zemindars 
largely, as Government maintains they will 
ee more accurate measurement of the 
ernment presses on the survey, though Z 
nor rayats want it, inate er laeer eta u 
the ra; but the latter unfortunately cannot be it 
the advantage. The Survey may, or he 
not demanded by the le for whom it is 
their suspicions and ¢! 
many instances of ‘advil activity on 
Government. It is not in this matter pulp aate 0 
molley is alienating the affections of the and 
seh Apes She hands of those who have 
th from the spread of disloyalty. 
In thie connexion the remarks of an 0 Anglo-Indinn 
‘Capital,’ seem caulk = 


pri 
in the Behar survey; 

eke oe Sei Lae 
cag the Opium Commission; be 
as in the caso of the income-t 
don as if were she alm and object of Government to 

of distrust and suepicion, Groat indeed will bo the service r 
ee who Lege Bee td status be ante, in rej 


Joyal at heart ; and thi ihould be the “Bock ot Covecemtait 


im 


Manipur is not a case in point. In this instance 
ment of India could not have declined to interfere, — 
neral contention of tho raph is true. 
‘overnment has of late cons 
quieta non movere, and its intentions are conseq| 
with suspicion by almost every class. It is not 
likely that the combined anti-cowkilling and 
Survey movements will result in any outbreak 
Government, or in any attack of the Hindus 
medans, But the o-tree smearing in the 5} 
‘ited vague feelings of unrest in Behar, and) 
evil were by no means confined to a single n 
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‘One remark on the cow-killing controversy, though it is in the 
mature of may be permitted. The champions of the 
Hindus aj to the name of the Mabommedan festival Baqr 
Vd, or the Festival of the Goat, and say that the Mahom- 
medans have no right to sacrifice a cow, the true sacrificial 
animal being o goat, and that they only do so to outrage the 
religious susceptibilities of the Hindus, It is difficult to see how 
Dr, Leitner and Mr, Pincott can claim to know more of these 
Mahommedan religious matters than the Moulvis themselves 
who sacrifice cows, At any rate, the matter can be disposed of 
on the common-sense principle that the Government is bound 
to its subjects in the enjoyment of their personal liberty 
so long as they commit no crime against the law: personal 
liberty includes the right of disposing of their property as they 
choose, and therefore a Mahommedan can claim to be pro- 
weted by the British Government in killing cows. Sir Charles 
Elliott, the late Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, recently ordered 
that cow-killing should only be carried ont in duly licensed 
places, secluded from the public gaze, and this represents the 
utmost limits of the concession that can properly be made to 
the Hindu agitators. 

Another striking instance of this misplaced activity, this wish 
to leave nothing for their successors to do, is furnis! by the 
proposal of one, at least, of the local Governments to place Hindu 
Teligious endowments under the charge of Boards composed of 
Government nominees. The Madras Congress of 1894 passed 
a resolution to this effect, and nothing probably would have 

‘iven more pleasure to the managers of the Congress than to 

the Government embroiled on this question with the 

orthodox section of the Hindus. Fortunately the good sense 
of the Indian Government kept us clear of this danger. 

Another, and perhaps the most unreasonable, attempt to 
interfere with the manners, customs, and hnbits of the Indian 
people was made by the well-meaning but ignorant fanatics who 
clamoured for the Opium enquiry. It is, ax was well shown 
by Sir sare Chesney, most unfortunate that unscrupulous 
arta British rule can point the moral, by a reference to 

Opium Commission, how much England cares for Indian 
interests when in competition with her own. This latest 
instance of injudicious parliamentary interference with the 
affairs of India has been described ¢ as the outcome of a meddle- 
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served abuse. Let us hear Syed Mehdi Hosain, Chief Justice 
of Hydrabad, on the subject of the vernacular press :— 


that 
to Menity suenlos with thoso who employ thoso political 


More deserving of weight is the opinion expressed by the 
Tate Sir George Chesney in his ‘Indian Polity’ :— 

oq ve unlike fe ress of any ole country, in, that it is ot 
divided 188 to represent various sections community 5 
Seale o oe Eosrerstla "i ; 
‘and animated with the eamo eee desire to disparago the Indian 
Government and render it odious in the eyes of the poople. Not 


oe pom which have been hy ious legi 
: papers are contemptible ax literary productions, and the 
eaeey ot them is extromely small, but the number of 
sold would bo « very incorrect index of the number of roadora ; 
and although the mass of the poople of India aro still quite unedu- 


‘The influence of each individual Zarpaes may be trivial, but 
in the papas it is great. Week by week, and month by 
month, fabrications and complete misrepresentations 
of Government policy are promulgated uncontradicted among 
an ignorant hearers which takes everything it sees in print as 
Gospel truth, Scldom or never is the bright side of the 
eee of British government brought before the readers of the 

ive press. Litera scripta manet, and there is unhappily now 
no Vernacular Press Act to check the baneful influence of the 
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pearance of truth, on the disre; of the English 
mmons for burdens which do ae touch neers 


vestigations, 


tice of th 

strenuous protests against defective finance, and 
n its successful advocacy of a few political changes which have 
proved useful, that Congress rests its only real claim to the 
gratitude of the native races. In every other respect its aims are 
inherent fish, and in the manufacture or the counterieit of 
political opinion it follows the worst precedents of Western 
methods. Its claim to represent the voiceless millions of India 
is ludicrously falsified by facts. It is the passive instrament 
of those educated classes who form a microscopic minority in 


trong case against the app 


the 

rulers of India, ‘having crea 
it to their side by taking it into their confidence.’ With 
all deference to such guished: authorities, it seems to us 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s picture of what happened on the 
Afghan fronticr, when a Bengalee Deputy-Commissioner was 
appointed to a frontier district, represents more truly the attitude 
or the warlike tribes towards the jin fleur of Western education 
in India. The Congress does not really represent the culti- 
vating class, who care only for their own local concerns, for 
peace and a sufficient amount of good government to ensure that 
gach man shall enjoy the fruit of his own labour. Neither does 
gress party represent Mabommedan interests. Distanced 
im the race of education by the Hindas, the Mahommedans 
keenly resent the fact that education is now adopted as almost 
the sole test for Government employment. Bullied by the 
indus in all municipal matters, and in great measure ousted 
from service under Government, they feel bitterly the loss of 
the prominent position they formerly enjoyed, Their attitude 
the is, in most cases, ane of complete indiffer- 


is 
mace. We thus arrive at the opinion that the educated classes 
t only themselves, and that the public opinion as 
yepteentil 
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passed by himself in his executive capacity. A civilian 
acting as district judge may reverse the orders of the Collector, 
and, on the return of the permanent incumbent of the judgeship, 
revert to a joint magistrateship and become the subordinate of 
the Collector, upon whose orders he has sat in judgment, This 
of things causes undoubted friction, and it is due to the 
‘Congress to say that it has called attention to the anomaly. Th 


separation of these functions is, as Lord Dofferin remarked, ‘a 
counsel of perfection to which we all subscribe.” Exponse alone 
has hitherto blocked the way of this most 





strong right hands would otherwise have ensured 
them, and for this renson they are restless under control. 
They are grateful to the Government for the career in arms 
provided for them, and it is a question whether this career 
i ing regiments of Native troops 
. At present o Native officer 






id not in any circumstances have British officers 
under their com) |, might be met by exclusively officeri 
certain regiments Natives, as is done among the Lapactal 
Service troops. The want of education in military be aie 
which is the chief difficulty in promoting military officers 
from the ranks, might be remedied by the establishment of an 
Indian Sandharst, ‘To this College might be nominated cadets 
of good birth, to whom commissions in Native regiments would 
be given on passing through « College course of instraction, 
Te may be safely affirmed that the establishment of such an 
inatitation would widen the foundation of English popularity, by 
acareer to those who are shut out from service under 
it by the want of cortain intellectual qualifications, 
‘The Native press would no longer be able to 
favourable comparisons between English and Ru: rule, by 
pointing to the carcers open to the subject races in the Russian 
service, ns evidenced by the promotion of a Loris Molikoff or an 


Alikanoff. 

_ The cultivating classes remain to be considered. ‘Their atti- 
tude towards Government is purely noutral ; they have always 
te interest in pul 

is purely local, They suffered in Bengal from the 









of the Permanent Settlement, owing ta the wish 
‘ w 
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The ignorance of the cultivating classes makes them the 
prey of designing schemers, and enquiries in the far-off pro- 
vince of Assam have revealed a system of boycotting those who 
ae the enhanced Government revenue, which would have 

lone credit to the Irish Land League. The peasantry of 
Assam formerly paid a very insufficient land-tax, and would 
have willingly paid the enhancement, if persons of superior 
intellectual attainments had not taken advantage of the 
prevailing discontent, and established courts, as secret and 
irresponsible us the old Velmgericht, for the panishment of 
those who made the obnoxious payments to Government, 

‘There is one grave cause of distress which especially affects 
the cultivating classcs—the tendency to over-population, The 
old checks of war, famine, and pestilence have ceased to exercise 
their former effect in reducing the n poe laeaDy owing to the 
prevalence of peace, the extension of irrigation and railways, 
and the increase of ical knowledge combined with the 
more extended employment of sanitary measures, In North 
Behar the populati ion is 667 per ba mile, and in other 
crowded districts it varies between 400 and 282 to the square 
mile, Other districts in which a similar congestion prevails, but 
to a less extent, are the Nerbudda valley and the tracts in the 
Panjab immediately under the Himalayas, In all these dis- 
tricts the population is pressing yery hardly upon the land, 
eres euetias has tried to relieve the congestion in North 
Behar by allowing the great landlords of that tract of countr; 
to take up land for occupation in Burmah on very favourable 
terms, There are also systems for migration to Assam, and to 
certain English, French, and Dutch Colonies. But the relief 
is ily partial, and the distress resulting from this over- 

lation is an unquestionable drawback to the advantages of 
lish vnment. 

t is difficult to arrive at any general conclusion as to Native 
nen of British rule in India, The head and front of our 
0 to the Native mind may be stated in the words of Sir 
Bisbee Temple's account of his interview with Sir Salar, 

lang :— 

* Ho (Sir Salar Jung) used to hear it asked how it was that such 
siolont rulers aa Aurangzebe, far more violont and troublesome than 
the British ever were, who did wrongs such as the latter had never 
ventured to do, did not excite such animosity as seomed to rage 

the British in somo quarters. Ho thought that the anawor 

partly be found in this, namely that nono of our orn 

so utterly foreign to the cor as we are ;ithat, with all 
they seliled among and amalgamated themselves Ses 
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tho most dangerous Wolo of the etal d 7 und petite 
these usurpations artadl the 
nan), apes icy aa India, sie the eat 
expert ye ly at any momont to bo upsot by anothor 
id by emotion and sentiment, A chance eine a thin Houso 
may any day carry over the heads of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India resolutions vitally affocting the 
wolfure of the country.” 


It is these opinions of Indian ‘experts,’ whether official or 
otherwise, that are especially disagreeable to modern Radicals. 
If the views of officials contradict Radical theories, or if it be 
that these theories are not of universal a tion in a 
country like India, then it is the constant practice to stigmatize 
these views as given from interested motives. Travelling 
members of Parliament place themselves under the tuition ot 
astute Natives, who offer to each tourist in turn the exclusive 
privilege of their confidences and teach them to regard the 
warningsof Anglo-Indians.as the prejudices of ignorant officials. 
* Padgett, MP., is constantly abroad in India, secking out 
fancied grievances to form the subject of fature philippics in 
Parliament. _ The disposition bas thus arisen to look oi a 
the Goyernment to the House of Commons as a court of 
ultimate appeal, and thie has unquestionably altered for the 
worse the attitude of the Natives towards the local authorities. 
The rule of the East India Company, with all its faults, was 
at least that of men familiar with the country they professed to 
govern, and with sorrow it must be acknowledged that there 
was less disposition in India to look upon the English as aliens 
then than now. The claim of the edacated Natives for am 
increasing share in the Tibege a of their country is one 
which it 14 impossible todeny. The Queen's Proclamation of 


1858 promiced office under Government to all who were fit for 
it, in the following terms:— 

“That; so far ne may ey our subjects of whatever raco or ereod be. 
freely and impartially admitted to our service, the dutics of which’ 
rot Rema bo qualified by their education, ability, and integrity to 


The ‘Times’ points out that 






orux lies in the worde “#o far as may bo.” To this parenthosis 
Aap eee always been attached. So ere os may be 
: ai intel” Bo fee ur my ts oe ad 
count im a, ag be 
© it asd qualited men iewng ta ae ees 


rontek Haticeen ot 
Yetta, 
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with its action towards Jafer Ali Nawab, of Cambay, in 1890, 
under similar circumstances, ‘The action taken in both cases 
is an excellent illustration of the policy in vogue at the time. 
In the former case the British Government declined to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the State; in the latter case # political 
officer was at once scnt with full powers to effect the necessary 
reforms. The confidence of the Native princes, that the 
British Government will be faithful to this * policy of co-opern- 
tion and union,’ has been vastly strengthened of late years by 
the rendition of Mysore, and the mere transference of the 
sovereignty of Baroda and of Manipur to other branches of the 
reigning penile the penalty of the misconduct of the rulers of 
the respective cs, ‘The assumption of the title of Empress 
of India by the Queen showed the Native that the claim 
which it involved was recognised by the Western Powers, and 
in this sense he accepted it as ‘a permanent symbol of the 
union of the British Crown with the interests of the princes 
tnd peoples of India.” Their loyalty in the face of Russian 

ion has been recently ised the distinguished 
aothor of ‘If it be Real, what does it Mean?" 

There is a class in every country which seeks its profit in 
revolution, and which would unquestionably rise against our 
rule in India, should we suffer a reverse on the frontier in a 
wat with an European Power, It is now, however, clearly 
realized that no single Native State can, as Mr. Lee-Warner 
says, *keep the peace, arbitrate between State and State, and 
unite these isolated groups of Hindu, Mahommedan, ot 
Aboriginal Socicties, under ope standard of allegiance and one 
tie of common interests.’ To do this, it is acknowledged that 
the supremacy of an alien race is necessary, However much 
particolar classes may desire our government to be modified 
in their own interests, this, at least, may be confidently affirmed, 
that, as they see they must be governed by aliens, no class in 
India mould exchange English rule for that of any other 

‘ower, 

Festina lente is « good motto in the politics of the Western 

world, In the East it is an axiom of statesmanship, We 

to hope for the regeneration of India in the quiet deve~ 
lopment of the present order of things, rather than in the 
hasty introduction of reforms whieh, however theoretically 
desirable, are not always practically applicable to the races 
to which it is proposed that they should te applied. 
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the de La Ferronnays; connected ties of relationship 
and intimate friendship with many of fabs prominent of 
the French and Italian great families; intimate with Monta- 
Like eat Cochin, Gerbet, Dupanloap; married to 
an in frequent contact during many years 
with soch 5 ish familfes ne the Palmerstons and the Granvilles, 
anda constant guest at Holland House; secing at different times 
the best life that was to be seen at Tome, Pars, an London, 
‘Mrs, Craven had opportunitics as extensive and varied as hor 
pee of turning them to the best account were exceptional. 
ler impressions of the world with which she come in contact 
partook of the character of the three nationalities to which 
she in some sense belonged. ‘They give evidence of an 
artistic temperment which is almost Italian; her letters and 
journ: tram sd perpcay of ereion yt ber yuna 
icuity of ex mn; yet her judgments 
bg Re nor idealistic, but ‘are marked before 
al 2S ai sound English common sense, often bean] 
bys eaioe Sams iunmones Then eolasa ie toned aa 
and correspondence some records of her inter- 
aa with Englishmen of whom we are always glad to hear. 
We have a masculine and very definite, though limited, estimate 
of Lord Palmerston. Her impressions of Mr, Gladstone vary to 
some extent, but gradually converge to a ive condemnation 
both of his aims and of his methods. She was keenly a| 
| Siative of bis jal charm, and of what has been call 
vescence’; sensitive, likewise, like a true French- 
woman, to che full effect of his earnest rhetoric, Yet she seems 
meee to have realized, more and more, that 
making the worse cause appear the better, to himself as well as 
to others, not only led him astray, but had a disastrous effect 
on the national mind, Her Cee ‘ion to his Irish policy came 
to be the absorbing fecling of her later years, He 
to defend Ireland from her ‘mortal foes’; he was himsel/, she 
said, her ‘mortal friend,’ 
Mr. John Morley, whose acquaintance she made at Sir Mouni 
| stuart Grant. Dafl’s house, comes in for a page of acute criticism ; 
| Mr. Bright for shorter panegyric. The is to me,’ she writes, 
| Sthe very personification of good sense, firmness, and honesty. 
These used to be rather common traits of the English | ace 
as Gladstone bas done much to obliterate them.’ General 
Gordon seizes her imagination and holds it Leaptive, “1 believe 
ip Gordon with the most undoubting faith,’ she writes; but she 
ie frankness, «I can well tand [however], that for 
Practical English statesmen (like Lord Granville) it bs be 
Ni heals, 
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even in matters political and social. greatness of 
seale to the drama of contemporary history passed before 
her. So critical a mind might without it have tended, apt, 
| to cynicism and jimism, and to what Mill bas cal! G 
disastrous feeling of “not worth while”” Her faith in religio 

made her, on the contrary, earnest and hopeful. It made her 
view public life, not as do so many of the unconscious sceptics 
of our own generation, as a source of pleasurable excitement 
or an avenue to success, but as something involving sacred 
and far-reaching issues, na a great battle of various forces, one 
of which was the Christian Church, whose very presence 
in the strife was a reminder that the cause of right and truth 
was at stake. Thus it was in the religious issues, involved in 

that her deepest 




















ee, which she 
witnessed in the conferences of Lucordaire and Ravignan, and 
her pnssionate regret when the clergy in Ireland or in Italy 
took a line wh ¢ held to be in one case unprineipled, in 
the other etragrate and narrow—a deeper regret than the 
erecotione of Paul Bert aroused, because the cause of the 
urch was in her eyes more seriously injured by the errors of 
its own ministers than by the attacks of its enemies. 

Let it be added that the reality of feeling which made the 
fortunes of the ecclesiastical world so vital to her, likewise 
Kept her free from the slightest touch of what is invidiously 
Known as professional clericalism. We see this through. 
‘out her correspondence and her Journal. She is as sensitive 
to the faults of Churchmen as she is impressed by the 
genius of Christianity. And the peculiarities typical of a 

ligious easte or sect are foreign to her whole conception of 
the Chorch Universal, Her letters on secular subjects are 
entirely free from ‘religiosity’; though we sce throughout them 
@ natare to which the claims of religion are paramount. There 
is no anxiety to introduce a moral in and out of season, or to 

for edification. Unreality was her béte noire, and even the 

syites, in whom she naturally took a deep interest, came in 

for a share of ber criticism, from a tendency which she thought 

she saw in them to avoid looking frankly in the face the 

characteristics of their position, and to use Catholic 

e without realizing its import or submitting to Catholic 

ity. ‘In her many-sidedness,’ wrote a shrewd observer, 

differed from her both in politics and in rel: 

ul into all she had to do, whether politics, religion, 

5 and thus, while we have pages on the love of 
364, 2a S 
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2 ses phateerbapiae conclusions outside the sphere of his 
personal observation. The innumerable cases in which br 
ould bring forward his ‘I knew a man who,’ &c,, and cover the 
facts of the case by a precedent, gave him a great hold on the 
aval England, the land of his experionces 5 but when he 


on continental matters this intimate knows 

ledge was no longer there to guide bim, juently he 
eee eS seriously, ewhat similar is the verdict 
‘Es? wes witha? in Bi generally master of his hearors, 


‘Deeanso he knows them eo veil ia leprae about foreignors 
is eat hie tolerant spirit to his fellow-countrymon.. 
becomes SST slater oral bie aint cathe aie 
other some of his mistakes and the 

Felt for him outaido ae own conntry ; and yot this dislike ie unjust. 


He loves justice ns sincerely ax ho hates 0 iow. 
ef age no ry ah to la bo 


not of 
be than thoir ad and that the is ie to mimic 
3g pelea “3 





English Li days of 
her Italian Poarbloonie peace ground with her in Tater life, 
Forces which on the Continent were really tending towards 
a practical atheism, destructive of public order, were often 














men to be naturally allied with liberality rather ‘than with 
licence. The si shortsightedness of this view, as applicd to 
continentul polities, once it became apparent to Mrs, Craven, 
was’ insi on by her strongly. *Phine, when her friend 
Mr, Gront-Daff met Gombetta on friendly terms, she openly 
Flop her opinion that he did not really know what ten- 

be was encouraging. ‘1 object,’ she wrote,‘to a man 
tie ite Grant-Duff—an advanced Liberal, certainly, but a 
pecs utterly incapable of tampering "with such social 

as are... those of Gambetta's party—I object to 
a man converting with him as if they belonged to a pex 


2u2 bod 
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eeds to be done. Tn comparison with that, nothing, whatorar 
signifies much in this world.” I said it wae a good thing for 


She meets him again at Lord Lyons's house in Paris, in 1883. 
‘J found him in good health and spirite, pleasant as ever, and 
‘very much like himself. Whut ix particularly like bim 
fa this: after dinner we hod a long conversation on those subj 
(not peur ia which he is ever tho most interested, during which 
au 


article I have just published in the =O dant” (on the 
Salvation Army) was mentioned, aud be exprenel = wish to read it, 
‘He was Joaving for London tho next morning (I'riday), so T sens it 


‘him at onco; and—would you believe it?—in the midst of tho ocean 
‘of work into which he mast have had te plunge on his return to town, 
‘he found time to write mo a long and interesting letter about that 
article, which reachod me here on the Sunday morning.” 


From the moment when the Tory Government went out in 
February 1886, Mrs. Craven's letters are full of the Irish crisis. 
* What is to happen now ?’ she writes. ‘The whole game is in 
the hands of Parnell,’ She saw in an instant the full signifi- 
cance of Mr, Giadstone’s attitude. On February 16 she writes 
as follows from London to Mr, Grant-Duff, who was living in 
India, being at the time Governor of Madras :— 


*You must wonder indeod at what ia going on here, and Mr, 
Gladstone is, I hope, am groat a puzzle a trial to you as 
ho is to us. 1 doubt of your approving the nomination of your 
friend Mr. J. Morley, and altogether Eagland never was in such 
% position; at all events not since T have belonged to it. The 
oleae salah of the ae the Sect anteees Pre 

0 presence of un organized conspiracy of the 
Notional League, is ee astounding. . . . I often keep wonder- 
| ing what other of weakness and imbocility we arp to axpect 
from that dear old foolish great man who is now (oven now) asking 
to tall him what is going on in Iroland. I hope I am not 
Aarti feelings, Mine are, I own it, mach roused, and it i 

fisswall fat T should go away. T'leato England on the Sond.” 

A month later she continues the subject. 

* When one e003 Englichmen ruebing to tho support of such Triah~ 
‘5 aro the leaders of this movement, it socme as if a spell had 
)on the two countries to work the destruction of both... . 
aay ) how any statcsman, can bo found to troar 
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majority.” He said, “ Yos, indeod, and it is an awfal calamity; wo 
Flanged info ovolation"’ To this I roplid, thet Af the 
Bill had passod, that would have happened still moro surely, L 
egos wad, “ Bet you reesei Lord i wseczatelals 
Sperecing Bishops inn wolent manner?” . . . 
dropped the subject in a hurry,’ a 


A racy letter to Mrs. Bishop in July expresses on the whole 
a hopeful view as to the futare, and she can still afford to see 
the humorous side of things. Mr. Gladstone's intensely earnest 
explorations of the history of Irish wrongs, and his discovery 
that Cromwell had once been to Ireland, delighted her, 

“It looks as if really “ the was not to be nncrowned,” nor 
“the Shamrock parted ‘from ‘i owes and so fax hurrah, Bat T 
don't fool at all yet, unless dear Mra, La Toncho is also quito 


phe tre a eet lla Je may 
Teall 8 ix nob a cafe man to havo at the helm 
im stormy weather. Have you read his letter to G. Leveson? Tt 
Jooks as if ho had novor road till quite lately anything about 


il aa) tmeasured and deliberate, as well as severo, jadgment 
merits of the case. Nothing can be more intense 
feeling on the policy of the Irish lenders—it is ie 
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condemn beforehand as vnintellectual and undiscriminating, 
Ta the war for Italian unity Less ery on the whole against the 
majority of her co-religionists and with the Liberal school. Yet 
we haye distinct reservations, in her clear recognition of the 
of modern Liberalism, and strict regard for the rights of 
the 1 Sec, In Irish matters, even before the public opinion 
of the educated classes had declared itself unequivocally, she 
vehemently the slightest tampering with demo- 
ermic ideals; and when the Unionist party was formed, she 
Adentified herself onreservedly with its programme, In the 
‘ease of the Vatican decrees she professed from the first sympathy 
swith the minority, but at the same time her rendiness to bow to 
the final decision of Authority; and after the Council, with 
geomet and frank logic, she carried out her determination. She 
chad an obvious scorn of the habit, perhaps especially character 
istic of modern England, of thinking and judging by fashion. 
And yet she was entirely free from that unwise insensibility to 
the signs of the times and to the inevitable future which marks 
the stubbornness of a blind reactionary. ‘La fniblesse tremble 
devant |'opinion,’ says Madame Roland; ‘le fou la brave, le 
gage la juge.’ We do not go so far as to say that her knowledge 
of the facts and ber breadth of mind were always sufficient to 
pense the unerring judgment of ‘the wise’: but she did kee 
head and judge; and she was never either timid or fool- 


hardy. ‘This remark applies to her interesting estimates, not only 
of politicians and 13, but of such books as *.John Inglesant,’ 
the ‘Journal of Marie Basbkirtself,” Mrs. Oliphant’s * Life 
Montalembert,’ Montalembert’s own * Essay on St. 


brother and sisters were taken from her before their time, 





ith one who would understand’ her 
Siitie: strech Sa orcliatged IoC 
Madame i 


short, Swetchine was 
‘the beloved dead—of Albert and 


drank in at La Chesnait 
the famous Abbé Féli 
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din France, Josoph de Maistre in Savoy, Leopold von 
esis Chesenctig-<olLJt1a vprenitesed acaitiode nts iaatal 


he family of the Marquis de La Ferronnay pre eiees 
of this influence, Readers of the “Récit dane 3 


the 


in her forty-nimh year, however, ite hold on her visibly 

3 and the <l so far as we can sce, lnsted until the 

of her life. Up to this time the war between intense 

french impressionablencss, a certain native waywardness, and 

| Ly temptations of a brilliant success in society on the one 

and on the other the fixed ideal which she shored 

with the friends of her youth, and which she had never 

wed to be obscured for long, bad apparently Insted. 

cause of the Church was ever to her the one great 

eause, the life of devotion the one real life; and yet ber 

imoginative sympathies and her aims were acattered in various 
directions. The” 


j 


| 
| 
| of the Inst decade of her life are sufficient testimony to this 
| 


it as before. The extracts already given from the letters 


fact. Indeed the element, which in different forms ‘so often 
gives eipetioalt 
sions, which 
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“It is strange. Sinco that flash of forvour, that momentary view: 
of un entirely different order of things which suddenly ret to 


absolataly disappeared. I know that what I felt was troc, both a 
real desires and real needs—trne, in fact, about 
fnoalf, and the tras. light in w things of thie world should bo 
yes Ido not express myself ¢] » but I undoratand myself, and 
ve noted this here, 80 that if that flash of light never again 
ilumises my life, I shall still romember what it has mado cloar to 
me. oe ee ae bec speretiepe as Rar 
when this breath of enthusiasm may nite over, 
ilicwiatitind Les 2 te ba 
Almost paltoy et herself for the minuteness and triviality of 
the rules in which what had seemed to her burst of heavenly 
light resulted, she begins to practise early rising, and regularity 
im attending daily mass and meditation. Such spparent. 
small practices seem to lead steadily upwards, as litle things 
Tend fast downwards. And we between the lines that» 
there are occasional failures to carry out her resolves, and that 
these failures are due often to trifles. She quotes her Dante— * 
*O gento nmana, per volar an nata, 
Perch) a poco vento cosi cadi 2” 
Still the change appears to have been on the whole permanent, 
and we are conscious of the new strength which it brings 
ingly oz time advances. It was at this time that she 
her * Journal of Meditations, a part of which was pubs 
in bor lifetime, 
The habits and thoughts belonging to this period of inward 









February 10, 1857, she writes; ‘Yesterday and to-day are 
days for me of dear remembrance, of sad and sweet thoughts; 
which lie deep in my life—thoughts which are ineffaccable and | 
always "She recalls the companions and scenes of 
earlier days, and the hopes which belonged to them :— 

* We did not desiro this world’s splendours, nor anything which is 
ESvsnied ainhly prospecity. We wished to love and’ve tees wa 
wishod for lifo in which thero should be affection, and daties trans- 

hy affection. We wished for busy but private lives, spent 
among cur frionds,and given to roligion and study and love, Albort, 
Aloxandrine, Engénie, Olga, woro not those our creams? They are 
the dreams of many another, and thoy aro righteous dreams; and 


f God docs not let us realize them on 
ieeten is bolt fall on our youth, which destroys aux 


reficetion blended themselves with memories of the past. On - 
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external agit 
Satériour. 
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Tt was not at Fleury, bat in hor Paria drawing= 
‘von my thonghts froo course as I novor did but with 
ither my mother, whom I loved so tondorly, i 
heart was open, had known how to 
to their affection, which was too 


HL 


i wa Taaleador Sho gently shook hor : 
was. le gon 
Seteatices tele te Diets eee 
ee remernas Be FAY ny Cy, LL Paee certain. that 
hor lovo for mo endures, and that her prayers for mo are still offored 
im heaven. Thon sho lan, a little, and said to mo, * You look at 
i Soe © inns eyos as if T had said something 
to you. Yet what I said in truth, balieve mo, Of coureo, 
mtly wish for you all external help from @ tranquil lifes but 
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civilization than our own countrymen have yet reached. That 
it may present some of the undue flexibility, tending to 
instability, which highly civilized minds, from the Greek to the 
_ Gallic, have been wont to exhibit, we are not concerned eee 
| neither unreality nor self-consciousness is necessarily 
imyolved in it, It is in fact a habit of dramatic self-realiza~ 
tion which makes each man at once actor and spectator in 
own life. He instinctively loves to express fully for 
fa drama which interests him so deeply. He does it 
hot with the sclf-consciousness of an Englishman,—to whom 
the attempt does not come naturally, who hesitates, fails to 
concentrate his attention or to see truly or candidly, and looks 
back at bis attempt in the pause which ensues, and is half 
ashamed of it, and thinks to himself, * How will ae interest in 
myself appear to others?’ It is this very pause and hesitation 
1 amind which, like something which interrupts the illusion in 
a play and reminds you that it is not real, opens the door to 
English self-consciousness, The Frenchman is too deeply 
dramatic for this. He may remain in totally unconscious con- 
centration on the phenomena of his own mind and on their 
Interest as the scenes of a drama, 
| Imextreme cases of this he may appear to the Englishman to 
be simply bragging, and talking for effect, or, again, playing a 
part with @ purpose, until he astonishes his Saxon critic by 
some deed of heroism, or of brutality, or of daring, in which he 
acts out his idea, and shows thereby that, whatever his § wordi- 
ness’ was or was not, it at least corresponded to something 
which was wonderfully or terribly real. ‘e have known readers 
derive from the early part of Pore Chocarne’s ‘ Vie Intime? of 
Lacordaire the impression of a self-conscious and almost vain 
Frenchman, and they have been amazed to read in the sequel of 
the pradimral austerities by which Lacordaire actually shortened 
his life, 

We believe, then, that such an outcome of the dramatic 
te! ment as we have in the reflections of Pauline Craven or 
of rine de La Ferronnays is compatible with the intensest 
reality; and while some possibility of self-consciousness remains 
even amid deep reolity—and perhaps this was not entirely 
absent in some instances which we might name—its extent 
‘and prominence are far loss than an Englishman would su 
The drama of life occupies a fax, larger, self a far smaller, 

than would be the case in similar circumstances with one 

‘our own countrymen, The candour of the French nature is 
aform of mental eyesight which is generally wanting in the 

lishman. Consequently, contemplation of the paenemena 
1 
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Himited. ‘The effect of the policy of these men, their impact om 
the world about thom, the broad features of their method, aro 

exactly estimated, but we do not find anywhere the finest analysis 
of personal character or detection of the inmost sourcesof human 
motive. The ‘Récit’ succeeded because the characters were 
ready made, and were revealed in their own letters and journals, 
All that ‘was needed was the highest sympathy of the dramatic 
critic, as distinguished from the creative dramatist, and the 
wente of literary form and proportion. And theee gifts Mrs. 
Craven had in a very high degree. When sbe bad, in addition, 
to create the characters herself, she hnd not the special genius 

wired for work of the first class, 

‘hus the only public distinction Mrs, Craven attained to she 
failed completely to sustain. And yet if her eminence was 
not sufficient to ensure her Life being written in the history 
of the times, assuredly some of the history of the times is 
written in these pages. Of the passing glimpses of events of 
political interest we need say no more, They are not perhaps 
considerable enough or sustained enough to call for farther 
mention in this connection. But this Life, like the * Récit 
d'une Sceur’ itself, contains a chapter in the history of the 
religious revival of the present century which cannot be over- 
Jooked by its historians. This aspect of the book may seem 
at first sight to ise comparatively little that is of interest 
PaCrptia veaders, ,Seommuite repperllye<dlacige stance 
with the fortanes of the Papal Church. And yet we believe 
that such an anticipation will be agreeably’ disappointed, 
We do not propose to deal with it at length, but we would 
briefly indicate what appears to us its significance; and we 
aeay.ndd ‘that hero especially the biographer hes) filled inthe 
picture with great discerament and literary ability. 

Mrs, Craven was born four years after Napoleon was crowned 
Emperor. The French Church was feebly attempting its own 
reconstruction after the frightful scenes of the previous years, 
during which, in Lacordaire’s words, «the Church presented to 
men and angels the appearance of nothing but a vast ruin,’ 
Chatesubriand’s Atala" bad already been published when she 
was born, Joseph de Maistre’s “Ba Pape’ and Lamennais’ 
© Essai sur l'Indifférence’ appeared in her early girlhood. In one 

or another, thinking minds in France were to 

urge on their fellow-citizens that the destructive philosophy of 
the eighteenth century had left them without rudder or com- 
pass; that it had ignored the accumulated experience of ages, 
to which in reality we owe xo much more of our practical 

| ‘Knowledge than the individual critic can hope either to juatify 
i» - = 


_— | 
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fessed Catholicism with an ardour unkaown since Louis 

IV.'s reign’ The share in this transformation borne by 
Lacardaire’s conferences at Notre Dame reminds us that it was 
essentially a SaaS not merely in religious practice, but in 
publi inion. Even those who remained free-thinkers were 
deeply influenced by his contention that religion was necessary 
for werey ees the tone recently adopted by M. Branctiore 
in the ¢ des deux Mondes’ was in the early fifties 

ic of a large section of French society. 

But the conferences did also bring back to numbers the faith 
they had lost, and fill the churches which had been so Jong 
emptied, And in this Teapects asin others, their effect was to 
fm great extent Jnsting. When Pre Félix preached in 1857, 
his audiences were as large as those at the carlier conferences 
of Lacordaire, Mrs. Craven gives us a characteristic glimpse 












‘ence more in prayer. 

Dame in the Holy Week of that year, 

“To Notre Dane. Strong ond profound emotion was caused by 

the eeene, both as it was then and as memory recalled it to me. 
“Nothing has over, res, sarpassed tho I atfect of 

what is to bo found 


Tisteners is all the moro odifying. But what gavo mo ono of those 
spiritual shocks, rarely felt, but which strike from the soul a Ii 
spring of urgent and fervent prayer, was tho anthom “ Parce, Domino 
which followed the sermon. Without having heard it, impossi- 
blo to imngine the effect of the ery, first uttered by one voieo and. 
then by the five or six thousand voices of the men who overflowed 
the vast nave of Notre Dame, “ Parce, Domine, parce populo tao,” 
‘Nover wore words and rusic in such aocord. Never did the impres- 
sion of unanimous proyor—tho prayer which obtaine—striko mo 60 


ene amen of Paris, o powerful alike for good as for eril—when 
Tromombered that it waa their voices I hoard, E could not help join= 
ex bee ‘with confidence and hopo aud faith in the future of our sick 
troubled commonwealth, which is yet so full of the vigorous 

by which national prosperity may be always resuscitated. 
 *Itis when I remember this that I love France, and that I feel F 
still belong to her. In no other country does one foal so happy, 60 
#0 full of energy in the prescnco of evil. Fighting it at 
not ing it hy specious names, nob yi tw 

our souls at their highest level, using the words 





ee 
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at La Chesnaie—determined once for all Mra, Craven's own 


jirations. 
mrs it was destined to be succeeded by others. Papal 
absolutism and Lamennais’ theory of freedom first collided ; 
Gre; XVL. refused to endorse Lamennais’ scheme which 
would have invested the Roman See with an inconvenient 
power under inconvenient conditions, Lamennnis’ journal, the 
* Avenir,’ was condemned; the leader himself renounced alle- 

to Rome. Later on, the modified Liberalism—still one 
with Ultramontanism—of Montalembert and Lacordaire sepa- 
rated itself from the aggressive and, as it seemed to many, 
extravagant Pspalism of Louis Veuillot and the * Univers.’ 
And at the Vatican Council came the paradox that 
Montalembert, the chief representative of that Liberalism which 
had defeated Gallicanism and made France Ultramontane, was 
in alliance with men who drew some at least of their inspira- 
tion from the old Gallicanism of the France of Frayssinous 
and De Quelen. 

It will not, perhaps, be of interest to the general reader to 
follow this sequence of events farther. Its significance appears 
‘to lie in this fact, that, as we have said, amid all the differences 
which suggest that most irritating of all forms of prejudice, the 
ediem theologicum, and which as appearing on the surface of 
things are the part of the story best Locanite tharwesl eae 
in the inner character of some of those who were furthost apart, 
the same breadth of religious sympathy, the same sclf-devotion, 
the same almost saintly type. the two works we have 
named afford substantial assistance in enabling us to detect this, 
from the abundant indications they igive, in letters and journals, 
of the spiritual temper of many different persons. We come, in 
reading them, to see a true unity amid divergence, and to 
understand ae the more had in reality that union which 
gives power. Abbé Gerbet, whose policy was in the main that 
Gees cuba Verilog; excescive vin, its cluiten sae the Papal ae: 
rogative ; Dapanloup, so considerably tinged with the Gallioan- 
dsm of an earlier time ; and, on the other hand, Montalembert, 
Lacordaire, and the family group which was so closcly united 
with their aspirations and views, however different in intellectual 

and practical jiey, are remarkably alike in that 

i sare tingreldlng iteclf in the story of their 
private lives, their letters and their writings. It is startling to 
those who look on the ‘Syllabus’ as the embodiment of all that 
“was reactionary, and as especially directed against the followers 
of Montalembert and Lacordaire, to find in the letters of one of 
‘ts chief promoters, Abbé Gerbet, that union of large-hearted 

Neodernan, 
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be soid—it is nevertheless important for us all to learn this 









lesson of comparative unity amid divisions, The cause of 
religion and the cause of Jaw and order are more and more felt 
to be one. M. Bruneti¢re goes to the Vatican, and bis favour- 
able opinions aro emphasised by the French Ministry from the 
point of view of political philosophers rather than of believers 
an Catholicism, Mr. Balfour writes on the * Foundations of 
Belief,’ and his readers feel that the cause of Authority has been 

t home to him as a political and social need as well as a 
religious, ‘The feeling that all rcligious men must act to some 
extent in concert if society is not to be dechristinnised, and if 
the forces which are exhibited in terrible caricature by the 
Anarchists are to be successfully resist is unquestionably on 
the increase. A life, then, like Mrs. Craven's, which brings 
home to Englishmen how much sympathy may exist between 
them and members even of the ‘exclusive’ Church, has great 


testing, and the failure of the ayempt of the present century to 
fuse religion with what has iyo to be a revolutionary and 
fatalistic conception of social and intellectual progress, The 
enthusiasm of her youth was united Italy, The onthusiasm of 
her old age was Unionism in Ireland, or more truly anti- 
Radicalism. We pass with her through the remarkable era when 
Civilization was supposed to promise universal peace; when it 
was hoped thatan extended suffrage would perfect our Constitu= 
tion ; when our Constitution was expected, by transplantation to 
Ttaly and Prance and elsewhere, gradually to civilize the world ; 
when Science was promising to subdue the earth for men and 
quickly to bring the Millennium ; when Darwinism and German 
criticism were to widen the intellectual horizon to a degree 
of which our benighted forefathers could not have conceived ; 
when every change was regarded as a manifestation of the 
underlying Great Power, the Spirit of Progress, who was to 
bring us blessings which were only not described in detail 
becaute they were too vast for description; when all the Free- 
| doms—frectrude, free criticism, a free press, and many others 
| were invoked, lest man should fetter the nction of this ideal 
of our destinies, and the poet whose yoice was that 
ion sang with triumphant gladness— 

‘world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
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Ant, IX.—1, Derecho Consuetudinario det Alto Aragon, By 

js Joaquin Costa. Madrid, 1880, 

2. Derecho Municipal Consuetudinario. By several Writers. 
Madrid, 1885, 


3. Derecho Municipal Consuetudinario en et Norte de Lein, By 
E, L. Morin, 1892. 
Les Assurances mutuelles du Bétail et le Cheptel. By 
Wentworth Webster. Bayonne, 1894. 

5. tudes d'Economie rurale: la Neerland, By Emile de 
Laveleye. Paris, 1865. 


aS singular fascination for historical students that the stud; 
of the village community has, of late 
‘by no means wholly academic. Socialists have seen in this 
ancient institution the vision of a golden age: scholars, like 
in Russia and Dr, Andrews in “the United States, 
have pointed out, almost simultaneously, that the wave of we 
illusion and reaction that has succeeded the revolutionary ¢ 
has coloured, however unconsciously, the study of the vil ices 
community, "and, taught us to suspect its alleged foundation 
‘on the basis of a modern democracy, The still more marked 
reaction ipeeton against the policy of laistez faire and individualism 
unchecked has, on other hand, led enquirers to take 
@ kindlier view of the old communal life, as was shown in 
fn article by Prince Krapotkine on *Mutual Aid among 
Barbarians’ Lastly, the demand for village councils and for 
the decentralization of local government hes imparted a new 
and practical interest to the results that ehilead have 


‘Spain, with its touch of the unchanging East, its juxtaposi~ 
tion of past and it, ita medley of races and institutions, 
affords a peculiarly favourable field for the study of communal 
life, but a field as yet unworked. Wo speak not of the houso- 
eommunity lingering in Pyrenean valleys, nor of Andalusian 
datifundia—where anarchisin is face to face with the of 
the eonquistadores—but of the wild and remote ‘icts in the 
north-western revises; the durm matres of that hardy peasantry 
who once fought the battles and won the victories of Spain, and 
who now for both own existence, with a cruel climate and 

barren A people hardly yet emerging from the pastoral 

7 saeecrorsing as clans peas in common the lands 
wood and mead,—such has 
cpaaeanr And among them we can trace 
w-day, 
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_ fined. Police is provided for by fines on those who harbour 
characters, and by the hanting down, in common, of 
thieves and pilferers. The churlish or indolent villager who 
does not attend the council is fined, in money or wine, and 
“occasionally, as with our college ‘sconces,’ the vecinos assemble 
at the sound of the bell to drink in common the wine thus 
obtained. Tho ‘bytt-fylling® that, in the days of Athelstan, 
prevailed among ourselves was probably a similar custom, and 
am exact parallel is found in the practice of the German mark- 
‘courts as described by Von Maurer in his * Markenverfassung,” 
‘Phe woods, once the pride of the province, were jealously 
being only cut, for the common good, when ordered 
the council, which also provided for the planting of fresh 
» Here, as elsewhere, the transition stage towards 
private property in land is found in the occasional permission 
to wecinos to break up and till common pasture, for their own 
use, on condition of the land reverting to the community after 
& few years. But in field-work ‘each for all and all for each” 
is the principle kept in view. At Cué, the community fixes, 
like « modern trade-union, the price of Iabour; and no one 
is allowed to undertake work for others at less than a certain 
Price, the object being to preserve equality, so far as possible, 
among the vecinos, So strong is the persistence of these local 
customs that they still struggle against the new system of 
local government, 
- The old kingdom of Leon, which lies to the south of the 
Asturias, shades off into the latter province towards the north, 
where it rans up into the spurs of the lofty Sierras that divided 
the two. Thus, in its nort valleys we find similar institu- 
tions, the Moors having barely penetrated into their recesses, 
Sr. Morin bas published, in the ‘Boletin de Ia Institucion 
Libre de Ensefianza,’ essays on the customs of this region, the 
tore yaluable from his being himself a native of it, Each 
valley was a little republic of three or four villages. The 
writer's own, that of Canseco, had a local code of 
Tast revised in 1761, its subjects ranging from 
‘swearing to the cnre of the common pastures. The community 
tiv power of iniMicting: Buds for uny: breech ‘of these regu: 
Jations and enforcing them. ‘The village councils are held just 
‘outside the church, as among oursclyes at a period so remote 
‘that scarcely a trace remains of the custom; and so recently 
1890 « fresh regulation was made, in the writer's vill for 
those who failed to attend after being summoned by the 
‘bell. The immemorial antiquity claimed for these 


is confirmed by the chief subject of discussion, the 
weimyortant 
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_ To these wild highlands, at an elevation of from 7000 to 









1000 feet above the sea, the Moors had neither inducement nor 
to oteein a mai Hiss 36 as primitive Torres 
tion Bt at A the old 

ey had brought we ten tom 
any, ae agriculture was still in its aciige 
Here, as in a sociological muscum, is preserved for us. 
ay it is now old-fashioned to term the mark-system, with ire 
Bap of neutral ground between the territories of each village, 
imited area of arable divided, on the two-field system, into 
sown and fallow, the whole being’ utilized as common pasture, 
except while the crops were growing. Guide-books tell us 
that the hardy =p. are * wild as their country, agricultural 
sa pastoral the most wild and vicious system’; but Sr, 
ernie “ie without their common rights, over wood 
and field and pasture, the people could not exist, “The substi- 
tution of enclosures and of the system of private ore 

th advocated as easential to agricultural im| 

ly mean, he holds, the depopulation of aA 
Tistrice. The problem is by no means easy, Laveleyo, while 
denouncing as detestable a similar system in Holland, ol 
thar ‘sans les plaggen les cultivateurs de toute 1a 
peucnnease déclarent impossible l'exploitat de leur maigre 
Ged bgermet de slay calicrarasrarela!cieureouteen ite 
Stas de bruydre que chaque copropriétaire de la marke 
avait & sa disposition, We bave heard a shrewd observer in 
the French Basque country declare that, there also, the common 
rights are # necessity ; and Mr. Garnier, in is History of the 
Landed Interest,’ admits, though himself a Tencaeeals that the 
benefits of enclosure, necessary though it was, must not blind 
us to the Joss it has inflicted on the labouring classes, Bat in 
the Highlands of Leon the peasants had not only the enjoyment 
for themselves of their common rights: they were able to let 
their mountain res to the flockmasters of Estremadara, 
during the heat of summer, when the famous system 
‘of the mesfa enables the merinos to travel across the country 
for bundreds of miles. Great was the joy of the vil 
when the annual visitors arrived ; nor did thoy omit, in ¢! 
drift, to send even for the droppings of the sheep’ and sell 
for the benefit of the communal fund, Another source 
il itive porcine ots * of salle 
sanction, but always loyally paid, ‘hus, 
or ies im the past, beenerc epee 
of their own'—the political ideal 
ithout need for local taxation, and, 
above: 
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tlusk in winter) they guide the plough, with only a hasty meal 
Bydete ee bread cot 


pork ; and welcome to their cars is the 
sound of the hora, blown by the common herd, to summon the 
‘oxen from their labours to the village pasture for the ae 
The principle of co-arntion—the cyvar of the ancient Welsh 
taws—to which Mr, Seebohin assigns so important a part i 
evolution of the ‘open-field’ system, is found at work here also: 
the owners of single oxen club together for the team, while 
those who have none pay in labour for the loan of one when 
needed. In Upper Aragon whore the arable land is infinitesimally 
divided, the peasants will even own shares in an ox, and claim 
its services for a proportionate number of working days. Here, 
fs in Leon, though all are poor, pauperism is scarcely known. 
The inalienable common rights are the real wealth of the 
le. For the enjoyment of the common ure, a churrada 
rnd Hock of sheep is formed ‘out of those belonging to individual 
households, and placed under a common shepherd, who has the 
dang for his perquisite, while the owners of the sheep receive 
the lambs and the wool (which some work up themselves). So, 
too, each of the villagers is allowed to send two swine to the 
communal berl—as was, in the Middle Ages, the practice here 
—after the woods had been inspected (‘a was the term 
‘among ourselves) in October by two deputies of the community. 

‘perience, it seems, has shown that a good fall of beechmast 
alternates with a poor one, and that the flesh of pigs fed on 
acorns keeps longer, while that of those who have eaten beech- 
maast has the better flavour, 

For fuel also the woods were precious and preserved with 
owatchful care, The maya of these common woods is well 
shown by the words of Siculus Flaccus, who thus alludes to 
‘them: ‘Quorundam otiam vicinorum aliquas silvas quasi 
publicas, immo (den dare Vicinorum, esse comperimus, 
mec quemquam in lendi pascendique jus habere nisi 
yicinos quorum sint. The word cicinus is, it will be seen, 

the wecino of Northern Spain, the name by which the villager 
qs still described. Under the old system the village council 
decided annually as to the work to be done, on the report of 
ties appointed to examine the woods. A body of men 
sent to lop the trees—which was the primitive 
" throughout these regions—ond cut down the 
which choked the wood and tore the fleeces of the 
On the next feast-day each household gent its repre- 
‘cut up and pile the wood, which was first arranged 
and divided by lot. Sundays were 

kiedly work of helping those vecinos who 

364. 25 had 
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were 
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ancient that, in the seventh century, we find 
us, in the first Bavarian laws:—‘Si illum sepem 
| era vel dissi rerit larg Ezzisexun vocant,’ This is the 





cake 3 but on the word easch we shall 
have more to sa) 
Ove con eli Had in charge the mesequeros, 


children of the mes Say esa cha oe 
England the duties of the meseguero were discharged ty 
‘taped (hmig-wearde), \t is for bim to watch a re Nar 


ete sateal wey te ant ietnteineet ee ine for o 
trespassing animal, may be duly inflicted ; and his evidence is, 
customary law, as indisputable as that of notaries, In the 
Sisse court which, after mass on Sundays, is summoned by the 
imestura bell, the clerk reads out the fines reported by these 
officers and payable to the common fund at the oc end of the year. 

ooh sane w1iek Sulzoas' 4a xerdioed sovwande Ood shook to 
ete pueblos, as over that of the vecinos themselves; and that 
wick Ponda trespassing on the village territory is ponigay 
To avoid friction in such matters occasional 


manny “es children, though not by oe ae but by the 
tice of sharply pulling their ears. 

; ested will have been observed that the charch bell Bagot its Aye 
in the system. In these provinces it is Inrgely used, in spite of 

frequent clerical ests, to summon the vecinos to the village 
council, to the de coneejo, repair of ronds, cleaning of 
ditches, battue of wolves, fires, gad mete of evil-doers ; also. 
to announce the arrival of the muleteer with his wine-laden 
drore, or even of the travelling yposrercats or blacksmith. Some 
ee a ll petite cattle, far out on the 
| =z ture, know the sound of the bell that summons them 





homeward for the night. 

_ So far as the Gothenburg system can be said to be communal 
mm issete it finds a ios parallel in the taberna det 
these regions. Unable to grow for themselves the 
wi hich require, the fea make aa Aperte a 

ei to the highest bidder the 
Keeping the taberna. ‘The tabernero 29 appointed is cieeteg 
certain, 











as th pire 
the time when sg wad dition be 
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of this paper, who was himself educated onder the old system, 





“there was not a boy nor a young man in my village who could 
‘not write.’ Yet nothing could be more primitive: the humble 
schoolhouse was feiesiol in winter by the logs that the eee 
brought with them, and which were needed ae 
|" ‘glass windows were unknown in the district.’ Like tl aa 
ish ‘dominies’ or even the bedge-schoolmasters, the 
teachers wore contents de peu. ‘They received a measure of rye 
for each child attending, with a small fee from the Ayunta- 
‘tiento, and excused all communal labour, ‘The moral 
is system are said to have equalled the educational, 
their six years of schooling and footing of absolute 
‘equality, the lads were imbued with that feeling of brotherhood, 
Justice, and self-respect on which these little self-governing 
communities were based. For these hardy villagers, with their 
horny hands, public affairs were as important as private, “The 
Writer's father, a mere shepherd, was, we are told, named 
eae and the first duty he was called upoa to perform was 
is oldest friend for not complying with a police 
ee As against this Arcadian system, we are shown the 
result of Government intervention, In spite of attendance being 
now compulsory, and of a higher standard for masters ond 
ses, education has decayed as the result of interference 
‘With the sense of parental responsibility, and the children are 
to work instead of to school. The priests, opposed to sis 
education, now encourage ignorance; the 
ame changed to the café, has become the scene of einking 
and gambling ; and the people, thoroughly demoralised. by the 
peprocting of their old traditions, are losing every trace of their 
simple eharm. 


~~ Such is the picture drawn for us by a writer who is one of 
Biiaixselves, and who is certainly no obstructive with a blind 
devotion to the past. What are we to say of it? The pheno- 
‘mena inay be wholly or partly trae, and yet not the causes, 
Economic changes, the spread of ideas, the increase of move- 
" mient, all these are elements in the problem quite as inpeeae 
do breaking down the old communal life as the dreaded bugbear 
‘of Government interference, ‘Those who bave seen somewhat of 
must have been struck by the sharp contrast between the 

and the old, the sceptie and the catholi Republican 

the Garlist, the town and the mining with their 

lism and their modern enterprise, the thinly- lated 
wilds with an agriculture, as has been said, only now 
yee which the Romans strove to introduce. 

Pandbea!w ine-skin suggests the thought that there is indeed 

a young, 
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In at least one district of England, so late as tho early years of 
the seventeenth century, we have met with evidence of the 
Alderman of a Hundred being paid for his duties, ‘by aunoyent 


custome,’ in sheaves of wheat, The blacksmith has also the 
monopoly of all special jobs for the vecinos outside his 
contract with the community, and the custom was to 
account of them by a primitive syatom of notched tallies (larjas) 
a5 at our own Exchequer in early days, In some cases, as at 
there was no call on the community, as the proceeds 
of the ‘common field’ covered the modest expenses. Its 
profits paid the clerk, the constable, the standing counsel, the 
official messenger (reredero), the rural |, the klar va 
the cost of repairs to the church, even of masses 
| prayers. The water supply and the common emithy 
| were kept up and other small charges defrayed from the same 
| source; nor was it till the middle of this century that the 
inhabitants divided the land among themselves, lest the 
vincial government should seize and sell it as not being private 











ves ‘as in the Anglo-Saxon system the great Teutonic prin- 
of mutual responsibility among kin was preserved by law 
in the tithing organization, or by voluntary association for 
rantual help Id,’ so we find in these & ish villages 's 
fink between that old-world system and the inal co-operative 
a One of their customs is of peculiar interest, from its 
ving the same religious impress as our own medieval ilds. 
This is the mutual urance of live-stock, which, we are 
assured by Sr. Costa, is not modern, but of great antiquity. 
Trisa good instance, as he traly observes, of natural adaptation 
to environment; and its absolute necessity has secured its sur- 
vival even when ‘an economic system, based on abstract prin- 
‘and the revolutionary spirit of our age, and’ animated 
‘by a blind hatred of the past, destroyed in a single hour the 
traditions of thirty generations.’ The same jee has been. 
found in existence in the south-western corner of France by Mr, 
Wentworth Webster, who has described it in bis paper on the 
*Assorances mutuelles du Bétail.’ ‘The principle is the samo, 
bat the religious character comes into prominence among the 
“traditionally devout Basques. By the natives Mr. Webster 
= ‘that the practice is immemorial in existence, bat that 
‘mortality among the cattle, from some highly conta- 
ase, about a hundred and twenty years ago, caused its 
jasion for the time, Their name, as he justly 
it of their trae character; at Hendaye they 
jae, at Sare hofradiae; in the Guseon 
country, 
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practically, the opplication to live-stock of the métayer prin 
ciple in agriculture: the small holder hires the stock fram the 
small septal, and pays the interest, for the most part, not in 
snoney, but in kind. This avoids the snare of the peasant, the 
borrowing of money on mortgage, and is found in practice to 
answer well, especially where the insurance system gives the 
lender security against loss. It is, we ieve, the hopo of 
Mr. Webster something of the kind might be tried among 
Sayealves bitald somal holdings coma Into rogues Wa tnay wal 
that his researches have shown the extreme antiquity of eheptel, 

Paciaedsn as gasalha, 


which seems to have been known in 


on a baking, it hires a journey- 

‘ork, the reciuos working and pro~ 

the fuel in proportion to the -amount of tiles they 

ly require, Their sheep, as a joint flock, are entrusted 

to a common shepherd; and so precious are their rights ol 
that, what with the concurrent increase of enclosures 

and of stock, the commons, as we should say, have now to be 
‘stinted,"—a stage reached by ourselves about the time of 
Elizabeth. Some light is thrown on the constant mention of 
the fold (falda) in our own mediwval documents by the 
importance attached, smong these Spanish peasants, to the dung 
of the sheep. In some cases it is the shepherd's perquisite > 
in others it is the payment for the use of enclo: tones 5 
and where the pastures are occupied in common, each villager 
hos the right of *fold’ on bis land for an equal number of 
nights, and deems it, perhaps, the chief advantage of owning 
stock. So in the Domesday of St. Paul's (228) we read of 
villagers among ourselves being bound by custom to keep their 
stock from aes Lammas folded on the lord’s land, and 
to fee the lord's shepherd for watching them.* And in the 
Castumals of Battle Abbey, we find tenants, on a Sussex 
portare faldam domini super terram domini 

ubi “cage med eis fuerit, et levare,’ | while land neither manured. 
nor ¥. by the fold is described as ‘nec fimata nec faldata.” 


Tt is singular that the same phrase serves in in, where 
eletear un campo means, literally, to enclose it wil 
7" to manure it. This system of shee; 


is specially prevalent in the distri 
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are sent up lopes, and, as the snows melt, on 
to the sicrras, Thus the right of common pasture, during the 
winter months, over the scattered holdings of the villagers, is, 
the writer holds, an absolute necessity of the system, however 
inuch it may hamper agricultural improvement. By Royal 
decree, however, in 1853, derrotas were everywhere abolished. 
This revolutionary step was precipitate and premature; it had 
peelly. we learn, little or no effect, and only led to heart~ 

ing and strife. Writing in the true Spencerian spirit, the 






essa) jists that where the institution bas died out, in 

icia and Asturias, it has been from gradi 
and not from legislation, which has failed to suppress it 
it is still best adapted to the needs of the le. Ih 

it Sr. Morda insists that such legislation is soci 

jids the peasant to exercise his choice as to the en: 
his land. The old system, they claim, is condemned without 
any satisfactory substitute being offered, in the vain attempt to 
produce uniformity throughout districts qepee from the 
faertas of Murcia and Valencia to the bleak sierras of the 
north, Like the derrotas, the common meadows (pradas de 
eoncgjo) have, in Santander, survived the attempt to put dows 
common property. This gencral Aryan institution is found, for 
instance, at Tudanca, where it produces, without manuring, 
800 loads of excellent hay for division among the 80 tectnos 
who, it is im it to observe, draw lots in public—the primitive 
‘custo! then hasten to remove the portion they have secured. 
This gives cach houschold winter hay for some six sheep. The 
woods, however, here as elsewhere, have suffered, it is alleged, 
from the change of system together with the in mand 
for timber in ironworks and shipyards, and the improvement in 
communications. For this the decay of publie spirit is said to 
be largely responsible. Formerly, as St. Linares explains, the 
Jocal government was purely democratic; the heads of families, 
| im cach conegjo, elected one of themselves annually as 

idor, who was their representative in the Ayuntamiento 
ne ai ic the capital pueblo of the: ipa 
regidores, all vapaid, ted one of tl ves as 
| another as procurador sindico. The governing apts thos 
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the worst features of American politics have been widely intro- 
duced, the ‘boss’ having duly appeared under the name of the 


ecacigne, who is in league, we gather, on * Tammany’ principles, 
with the local rogues and evildoers, in consideration of a share 
of the spoils or of their political support. We have heard, 
indeed, shee tales ag to the introduction of modern polit 
into old-world Spain, such as the occasional manufacture of a 
majority on the * right’ side by providing the ballot-box with a 
false bottom stuffed with votes, Wonderful are the triamphs of 
modern progress! 

From the general indifference engendered, we are told, by 
the loss, with local autonomy, of the old public spirit, it is 
pleasant to turn to the primitire life of the village community 
atits prime. Sr. Azcarate, in the third volume of his * Ensaya 
sobre In Historia del derecho de Propriedad,’ cites the remarkable 
ease of Llanabes in Northern Leon, where the poet who held its 
cure a century ago has left his testimony to the working of the 
system. Here agnin, the surgeon, the shepherd, the smith, 
apothecary, and church expenses were all paid by the 
conejo; the community possessed its sala and its prison, 
hut the latter was never required. The arable lands were 
‘divided every ton years, in equal shares, among all the 
wecinos by lot’; and if one of them died within that time, his 
share fell to the new member of the community, if there was 
one. Two cartloads of hay, also, were county obtained by 
each rweino from the common meadow. Sr. Aramburo hag 
testified to the persistence of the system in this wild infertile 
Tocality, and the old priest waxed eloquent on its excellent 
working in practice, Traces of the distribution of Jand by lot 
ate, for the student of the village community, of especial value. 
Elton knew of hardly any evidence ‘to show that the arable in 
England was ever divided in this way,’ and relied rather on 
comparative custom and faint survival."  Vinogradoif holds 
that ‘the western village community docs not go so far, as a 
ule, in regard to the arable, at least in the time to which our 
records belong; but even in the West, and particularly in 

land, traces of shifting ownership, shifting severalty,” may 
be found as senttered survivals, t , Andrews contends thar 
the homily of Alfric alludes to the practice, and that a share 
so obtainet was known as ‘hlot.’$ In the wilds of Spain, 
however, we have direct evidence. At Cangas de Tineo, in 
the heart of the Astarias, spot shat ont by mountains from the 


* Ori f Kogtial 3a, 
$Villninag in Boe eal oh 
} ‘The old Kuglish Manor," p. 171. 
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between the crops, an obyious survival from the pastoral era, 
Mr. Gomme knew nothing of this Spanish evidence, throughout 
his well-known studies on the vi community; and he 

doubtless have welcomed it not only because it shows us 
distribution of the arable, xpart from all consideration of oxen 
or the plough, but also because, in these Spanish communities, 
we have not to do with a Jord. 

The remoteness and comparatiye isolation that haye favoured 
these survivals in Spain have fortanately exercised the same 
influence in the north-east of Holland, the district we have 
selected to illustrate the value of the argument from analogy. 
Here, in the words of M, de Laveleye, ‘ entourde de toutes parts 
de marais ct de tourbitres, Ia Drenthe formoit comme une ile 
de sables et de broytres ott s'étaient conservées intactes les 
coutames des njcux’: here, as in Spain, the village community 
fa résisté Ggalement au régime féodal et i la centralisation 

et continue & durer malgré les textes du code civil.’ 
The same purely democratic council elected annually the 
markenrigter and other village officers; but the ‘mark’ kept ite 
ancient name, « hundred and sixteen of these communities being 
still found in this province so recently as 1828, We cannot 
enter, in full detail, into the points of resemblance and of 
difference between the two systems; but we may observe that 
the Jatter are due to natural conditions, so widely different that 
they only accentuate the common origin which resulted in so 
close a resemblance between communities widely distant and 
differing so greatly in environment. \ Perbaps the most startling 
evidence of thie is found in what we only ventured to term a 
‘eeincidence, so long as the occurrence of the term was limited 
tee Spain and England. For the varas of Cangas de Tineo 
#end their exact parallel in those wharen which, among the 
BAateh, represented the shares in the mark, and which pay Bs 
2 Pon their owners (erfyenamen) the right to make use of the 
S<2c2m0n pasture and other privileges of membership. As a 
ez edinyal Latin word, wara had other meanings, but in this 
|wmstance we can hardly be wrong in assuming an absolute 
entity. 
We cannot take leave of this interesting province without 
ing on ite exrchen, Etymologically,, Pee i of no 
interest, because, as our own fetch’ is desis ‘through: 
) from the Old English ‘edise,’ so is ‘essch’ from 


eres tt early Gothic ” Now Dr. Murray and 
ae . Philologists who are responsible for the New 











Dictionary abandon ‘etch’ as ‘of obscure derivation, 
‘they cannot connect its meaning with the Old English 
Sedise" 
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trace the process of conversion from temporary to permanent 
allotment ene ecole lines in the Asturias for instance, and 
in Englund. But when we would trace the germ of lordship, 
we turn to these communities in vain. It is an obvious 
inference from this covtrast that the lord was an excrescence, 
not an element contained in the primitive system. Suggestive 
glimpses may, indeed, be caught of practices known to our- 
ves at a stage of more advanced development, such as the 
described by Sr. Pedregal as found in all the rural 
pueblos of his district. This was ‘the gathering of all, or 
‘fometimes the majority of, the villagers for the accomplishment 
of some agricultural work, requiring special d . on the 
holding of one of them.” We would note that it *closes with a 
meal at the cost of the vecino to whom his neighbours 
have thus given their assistance.’ Here we have, surely, 
primitive parallel to the precari@, or  boon-work,’ of an English 
manor, of which this apt description is taken from the work of 
Vinograd: 











et oe pect the most pressing ae in os yoar for raral 
3 it ially important not to lose tho opportunity pro- 
nontod by fair = ogra sober garnor in tho pcre rad 
nd there may be only o few days of such weather at command. 
For this reason extra lubour is chiefly required during this season, 
and the pillage pas aro frequently asked to give extra help in 
| connexion with it. Tho aystom of precario is oyen more devolopod 
‘on these occasions than in the ense of ploughing. All the forces of 
the village are strained to go through the task; ull the houses which 
open on the street send their labourers, and in most enses the entire 
perinticn hhas to join in the work, with the exception of the honae- 


| ‘and perhaps of tho marrisgoable daughters, Tho landlord 
| treats the ters to food, in onler to make these exertions 


somewhat moro palatable to them,’ 


As Dr. Androws has described them, ‘These were additional 
services which the lord at first asked for, and then demanded, 
a demand which soon hardened into a customary obligation.’ 
Bat it is » long step from the andecha of Spain, a mutual 
i ‘on the idea of ‘all for each and each for all,” 
to boon-days of mediwval England, when, to return to the 
Russian professor, ‘almost all the pop: mn of the village is 
driven to work on the field of the lord.’ Warfare, in history, 

is the parent of lordship; servitude the offspring of impoveri 
want, In the plains, with their fertile fields and their 
to attack, the lord is found established ; but in the 
defended by Nature and by the valour of their hardy 
n ‘he flourished only where, as on the Alps, he could 

- 304, 24 
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systems as adapted to special needs, if we trace in their writings 
somewhat of the old paisano foel. that still testifies to the 
fact that Spain is an ogg of kingdoms, rather than a 
jeous nation at Le ae unity with itself, Healthy 
within due bounds, a8 a spur to provincial enterprise, 
its jealousy of a centralised rule tends to weaken « government, 
_ though it is not difficult to understand that the ways of Madrid 
‘statesmen may lead to occasional impatience. The question is 
more immodiately connected, than might be supposed, with 
ourselves, The cry for federal reform, we will not say for 
Home Rule, is strongest, perhaps, in Catalonia; and *La 
Regional,’ which is there its mouthpiece, has watched 
‘with eager hope Mr, Gladstone's Irish policy. It ix a satire on 
the value, in such matters, of the voice of the civilized world, 
‘that in race, in thought, and in commercial enterprise, Barce- 
fona is undoubtedly the Belfast, and Catalonia the Ulster, of 
in. The cause of the people of Ulster is her canse also. 
Gladstone's policy applicd to the Catalans would mean 
the ruin of their commerce and the suppression of such autonom 
as they have, They might at least recall the feclings of 
" fathers when England abandoned them to their foes, before 
\ ing her to treat the men of Ulster as, to her lasting shame, 
_ she was guilty of treating them, 
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tagion from which he could not flee. Within the walls of that 
<lungeon, certified by inscriptions over its doorway, By 
spent an hour, rhapsodizing of Torquato and Leonora Este 
in words which thousands have read and imagined they were 
trae, Gocthe, more poetically inspired, while the sunshine of 
Ttaly lit up the Park at Weimar, and rivalries, love-makings, 
hours of deep feeling in the Ducal Court, led him to compare 
bis own story with that of the laureate among politicians at 
Forrara, in the declining sixteenth century, wrote the exquisite 
| drama which we know, It is sentimental, but tragic, full of 
| grave harmonies and sententious sayings, one of which tells us 
| how the poet of the ‘Gierusalemme’ was fitted for his task ; 
gnother, why he failed to be happy in it. The second Leonora, 
‘Countess of Scandiano, is addressing Duke Alfonso. Thus the 
lady speak: 


* Es bildet cin Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Charukter in dom Strom der Welt ; 
O, dass or vein Gemiith wie seino Kunst 
An deinem Lebron bilde! dass er nicht 
Die Menschen linger moide ; dass sein Argwobn 
Sich nicht zulotzt in Purcht und Hass yerwandlet’ * 





These noble verses, marked no Jess by sympathy than by 

ins may now replace the inscriptions which stirred See 
on entering the cells at Sant’ Anna, They make no 
veference to the Princess Leonora; there is not a syllable 
concerning love in them; but as we shall prove ere we have 
ended, they are true, and the whole truth, graven in letters of 
How came it then, that Goethe, having thus conceived, 

| as only poets can, the essence of that intricate and puzaling 
narrative, let go the clue which he had held for a moment? 
He was writing—we have his word for it—with a pen dipped 
ja his own heart, Tasso was Werther; Tasso was the Goethe 
‘of those passionate unstrung days when wisdom had not subdued 

| impulse; Tasso was the Court troubadour, caressed, envied, and 
| spoilt, with loye for his theme, and etiquette reminding him 
| that the singer gets his reward, not in recognition as an equal, 
| bat in presents of wine and chased silver goblets, as the most 








* Perhaps thus in English -— 

* Pine parts grow ever fit in soli 

But in tho stream of mon the roan is made; 

‘on thee, my Prince, our bard would frnwe 

Hin tomper like his singing) may ho still 
‘No longer shun the crowd, nor later find 
Susplcdon tur bia all to Hato aud Pent!” 

successful 
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heard! the lore-story to which be alludes in his'distich, Ad 
‘Leonoram Rom eanentem *:— 
* Altera Ty t it Leonora pootar, 
‘Onfus ab ingaao conslt amore Tareas! 
Ah misor illo, tno quanto felicins myo 
Porditus, ct propter to, Leonora, forct!! 


Certain it is that to Manso, if to any one man, the origin of 
story must be assigned.. His ninth chapter is entitled 
‘Love and Dissimulation, whorolore the object of his flamo 
ined unknown,’—a heading which the writer thus enlarges 
upon :— 

*But from that his amorous and burning passion, and from tho 
desire he had above measure to conceal and bury it within his 
‘bosom, like a second Ovid, eprang thoco first troubles upon tho which 
‘afterwards sll hie misfortunes hung. Sooth it is that with this his 
silenco and dissimulation he brought tho world in. suck wiso to 
easton tho truth of his thonghts, as that neither in the frat age of 

Jove, nor by-and-by in his soquont tribulations,—nay, not oven 
pees ne onnpod Sart of thom,—was tho wholo history known, 
1e certainty of 


nor #0 much as that lady by him so ardently conrted, 
albeit in inmy pluces of his rhyming and by an artful “deview he 
Dewrayoth har name as Leonora,” 


Who, then, was she? The biographer mentions three Indies at 
Ferrara—the Princess, her friend the Countess of Scandiano, 
‘and a waiting-woman ; but inclines to believe that the highest 
alone of these would have awakened Tasso’s admiration or 
justified his idolatry. The romance hnd now been sketched 
Zn outline, It remained to fill up the details. Manso went on 
to imagine, from the sonnet, ‘Pit non potes stral di fortana o 
dente ’—which has, in fact, quite another bearing—that a 
leman unknown had revealed to the Duke some passages 
this Ovidian episode; that an affront which the poet 
received during bis stay at Ferrara had led to'a duel between 
him and his enemy, whoever that may have been; that Tasso 
bad pot to fight a number of assailants, wounding one of them 
severely ; that, in consequence, Alfonso had confined him for 
several days to his own rooms; and that Torquato, being well 
aware of the real offence be had given, now fell into fears and 
fi which so tormented him, as that ever after he 
owas subject to continual distresses, and ‘did many of those 
‘on account of which men thought him to be out of his 

? 


‘Hors; then, is the legend almostcomplate—the -lore,) the 
betrayal, the imprisonment, and madness imputed to onc whose 
deep 


i a 
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striking story which he has denominated ‘Le Prince Vitale,’ 
by way of bringing to a focus the elements of this perplexed 
subject. To the letters of Tasso he looked for a solution, ani, 
himself a Puritan tarned Humanist, he found in them, 
as he thought, ample warrant, when, putting aside the fiction 
ef Leonora as absurd, he ascribed to religious scruples, to the 
pressure on the poct’s mind of the Roman Inquisition, to the 
dominion of the Spaniards in Italy, and to the sinister influences 
of a reaction that condemned poetry and painting as merel: 
heathen, the deep despair ending in mental disorder into whic) 
Tasso fell, and from which he never waa able to emerge, Lf, in 
this deftly-written romance, Monsignor Spinetta declares, ‘I 
have made poet confess to me, and | find him a feeble 
character joined to a fanciful imagination, it pable of self- 
control, and thus made the victim of eccentricities and mis- 
the other more penetrating critic, Prince Vitale, 
makes it his supreme infelicity that he was * born out of due 
season, By nature and cast of thought he was akin to Raffaele, 
to Vida, to Castiglione; under Leo X. he would have been 
crowned as an Italian Virgil. But he came into the world 
sixty years too late; his X. was only Sixtus V.; the 
Renaissance was dead, and bo did not know it, * Read his 
correspondence, says Prince Vitale; ‘there you will see the 
genuine Tasso, His heart was broken, his mind overthrown ; 
J grant it; and I add that no Leonora need be invoked to 
the catastrophe. Look at the dates, and all is clear! 


* Not quite clear, answers the present biographer, ‘and for 
this reason: can we trust the poet's evidence? Rare 
‘Paseo were out of his mind, would any cautious critic allow 
those letters to pass without sifting them? What do the 
records of the time say, when confronted with specific alleza~ 
tions in the letters?’ ‘It is a delicate, though by no means an 
insoluble pues ‘True enongh, as Tiraboschi remarked long 


ago, that if we turn to his works, ‘we sce him so confused, so 
inconsistent with himself, that the more we read, the 


"s treatment 


from 
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patio Tanke: twice he went upon a mission into Spain; and 
in 1535 he wedded Porzia de’ Rossi of Pistoja, ‘a fair lady 
endowed with all tle qualities,’ allied to the Neapolitan 
houses of jolo and Caraifa, who brought him three 
children, one of whom died almost immediately, while Torquato, 
the illustrious and unhappy, was born at their dwelling in 
Sorrento, March 11th, 1544. 

Bernardo was then in Piedmont, whither he had gone to 
take part in the futile war between French and Spaniards, 
during which Sanseverino behaved exceedingly well; above all 
after the battle of Ceresole when he kept back the invaders 
from Milan, * teh in a stormy time,” was Bernardo Tasso, 
as the chroniclers affirm; and he might have continued so, had 
not Toledo, the Viceroy of Naples, attempted in 1547 to set np 
the Inquisition among his subjects. Although decds of craclty 
have stained the Italian character, they cannot, as a people, be 
charged with the dreadful and systematic inhumanity whi 
Been has exercised upon Jews, Moors, and the Nuevos Cris- 

nes; nor would the light-hearted Neapolitans endure this 
Spanish importation. They rosein arms; the Viceroy declared 
them rebels; their leadors appealed to Charles V., and chose 
Sanseyerino to carry their m to Nuremberg. The Prince 
wayered, but Tasso encoura, him, and he accepted the 

ilous charge, It was for Bernardo, who joined him at 
ugsburg, the beginning of sorrows. In May 1548 Sanseverino 
returned to Naples, bearing with him the Imperial resori 


pt 
which was to silence Toledo, The Viceroy dissembled; but 
Don Garcia, his son, ‘i dealt with two poor gentlemen,’ or * first 


and second murderers’ in search of employment, whom he paid 
to assassinate his fath ‘ival. The attempt failed; Sanse- 
yerino was but slightly wounded, yet his heart misgave him, 
and in 1551 he fled secrotly to Terracina. His 
followed. ‘Thus Bernardo entered on a weary exile from 
which he was never to return, and on a train of misfortunes 
that lasted down to his death, nearly twenty years after. 

jerino, pausing awhile at Venice, joined the party of 
the French. It was an act of hightreason. Toledo immediately 
declared him an oudaw, confiscated his fiefs and all his 
Proper and extended the pi ption to his household, 
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mn explanation of the religious scruples that gave Tasso such 
uncomfortable hours; as though, at eight years old, be could 
have been initiated in the art of casuistry. There was no 
need. We can now dissect to their finest threads the fibres 
which in this much-exercieed poot thrilled to supernatural 
fears; they are not derived from his Jesuit teachers, who 
neither then nor at any later time molested him. ‘Tassos 
education was due, on the whole, to Bernardo. It comprised 
the usual elements of a gentle training ; but, above all, it was 
literary, poetical, and chivalrous, with an added piety which, 
at the dawn of the Renaissance, would not have been thought 
essential, But the times were changing. 
From Rome Bernardo and his son were driven by the 
(oro a of a war which broke out between his Catholic 
lajesty, Philip U., and Paul 1V.—that stern Caraffa to whom, 
through Porzia, the child-poot was distantly related. The boy 
was sent to Bergamo, where he lodged in the palace of his 
ancestors. To the father, Guidobaldi II, Duke of Urbino, 
ve ion and renewed leisure for bis versc-making. 
Thus it came about in 1557 that Torquato, introduced to the 
pens t country of Pesaro, took up his abode in the Palazzo 
ji—a strong castle on the sea, with forests of ancient oak 
rising in its neighbourhood, and a delightful climate. ‘ Infinite 
pines and cypresses,’ according to Agostini, adorned the place, 
which might have been framed for a poet’s home. Gardens of 
orange-trees, cedars towering aloft, silver fountains, and the 
prospect of the Apennines, with buildings ped and well- 
Cone made it a pleasant sojourn. And Guidobaldi, hard 
o people, was an artist no less than a tyrant-Duoke, 
ambitious to keep around him men of letters, rhymesters, and 
the like, among whom severe mathematicians had their torn, 
‘The * perfect courtier,’ sketched in high colours by Castiglione, 
could not be wanting at Pesaro. To ride well, to fight 
yalorously, to know the point of honour and insist on it, to 
study with the metaphysician and practise with Machiavelli, 
to play the lute and net the serenader, all were parts of an 
Het, Jon since abandoned, but in the sixteenth century held 
upto ition glorified on the Sj h theatre, made of all 
harm touches in the ‘Faery Queen,’ realized to the letter 
in Sir Philip Sidney, and not altogether contemned by 
re._It was a conception artificial in the extreme, but 
during its appointed hour fitted, by the extraordinary mingling 
of heroism with passion, of adventure with a new birth of the 
arts and the graces, to draw men’s eyes, to win their enthusiasm, 
to inspire their efforts. Tournaments, jousts, and public 
tejoicings 
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and enjoying the acquaintance of men 
like Patrizio—rightly called the last of the Platonists—may 
now be considered as beginning his career. He was an anxious 
and minute student; a poet by the grace of Goi; and, thou; 
hardly sixteen, had meditated, or even skotched in some detail, 
the story of ‘Rinaldo, from which his epic was to be slowly 
but trizmphantly developed, At sixteen his course was marked 
out for him. 
The Council of Trent, now drawing to its close, had con~ 
demned er and made a socon X. impossible, 
Scholastic traditions, hallowed by the great name of Aristotle, 
were again in the ascendant. Two-and-fifty religious orders, 
of which the Company of Jesus may be described as the 
exem) nd the quintessence, had sprung forth to do battle 
with unbelief, and Humanist Paganism. In metrical 
romance, Boiardo, and even the inspired singer, Ariosto, had 
strack chivalry to the heart with their shafts of satire, 
Quixote was soon to come on the stage. Tournaments, ending 
disastroasly when Henry of France fell wounded in the list 
were to perish with him. Lance and spear could not avail 
against artillery ; the old Homeric world of single combatante 
was rapidly becoming a thing of the past. But the epic poem 
survived, Homer and Virgil took their place as the supreme 
elassics, unapproachable, yet inviting to fresh trials of skill, in 
Latin first, then in Tuscan and the modern Jat 
in criticism, the Stogirite was so far beyond all ot 
dicta. came to be looked upon as laws of art; hi 
ruled Parnassus, and none that could not satisfy the demands of 
his‘ Poetics’ might hope for applause. Yet something more was 
needed, Latin epic on the discovery of America fell deail at 
their first star and neither the ‘Amadigi’ of Bernardo, 
nor the *Tronfi di Carlo’ of Ludovici, nor the many other 
historical romances in yerse, could be deemed worthy of suc 
ceeding to the divine ‘Orlando.’ The next great epic must 
glorify the nation, the religion, the locl and hereditary names, 
in which, for one brief moment, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
even England, were to realize their existence os a modern 
rooted in the past, but ambitious to seize upon the 
future. Tasso came forward; and the Italians, though held 
down ander the Spanish yoke, distributed among petty princes, 
and showing signs of the decadence into which they were 
falling, recognized immediately that a Virgil had arisen on the 
banks of Eridanus, whose strains were too sweet and melancholy’ 
ever to be forgotten. The 'Gicrasalemme,’ indeed, remains, 
and isa European treasure. Englishmen still read ‘Tbe I 
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Youth of eighteen, as Bernardo rightly judged. ‘The reception 
riven to it was favourable; and Sh beers mixed feelings 
catalogue of names celebrated, as the custom of the age 
demanded, by the unfledged poet, including so many who are 
now best known to us through their relations with him—the 
Cardinals of the House of Este, Ippolito and Luigi ; his fature 
Jord, Alfonso Lf. (whom he saw, perhaps for the first time, in 
April 1562), and the Princesses Auna and Leonora. The 
stanzas which foretell that Cardinal Ippolito d'Este is to mount 
the Papal Chair and give his benaieticenAcia egal 
have been often quoted. They were a splendid return for the 
kindness which he had shown to Bernardo and his son in 
‘a few years previously. But Providence eared not to 
fulfil Tasso’s prediction ; and he little dreamt that, while he 
was singing of the heroic past, his own sufferings and pamets 
‘were to make of him the first in that dolorous procession w! 
pessimist and decadent walk side by side, which comes down 
with Rousseau, Byron, Leopardi, René, and Obermann to 
centuries resembling his own as periods of transition, when 
the old was dying and the new was straggling to be born. 

From Padua, where his stay was uncyentful, Tasso went 
on to Bologna, An allowance of fifty scudi per annum, given 
him by the Duke of Urbino, would have enabled him to 
study the Jaw without other cares, but the was even 
now ‘n yotary of fond desire, and by his Platonizing ond 
verse-devising, as by the ironical temper which he sometimes 
displayed, we peep tiem that bis * young and tender wit was 
turned to folly.’ ‘The prizes of jurisprudence were not for him. 
A subtle and punctilious intellect, Tasso made philosophy and 
even mathematics yield him ee Oniodar by dis) ae 
though at moments the prey of sceptical doubts, he, as Ca: i 
remarks, not only believed in srr ta but, like Dante, reasoned 
out his convictions, Still more did he address himself to 
compounding an art of poetry, during nights and days spent 
on ria most famous authors, ph whom he ‘Sided may inal oka 
or whose versification he submitted to minute analysis, The 

man bad many friends. ‘Tall ond fair, with languorous 
ineeyes, an ample forehead, and golden-brown curls, always 
om re o Soa an in spite of his stammer, 

illing to argument on the rules of writing or 

esting in MieArademticn which feces tae fate 
Torquato ran the risk of being spoilt at the University. A 
certain pasquinade, which he probably wrote and certainly 
went about reciting, led to proctorial enquiries, very copious 
and somewhat inane. Tassino, as he was then called, Alaifet 
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The id holds that Torquato, accustomed, né he owns, in the 
+3 prill’ of youth, jens much more than read, 
dedicated to ‘s light servitude,’ ond having set eyes on 
Leonora d’Este in Padua, whither on September 1th, 1561, she 
had accompanied Cardinal Luigi, was ever afterwards the liege- 
man of this passion, But his sonnets dating from that place and 
time are addressed to a darnsel called Lucrezia; and it is now 
known that she was by ber family name a Bens not an Este, 
—a young Indy-in-wniting to Leonora, married in 1562 to Paolo 
Machinyelli; and at her wedding, the poet, evidently not heart- 
broken, was present. He had been taken with Lucrezia’s beauty 
and her singing, Petrarea furnished all the topics he could desire 
to handle, as well as the manner of handling them ; and ‘that love 
in its fervour, he writes dispassionately, ‘did not last a year,’ 

it more serious was the affection with which en 
Peperara inspired him. For a little while he may even have 
ee of marriage. But beyond weaving her name into verses 
which the less critical have set down as praising the Princess 
Este, nothing came of it, A few perfect poems did homage 
to the giovinetia peregrina, and that was all, 

Tasso hac seen men and cities, but Ferrara dazzled him, 





in w thousand forms, a thousand apparitions; and’ the 


and interlocators are acted on the stage. And I, not contant 
to be thoroof only tho spectator, longed to play my part in the 
comedy, and with the others to mingle.” 


Alfonso, the robust, dexterous, masterful, and always unfor- 
‘tunate Duke, was kee) in honour 
of the new Duchess, 









lens al 
hillsides, was gay enough. Names like Belfiare 
i, jo, at which Goethe has laid the scene of his 
play, tell their own tale. But Tasso’s similitude of the stage 
to have its completion in a drop scene, Dake Alfonso 
no children; the dukedom was a fief of the Holy See, 
the Popes were sure to claim in default of “issue. 
Neither did they fail to do 40; and though the declining years 
the Prince were spent in a combination of alliances, matri- 
monial and political, in diplomacy of the intricate 
ian Kind, and ia grasping at peat of Poland, he 
2M 
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d'Este with Francesco Maria delle Rovere was celebrated. He 
held a dignda Pamore in the Platonic style with some applause 5 
and bere we meet the name of Montecatini as bis friend and 
ve him desirable hints concerning the 
fore a court. Montecatini! That is the 


‘asso, 
of the duel pan the imprisonment which follow 
ae get a bad name! ae isi 
esd a hy moody ! These two men were friends 
res the catastrophe, and afterwards. But Montecattini has 
not aS the benefit of « circumstance which ought to have 
he was never in the wrong. 
a 1570, at i inal Luigi, setting ee for Paris, seat rTinkeatetiey 
im a of his retinue, includin, juato, otal 
all of ees , have attached teenieelyen in iy eee 
stay within the shadow of Charles [X.’s 
possible that Tasso met on this occasion Amyot 
peal De THopital. He can hardly have seen Montaigne, who 
is to write that classic c page on the melancholy 
Breas poot wherein, if we allow the good Michael his 
of common sense with its golden mean, the verdict which he 
bas passed may in no small measure stand. ‘Blinded with 
excess of light,—that sublime phrase will sum up the whole ; 
ulgent, it is not false, However, these 
in their history as their temperaments, never 
met but once, and that by chance, in the streets, probably, 
Ferrara, not in Tasso's prison. Of other French colebrities, 
we need name only Ronsard. ‘To him, in one of hii dialogoes; 
alludes; and they may have exchanged views at Pari 
art of rhyming. 
was the conclusion of his service under the Cardinal, 
Tasso went home, bearing a letter from him to the Duke, and 
there is no sign of a violent rupture. Bat some grievance 
amouldered beneath the eshes. It never took much to offend the 
ue bard, we years later did not hesitate to charge his 
first master with avarice,—unjustly, as the account-books show. 
Solerti believes that he was alreaily lapsing into that universal 
Lema which drove him like a wandering spirit all over 
Now he resolved on going to Rome that he might enter 
Lin Geeta of Cardinal Igpolita, But his journey was in 
vain. The Princess Lucrezia—we hear seldom of Leonora, the 
delicate, accomplished woman, shy and secluded, but often of 
her brilliant sister, whose matrimonial troubles hod. 
—gave him shelter where she was staying, and took 
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—certainly an cvil genius guiding him—had determined to 
obtain for it the imprimatur of the Roman Inquisition, He 
might have published at Venice, where the censors, less rigi 
though quite orthodox, would have let it pass with a few 
insignificant changes. But that would not suit Torquato. His 
carly friend, Scipio Gonzaga, was now « Cardinal resident in 
Rome. To that true and kindly critic he despatched the sheets. 
They were submitted to a council of sages; and from this 
moment Tasso’s martyrdom may be dated. 

One such impending trouble was enough, yet the fickle or 
suspicious poet drew down on his head another. On the very 
day when he was proposing to immortalize Dake Alfonso and his 
forefathers by so gloriously interweaving them with the First 
Crasade, he made rash and secret offers to leave Ferrara, and 
betake himself to Florence, if the Medici would accept his 
services. The rival Dokedoms had long contended for titles, 
ee and the honour of maintaining Italy's greatest men, 

was an act of desertion, so gross and sudden, that should 
‘Alfonso bear of it, no vengeance he could take would seem too 
atrocious. Had be and the Cardinal Luigi brought up this 
iring young man, heaping on him favours and emoluments, 
aay that when he had finished his poem it might be laid at 
the feet ce the Medici? Tasso, like a frightened child, both 
intrigued implored his correspondent to the matter 
private. He resolved on a ioaeseet to ooo his epic 
‘was undergoing such a fire of minute and absurdly scrupulous 
criticism as surely no poem of the kind before or since has 
sustained. The Bection was now in fall force, and rumours 
went of the ‘prohibition of innumerable poets’; must he 
change his plan, omit the loye-cpisodes, or how was he to 
escape? And why did others break the seal of his corre- 
spomience? This latter question shows a mind in disorders it 
appears that no ground existed for so vile a suspicion, He 
consulted the inquisitor of Ferrara touching his own doubts and 
imnginations; but Buoncompagno was a sensible man, who 
endeavoured to comfort him with soothing speeches, Torquato 
gave himself more fervently to the practices of religion, which 
he had never neglected, even when writing sonnets in the 
lightest Horatian style. He ran in haste to the inquisitor of 
Bologna, sent whole reams of counter-criticism—often just and 
geute—to the grave Roman censors, and was evidently losing 
his balance. ean the ‘ wine of price,’ given him by the Duke, 
always indulgent and gracious, tasted like gall. *Stupors of 
the brain and fevers’ assailed him; death seemed not to be 
far of; but be was intent upon the Roman pilgrimage, and, 
in 
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some dealing a pocm, which might prove the delight of many 
generations, and had cost Torquato years of th it and labour, 
would be utterly rained, did not trouble the man. Some- 
what he resembled that other who told Lavoisier that the 
Republic had no need of chemists. For it must never be 
forgotten that the ‘Gierusalemme,' though abounding in sweet 
strains, requires lets apology by far thon various stanzns in 

ser, and that iv is, if not severe, yet perfectly harmless in 
its delineations of passion, The learned Benedictine, Tosti, 
has with reason observed, that if such graceful and juisite 
creatures had been called up into the world of poetry during 
the Rennissance, they would have adomed with their presence 
those chambers of the Segnatura in which Raffaelle bas painted 
the triumphal cortéye of the Muses with Apollo leading them ; 
and Leo himself would have signed the forehead of Erminia, or 
Sofronia, with the sign of salvation. But Silvio cared for none 
of these things. His philosophy was narrow and intolerant, 
his poetical taste false; and, as is not unfrequently the case 
with men of his stamp, be took alarm at metaphors, while the 
@rift and spirit of this amiable Christian epic, so gentle in its 
recognition of a noble enemy, quite escaped him. 

‘The poet, now thoroughly miserable, went back to Ferrara, 
haying accomplished little by his jouracy except to rouse dislike 
and suspicion at home. His disorder increased. To mislead 
the censors, he bethought himself, wi grim and slightly 
insane smile which his letters at this time reveal by their 
ironical tone, of the device of allegory. * You will laugh at m: 
new fancy,’ writes the poet to his great friend Scalabrini, ‘and, 
to tell the truth, | am only throwing a sop to Cerberus. With 
this shield 1 may cover my loves and my incantations.’ He 
wrote it in a day, which will serve to indicate how much of an 
allegory the epic had contained from the beginning. But his 
scruples tormented him. The Court was overflowing with life 
and amusement, Leonora di Scandiano had come, and in her 
brilliant style—for she was beautiful, gracious, and witty— 
presided as queen of tho revels, to whom Tasso and Guarini, 
in a gallant but evidently not serious contest, dedicated sonnets 
on inconstancy of her affections, The lady was much 
honoured by Alfonso. There is no token of her ever having 
eared for Tasso. But now, on the appronch of summer, as 
always after this date, his malady gaye him trouble. He had 
Tong becn aware of the unsteadiness which, taking hold of his 
mind, was likely to ruin all bis projects In July 1576, 

» the first symptoms of an approaching catastrophe 
made themselves visible. s? 





A certain 
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Holy Office at Bologna. The situation, in fact, was « grave one. 
Ferrara, during the time of the Duchess Renée, had been the 

marters of the Italian Reformation. Modena still held 
known or unknown Protestants within its walls, The Holy 
See had charged Alfonso with slackness in administering the 
Jaws heretics. That was undoubtedly the chief reason 
wh: would never consent to let him dispose of his 
Dekedom in favour of an Este. What would befal him if 


he was sabdued and willing to let the doctors take care of him; 
but he begged pitcously, and wrote to the Duke, that he might 

back to his own rooms. In a few days that was done; but 
Tasco, when he entered them, must have seen that iron 
stanchions had been put up at the windows. 

‘Three years later, while complaining of all men, the poet 
allows that Alfonso ‘in the beginning of my persecutions 
showed me the kindness, not of o master only, but of a parent 
and a brother, which is a feeling that the great seldom exhibit.” 
So, in truth, it was. Had Tasso chosen, he might have stayed 
soa reading and writing in his own chambers, attended by 

e best physicians, and sure of the sympathy which bie 
risfortune rer. But no, he must oj from the 
Franciscan Monastery in which he sought refuge to his old 

Sent into Ferrara once more, 
past the sentinel, and 


Sheltered for a while under the old roof, be 
it for Cardinal Loigi’s house in 
solicitations of his kind friends, 

Alfonso: 
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of him. At last, when seven years were accomplished, Prince 
Vincenzo, who had loved him always, took the poct to Mantua, 
and his long and eventful relations with Alfonso came to an end, 

Bat how shall we recount the wanderings in which he spent 
what was left of his days beneath the sun? ‘They took him in 
all directions and to every Italian court; they were as aimless 





verses ty man 


‘Temerd me medesmo, ¢ da me stesso 
Sompre faggendo, avrd me sempre approsso,” 


He bel to the class of weeping and furious maniacs. 
What profit would there be in describing his fruitless plans, 
wild ings, Jamentations without cause or remedy, and 
haunt fears? He could not be helped, and the poverty 
which no presents might relieve led him into piteous embar- 
‘vassments. Sometimes he wanted food and decent clothing; he 
was once a patient in the hospital of the Bergamaschi at Rome; 
the new Pope, Sixtus V.. ould hardly receive him; and 
forsaken as all must be who will endure no con~ 
ditions of friendship or charity, the poet flitted ap and down, 
to palace, yet ever miserable, until Sant’ Onofrio 
gave shelter, and the turbulent scene closed. For some 
mine years he had been a wanderer on the face of the earth; 
daring at least eighteen his mind had been shattered, 
Nevertheless, he was, beyond question, the most celebrated 
tel a day of immortals. His epic had found an audience 
fore it was finished, wherever the Italian language was studied 
orspoken. Queen Elizabeth, as though neither Shakes; 
nor S, fo Be aR cc 1@" 
Geairel in Tasso's ymes to be remembered, and envied the 
Estian His genius and eee pare not without 
a ion that love had turned his im, were known ot 
‘Paris and in the Court at Greenwich. But Montaigne, who re- 
shed his ‘ Essays” in 1582, speaks of having seen him at 
‘en si pitenx estat, suivant it soy mesme, megcognois- 
Sant et soy et ses ouvrages, lesqueles, sans son scen, ct 
hk sa veue, on a mis en lumibres, incorrigez, et 
pes.” It was too true. From the sale of his poem the 
did not receive one single scudo. Worse still, as if 
n a prop derelict, editors, not asking leave nor 
fore them, flung themselves Hoe it 
lw congregantur’; they published each 
c, Parms, Mantua, and 














in the same 
year 
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swan-song of Italian literature the and the present aré 
glorified; Dante has inspired its religious fervours; Ariosto 
tends to the jal Torquato his magic wand, Nover did 
any ideal find so splendid a requiem as chivalry. But it had 
no fature; and in the ‘Giornsalemme’ we shall not discover, 
Columbus and the New World be praised with jewelled 
epithets, one touch or tone betraying that the singer had looked 
beyond the horizon. He was of the past, except for his poignant 
sorrows, They, in some measure delineating the contest between 
art and religion which ever since has made European culture a 
problem rather than # standard universally accepted, do indeed 
imt to succeeding centurics and, as it were, forecast them, 
‘Tasso, busy with Ficinus, with Pico della Mirandola, with 
alchemy and white magic, never did inherit ‘the prophetic soul, 
dreaming of things to come.’ If his petulance reminds us of 
Heine, there is in his feeble character no room for philosophic 
TI fone Per th After 
‘The years brought him little peace. much roaming, 
many foolish outbreaks, and the most degrading solicitation for 
alms wherever he tarned ; when his lyrics had grown mechanical 
fag the grinding of a barrel-organ, and grace and beauty had 
his singing; when the hideously smeared pages of the 
* Conquiststa,’ unpleasant even to look upon, were ceasing to 
ee mind, Tasso found new friends in the kingdom of 
Nap! He was made much of at Rome, and was no longer 
unwelcome at the Vatican, The Pope was 








uato we remember was dead; a pale 
meditative shadow walked the world, calmer now, but fami 
out into fury with the summer heat, easily provoked, and till 
as in his Jast illness, of compelling bis attendant to 
swallow the medicine prepared for himself, Religion was all 
his care. Pious hymns took the place of sonnets; and if his 
“Creation of the World’ is still mentioned, the reason is that 
Miltoa bas gathered a yeu or two therein for the * Parndise 
‘Lost’ Meanwhile, the Roman authorities who had so pedan- 
tically vexed him, were now thinking of an honour which they 
bad to bestow, and which would have made him equal with the 
idol of his youth, Petrarca, In 1595 the rumour ran that 
| Passo, noblest of living Italian pocte—and who outside Italy 


. . might 
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Domine,’ while the brethren stood around and Cardinal Cinzio 
joined in their prayers. Henceforth, Sant’ Onofrie was to be 
a of pilgrimage. 
jak, we may say, ended the Renaissance. It had done its 
_ work, ‘Tbe chivalries and the courtesies, the close imitation 
‘of ancient anthors, the artificial, stately, and yet picturesque 
life, in which that great multitude known as the common people 
served only to fight in the ranks, to pay taxes, and to bear the 
burden of princely magnificence—the Platonism of sentiment 
which did not forbid less innocent attachments; the intrigues, 
Aare and Ciceronian rhetoric, tempered by the stiletto 
a little money could hire; the reconciling spirit, dis- 
posed in its enthusiasm for humanity somewhat to strain, 
occasionally to forget, the Gospel and the severe Pauline 
waching ;—all this, which during eighty years, down two the 
| danus-Pope Paul IL, had triomphed in ern Europe, was 
either cast out, or reformed, or so tempered by new elements as 
to undergo « change of essence and quality, during the balf- 
century which elapsed between the opening of the Council of 
Trent and the death of Tasso. The seventeenth century was 
in Italy an age of decadence; in England democratic, scientific, 
and revolutionary ; if France it led up to Pascal and Bossuet, 
whose spirit overpowered Molitre. hen next the literary 
movement culminates, the great leader will be one to whom 
chivalry and all the Platonic ideals of the Renaissance will 
seem unmixed delusion. There is nothing of Tasso and Spenser 
in M. Arouct de Voltaire, Yet we may ask, as Goethe would 
have done, whether the romantic spirit, touched merely and not 
enlightened by classic reminiscences, had in it scope enough, 
ora philosophy of such height and depth, as truly to interpret 
the phenomena of that world which it desired to rule over? 
Perhaps in this want of a large and therefore patient thought, 
in the stage-like conventions, and the carpet knight-errantries, 
that mark the Renaissance, we may discover the cause of its 
weakness when fanaticism broke its power. Tasso, by a 
strange Gestiny, was choscn to cxemplily all its phases, He 
began with a joyous April ; he rioted for a while in the summer 
of the gods, Then came his autumn and his winter; madness, 
ly, repentance, and the * Gicrusalemime * to bear witness 
| that, once more in the world’s history, an age had passed away, 
“We aro such stofl 

As dreams are made of, and our Little life 

Ts rounded with a sleep." 
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with anything like the same result as its presecier Ea that 
even, in the event of a Separatist victory, the incoming i 
Administration will be of a far more Conservative character 
than the one whose carcer has just ended so abruptly and so 
ignominiously. Conservatism, in the normal as distinguished 
from the party sense of the word, is manifestly in the ascendant 
Gn all parts and all classes of the country; and this spread 
‘of Conservatiem cannot but influence our national xy both 
at home and abroad, no matter whac party may be in power, 
what Ministry may be in office. 
‘The first and most important feature of the elections lies in 
‘the circumstance that the Conservatives have gained ground in 
part of the United Kingdom with the exception of Ireland, 





the Sister fr Ay! dite ‘to ar-ypeledy OF (cased Ba 


little or nothing to do with the antagonism between Radical 
and Conservative principles, The Conservatives have no need 
Of the Irish vote, and hai to bid for its support. 
Bat regard for trath compels admit that, apart from the 
question of Home Rule, the Iris! tionalists are as a body 
more in accord with Conservative ideas than with those 
identified with th i of Radicalism, Our objection to 
Repeal of the Union is, and always has been, based on nati 
considerations, not on any belief that the establishment of an 
eepeteat Trish Parliament, if such an event were possible, 
would be attended with any signal gain to the cause of 


democracy. Moreover, the elections have once more established 
the absolute supromacy of the predominant partner. The 

returned by English constituencies alone number 349, 
and would thus constitate an absolute majority of the whole 
Paorlinment, even if not a single Unionist representative had 
been returned from Ee other portion of the United Kingdom. 


We may aid, too, beioro we pass from this portion of our 
hat the voice of the nation has been declared, not by 

jorities, but by majorities so large as to assume the 

# plebiscite, The actual figures as given in the 

accurate olectora] statistics published by the 
follows:—In London the Unionist rote 

i; the ratist decreased by 23,862. 

o t jad, and Wales, the cor- 

respectively increases of the 

x2 Unionist 


| 
| 
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their seats in Great Britain without a contest. It is not an 









unfair estimate that, in so keen a party straggle as that thro 
which we have passed, no scat was left uncontested where 
party whose representative was returned without opposition was 
not known to have a majority of at least five to three, Lf, 
therefore, we wish to form any reasonable calculation as to the 
strength of the numerical yote recorded for or against cither 
Unionists or Separatists, we must add three-fifths of the elec- 
torate in the uncontested constituencies to the party by whom 
the seat was held without a contest. If this addition is made, 
it will be found that the Unionist majority in Parliament 

corresponds substantially with the total Unionist majority. 
Nor can it be alleged with any show of reason that the 
Unionist victory was duc to local or exceptional causes, Our 
successes were won in every part of the country ; were achieved in 
constituencies representing every class, every industry, every 
interest of the community, Is was, we need bardly say, in the 
Metropolis that we achieved our most signal victory, returning 
as we did 54 Conservatives out of a total of 62 members. 
There is a good deal to be said in disparagement of Londoh as 
compared with the other great towns of the United Kingdom 
From a variety of causes, some of which were discussed recent) 
in this Review, less local it, less corporate energy, less organi- 
zation, both social and pol |,are to be found in thisvast modern 
Babylon, than in many cities of infinitely amaller magnitade 
and importance, But these very defects of London, which we 
should be the last to ignore, render it in many respects singularly 
re tative of England. Owiag to the causes to which we 
allude, local, personal, and class influences are less powerful in 
the Metropolis than they are elsewhere. Be London's failings 
what they may, the politics of the parish pump are unknown to 
the world of Cockayne. The vulgarity of London, if we may 
‘se the word ‘vulgar’ in its original not its modern sense, renders 
it more independent in its opinions than any other portion of 
the community, If landlords, squires, parsons, capitalists, and 
scholars have lost their due influence in the Metropolis, there 
must be act against this loss the gain that local politicians, 
jase orators, professional agitators have far less influence 
also. It is not that Londoners are wiser than their provincial 
_fellow-countrymen ; but that, owing to the conditions of London 
the vast masses congregated within the metropolitan area 
prictically very much apart one from the other, and 
in common than the citizens of Birmingham or 
ver, with all their faults, Londoners are 
genius loci of the city in which they ce 
o 
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‘Gloucestershire, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Radnorshire, Rox ire, 
Somersetabire, slant ire, Suffolk, Warwickshire, itshire, 
‘Worcestershire, and Yorkshire, one and all, 
representatives by Conservatives. East and west, north and 
south, in the — tural and the manofacturing districts, in 
‘eonstitvencies differing from each other in situation, interosts 
and traditions, the same tendency manifested itself in favour of 
as opposed to Radicalism. A glance at the 
electoral charts, issucd after the polls were over, scems to afford 
some indication as to the general character of the current of 
popular opinion, The whole centre of England, with the 
exi of w narrow streak in the middle, mainly 
of Yorkshire constituencies, has gone solid for the Conserya- 
tives. It is only in the remote oatlying districts, north, east, 
and west, that a fri of constituencies is still tod 
conclusion is, that be the cause 
Conservatism as her political 
rallel"can be found within the 
eentary now drawing to its close. Every indication would 
seem to show that this change in popular sentiment is duc to 
permanent and general, not to temporary and accidental 
causes, 


This contention is very naturally contested by Radical 

and writers. According to the orthodox Radical 

the Conservative success is due to a mere caprice of the 

electorate which is certain to be abandoned at no distant date, 

The swing of the pendulum theory is much in favour with the 

et and on the strength of this theory Separatist are 

iden to be of good cheer and to feel confident that their 

defeat is only a passing reverse, not a real rout. We, for our 

part, feol unable cither to admit or to deny the trath of this 

assumption. Under democratic institutions mpid changes of 

public opinion are always possible, and it would require far 
(greater than we posacss to make any confident 

diction as to the outcome of the next General Election, All 

we can fairly suy is, that for the time being the Unionists 

command the confidence of the country, and that before a 

Radical Administration enn expect to return to office the 

‘Separatists must recover the confidence of the general public, 

therefore, the reiterated assertions of the 

that the Conservative victory is sure to be shortlived, 

more solid fo tion than the declaration of a 

actor, ‘that a I come,’ For the moment 

utterly at a loss to account for their disastrous 

Aefen. 
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their best to induce their customers to vote for the Conservative 
candidate. But the reason why their efforts as volunteer can= 
Yasscrs were so successiul was that their customers resented the 

interference with their habits and amusements which 


Tay at the bottom of the whole Local Veto agitation, In other 
| words, the working classes had gradually learnt to regard the 
Conservatives as the champions, the Radicals as the opponents, 
of their right to live their own lives according to their own 
wi Te was this sentiment, just or unjust, which rendered 
any public house where working men met together a sort of 
informal committee room of the servative candidatures, 
So again with regard to the Established Church. No candid 
observer can doubt that the influence of the clergy told for a 
deal in the recent contest. But this influence could not 






werful influence on 
this result cannot 
be due to any material cause, but must be attributed solely to the 
increase of her moral authority and to the accident of Dissent 
no longer possessing its pristine attraction for the mass of the 
electorate. We can quite understand the objection of many 
‘sincere Churchmen to any identification of the Church with 
political party. We are not arguing as to whether a kind of 
tacit alliance between the Church and Conservatism is a benefit 
er otherwise. All we contend is that the fact of the Church 
of England's exercising an_unwonted political influence is 
proof that her instinctive Conservatism is in harmony with 
‘popular sentiment, In the same way every single one of the 
excuses urged in disparagement of the Conservative trium 
in so far os it is valid ot all, is only valid on the assumption 
that the electorate has become saturated with ideas and 
opinions which, if not avowedly Conservative, work for Con- 
servatism as against Radicalism. 
Bot to our minds the main cause of the Conservative 
reaction has not been so much the th of Conservatism as 
‘the decline of Liberalism. The fiberal Party as it exists 
poepiily speaking, from the agitation which led to the 
Bill of 1852. Ac this period there were a number of 
reforms which, hae or wrongly, were demanded 
ic opinion of - Household suffrage, vote 
of property qualifications, municipal self- 
¢ education, removal of the so-called taxes 
‘the criminal law, freedom of public 
meeting, 
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Conservatives. They had been Liberals all 


‘This national ified by 
the fact that the leader of the Liberal party had obtained « hold 

on the sympathies of bis fellow-countrymen which no Engl 
‘statesman has, we think, ever acquired since the days of Pitt. 
We may, and do, bold our own opinion as to how far Mr. Glad- 
‘stone merited the esteem and admiration with which he was 
Segcided derdige toe latter half of his long and distinguished 
‘career. Si carat antic aarp herrea cy 40 

dispute, Democracies are always prone to hero-worship, 
‘Mr. Gladstone was, throughout the period antecedent oe — 
‘Home Rule scheme, the hero of the British democracy. “The 
old Liberal creed Cos ret become transformed into a belief 
in Mr, Gladstone, and if he bad not strained the vibes of his 
followers to a ace beyond human endurance the Gladstonians 
would probably have remained the dominant party in Great 
Britain up wo the present day, The secession of the Liberal 
Unionists on the ivsue of the Repeal of the Union dealt 2 death- 
blow not only to the Home Rule morement, but to the existence 
es the Liberals as a coherent body in the State, Wealth and 
education, on Mr, Gladstone's own confession, went against 
him, and there remained only the rump of the Liberals whose 
claim to call themselves the Liberal Party is not only disputed, 
but untenable. Yet even after this disruption the magic of 
Mr. Gladstone's name not only kept his followers together, bat 
secured them a temporary success at the elections of 1892, Our 
‘own impression is, that if Mr. Gladstone had consented to 
abandon Home Rule after his return to oflice three years the 
Gladstonians might have remained in power till the late Parlia~ 
ment came to nataral end. Happily, as we d \; for the welfare 
of England, Mr. Gladstone felt confident in his owa power to 
override all ion whether from Lenesern or pe the 
count ed to forego the idea of repealing the Union 5 
tos fheni hich by serie strange: process of solf-delusion 
ie ad learnt to me as destined to be the crowning triamph 
‘The second Home Rule Bill was darsaneey 
ny the House of Commons by the most unacr 

ase see poor and tay rejected by an overwhe! fat toe 
majority of the House of as undeserving of serious con- 
ae The result was foreseen ; but what was not foreseen 
tor indifference with which the rejection of the Home 
“Peale Bill would be received by the coun! We can hardly 
_ wonder if Mr. Gladstone was unable to realize that his influence 
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round hole; as the colleague of Mr. John Morley, he was 
man of the world compelled to act with a man of the closet; as 
the colleague of Mr, Asquith, he was a sceptic yoked to an 
enthusiast. We suspect his consciousness of the incongraity of 
his own position made Lord Rosebery more susceptible than 
he would otherwise have been to the influence of bis more 
advanced colleagues and counsellors, who impressed upon him 
that tbe only chance for the party he led lay in adopting the 
Newcastle programme. The crusade against the House of 
peries the ivelerresp gs of the ional Chureh in Scotland 
les, the policy of taxing capital by progressive imposts, 
the imposition af Local: Veto on the liquor Trade, the reipergla 
of betterment and the other items of the Collectivist platform, 
Are pot measures whose expediency was likely to have suggested 
themselves to Lord Rosebery’s sound judgment and knowledge 
of the world. He adopted them, as we imagine, not because he 
“believed in them himself, bat because, boing himself out of 
harmony with Radical ideas, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
follow the advice of men who were regarded ns the recognized 
itatives of Radicalism. Such at least is the most favour= 
interpretation that can be placed on Lord Rosebery's 
adhesion to a policy more worthy of French doctrinaires than 
of common-sense, sober-minded British statesmen, 

No doubt the Ministry were unlucky as well as ill-advised, 
‘Thronghout the eighteen months of Lord Rosebery's adminis- 
tration there was an absence of any important foreign com- 
plications of « kind to excite general public interest. At the 
game time there were « number of minor complications, which 
though they did not threaten any immediate disturbance of 
peace, in so far as Europe was concerned, were yet sufficiently 
grave to strengthen the public conviction that the present was 
not the time for serious constitutional changes. Then, too, 
Gl-luck ordained that the Irish Nationalists should quarrel 
amongst themselves just at the very moment when it was all 
important for the Separatist party to keep up the fiction that 
| their Irish allies were worthy of the confidence of England. 
‘The British public has no great taste for the discussion of 
abstract principles; and the arguments by which Home Rule 
for Ireland was defended or oppored never obtained the hold 
they deserved on the attention of the masses. Englishmen, 
however, are singularly keen in drawing conclasions from facts 
within their own cognizance, and the sordid disputes between 
the different sections of the Irish Nationalists brought home 

folly and absurdity of Home Rule to the British mind in a 
which had not been accomplished by eyeeches and 
pamnguless 
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was due not to temporary lassitude, but to the fact that the 













| 
Liberal of bis youth and bis mature had fulfilled its 
ec ed lived out its time, It is osey edit to be wise 
‘after the event, But we suspect that very few politicians on 
either side realized, up to the commencement of the Home Rule 
| controversy in 1885, how completely the Liberalism which 
came into with the great Reform Bill, had exhausted its 
vitality. The classes which had pinned their faith to the 
doctrines of the Manchester School, had practically got all the 
reforms which they desired, and were therefore unconsciousl: 
becoming Conservative in their ideas, The mow classes ad- 
mitted to power under household suffrage had as yet no very 
| distinct of their own; and, what is more, had 
learnt by experience to entertain a profound disbelief in the 
‘of purely political reforms to change the conditions of 
‘Their aspirotions, in so far as they assumed any 
articulate form, were for social reforms in the interest of 
fabour, and these aspirations met with no response on the part 
ef the Liberals asa political party, Thus, as time went on, the 
iberals grew'more and more out of touch with the classes, on 
whom they reckoned for electoral suppor 
eoaviction dawned upon them that the ge: 
fluence was strengthening the power of Conservatisun. 
Mr. Gladstone was nover,as we hold, a statesman of great fore 
‘sight; but perbops on this very account he possessed a marvellous 
fmsight into the fluctuations of popular sentiment, His sudden 
conversion to Home Rule in 1835 was due to a conviction that 
he Liberal party was losing its hold on the country, and that 
the last chance of recovering that bold was to enlist lar 
enthusiasm on behalf of a new policy. That policy consisted 
im settling, or rather attempting to settle, the perennial Irish 
difficulty, by concoding legislative independence to Irelands 
Mr. Gladstone had no difficulty in persuading himself that the 
of the Union wi aniecdedl by the highest considera- 
icy; but the fact remains that the idea 








‘Lords, and the manifest approval with which that 
F received by the country, showed that the game 
. wes 
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still more fortunately for England, Mr. Gladstone refused to 





abandon his policy, trusting partly to his own personal authority, 
ly to the powerful influcnces which tended to bi a 2 
jiberal Unionists back to the fold as soon as they realized that 
their secession had failed to bring about the abandonmont of 
Home Rule by the rump of the Liberal Party, The result of 
the elections of 1886 made the Liberal Unionists masters for 
the time of the ical situation, Their votes were necessary 
to give the Conservatives a majority in the House of Commons. 
On the other hand, they were not then prepared to join the 
Conservatives. They resolved therefore to form an independ: 
party, which, while supporting the Government in its 
ion to Home Rule, was to maintain complete independence in 
1 other respects. As a temporary expedient the arrangement 
ia question was probably the best possible. It is obvious that 
the process of assimilation between the two sections of the 
Unionist party had not proceeded far enough at this period for 
the Liberal Unionists to agree to call themselves Conservatives; 
and any premature attempt to force on a fusion would probably 
have resulted in the balk of the seceding Liberals following the 
example of Sir George Trevelyan and scuttling back to the 
Gladstonian side. The abortive negotiations of the Round 
‘Table soon showod how futile the hope was of finding any 
common ground on which the Gladstonians and the Liberal 
Unionists could come to an agreement on Home Rule; and 
‘with the collapse of these negotiations it also became evident 
that the only way by which the Separatist policy of Mr. 
Gladstone could be defeated was by maintaining the Con- 
servatives in offi In order to do this it was not enough for 
the Liberal Unionists to vote with the Government on Irish 
westions; it was essential that they should also vote with the 
ment on all issues upon which a defeat might involve 
a eeaeatiel crisis. 

‘wo important consequences followed from this tem 
necessity, The ab gai that the Liberal Unionists pets 
identified in popular opinion with the general policy of the 
Conservative Government; the second was that the Govern- 
ment found it needful to consult the Liberal Unionist leaders 
beforehand ns to their policy, so as to minimize the risk of any 
serious Liberal Unionist defection, If ever the inner history of 
the Unionist Ministry, which held office from 1886 to 1892, 

be made public, we believe it will be found that the alliance 
the two sections was maintained by a display of good 
rit, and personal loyalty on the part of the leaders 
to which there are few, if any, parallels in our 
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‘won a number of seats by the aid of the Conservative vote, the 






fives have tly im their position in the 
Ue tad Liberal Unidas Tei ll 
to rave about a Tory Admin- 


litics, are, 
id Liberals in a Conser- 
Yative Cabinet is only another proof of the general reaction 
‘towards Conservatism, which, as we hold, is the most important 
feature in our political history of recent years, 
To all intents and purposes Conservatives and Liberal Union~ 


” ists form for the time being one united ee Whether the 
nal 


Coalition is best described as a fusion or ai ace is a matter 
‘of absolute indifference to all but political pedants. In so far 
as Parliament is concerned, there is no distinction between the 
‘two sections of the Ministerialist party, whether it is called 
‘Unionist or Conservative, In the constituencies the te 
electoral organizations are, it is said, to be kept alive. e are 
“not quite convinced ourselves of the wisdom of this decision. 
“But as the great Liberal Unionist successes were won in the 
districts of which Birmingham is the centre, and as Mr, Cham~ 
“berlain considers that the time has not yet arrived when the 
Liberal Unionist Associations can be amalgamated with the 
‘Conservative without injury to their common interests, we 
‘are realy to accept the opinion of a statesman who may be said 
to have brought over the Midland Counties to the Conservative 
cause. The time, however, has arrived when, in our opinion, 
some modification should be made in the arrangement under 
which certain seats are, so to speak, set apart for Liberal Unionists 
‘as distinguished from Conservatives, At the time that thie 
‘compact was made it was an eminently fair one, {t was only 
reasonable in 1886 that the Liberal Members who seceded from 
“Mr, Gladstone, and thus secured the defeat of the Home Rule 
"Bill, should not be opposed at the General Election by Conser- 
~ yative candidates, But what was rational in 1866 has become 
onal in 1895. Now that Liberal Unionists and Conser- 
under common leaders, it is absurd to 
ween one section of Ministerialists and 
in question nevor was, and never could 
‘be anything beyond a temporary arrange 
2o2 Tweet. 
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‘The same considerations which led first to the secession of the 
Liberal Unionists from the Gladstonians, and subsequently to 
be spear of a Coalition pat tampeh bes therefore tell 
most strongly against any open schism inthe Ministerial ranks. 
Again, the alleged differences of opinion between the two 
Parties who compose the Coalition have little existence outside 
the heated i ‘ion of their Radical opponents, Nine years 
of constant loyal co-operation have taught both parties 
2 ied points on which they agree are far more numerous 
‘more important than the points on which they may disagree, 
The Liberal Unionists have ata that the Cansatvailven are 
in favour of any reasonable change. The Conservatives have 
red the conviction that the Liberal Unionists do not 
ire any change inconsistent with our existing institutions of 
Charch and State. In fact both parties represent pretty much 
alike the moderate Conservatism which is the dominant 
characteristic of the British mind at the end of the nineteenth 
century. This being so, the Conservatives have not the wish, 
if they bave the power, to part company with the Liberal 
Unionists, while the latter have no wish to rejoin the Radical 
nel even if Home Rule were rel to the Greek kalends, 
lain truth is that, though Home Rule furnished the 
occasion for the Liberal secession, the causes which tended to 
create ap approximation of the Whig section of the Liberal 
Party towards the Conservatives, had been in active operation 
for many years before Mr. Gladstone consented to repeal the 
Union in order to secure Mr, Parnell’s parliamentary su; 
‘These causes must have ended in a disruption of the Liberal 
Party, even if the ‘uncrowned king’ had never made his 
ay nce in public life, By the laws of political attraction 
vatives and Whigs were bound to come together sooner 
or later, and the present Coalition Government is only the 
embodiment of the influences which have rendered Con 
servatism the dominant popular sentiment of the day. 

‘Thus,we are in face of a position almost, if not absolutely, 
unique in our political history. We have had Conservative 
administrations before now, supported by large majorities, bat 
they were always open to the charge of representing the classes, 
not the masses, and of owing their existence to the influence of 
the landed interest. No charge of this kind can be brought 

inst the present Government with any show of plate, 
sul Jess of reason. Even putting the Liberal Unionists 
the Conservatives command an absolute majority in the House, 
and a majority which, though small in itself, is singularly united 
and harmonious. If we count the Liberal Ualcsietas ones 
S 
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democracies is required to assure us that when the Radicals 
Pease a8 Cope hbase ar — do sooner or snake come 
as champions of labour agninst capital 
not recover much of their lost bold car the maiabees medias 
pradence therefore dictates that while the Conservative temper 
3s in the ascendant atidst the British public, no opportunity 
should be lost of showing the masses thee their interests are 
more likely to be advanced and protected by the Conservatives 
than by their opponents. 
How this end can best be accomplished is a matter of 
ee We observe that in many quarters it is held the 
ernment ought todevote their energies, in the first instance, 
to im it constitutional reforms, the effectuation of which 
is and jostly held, to be in the interest of Conservatism, 
‘The first of these reforms is the redistribution of seats, so as to 
tepresentation approximately based upon population, 
Sa iosee is the reconstruction of the House ol in 
ce with the real or supposed exi ies of public 
opinion. In principle, we are quite ree, admit the 
advisability of both these reforms being carried out while a 
Conservative Administration is in power. Whether the system 
of counting heads is an ideal mode of government, may be open 
to doubt; but as our existing institutions are based upon this 
system, it is obviously desirable that the heads should be counted 
fairly and equally. As things are, London and the great 
industrial centres which constitate the backbone of modern 
Conservatism are very inadequately represented as com 
‘with the rural districts, in which Radicalism has, in these 
days, made considerable . Again, Ireland is over- 
as compared with England. If seats were redistri- 
buted so as to give one member, roughly speaking, to every 
50,000 souls, Ireland would lose some twenty to thirty members 
in all, which would by rights be assigned to the great English 
‘urban constituencies, Moreover, the North of Ireland, the loyal 
and progressive part of the Sister Kingdom, would roceive, under 
any fair scheme of redistribution, « large accession of electoral 
strength which would be taken from the disloyal and eee 
South. On these grounds the general principle of equal el 
districts may fairly bo regarded as a Conservative measure, 
‘The same re applies to the reform of the Upper House, 
Even the staunchest advocates of the hereditary Chamber would 
admit that its inflaence would be increased, if greater facilities 
were provided for the legal exclusion of a few Peers whase 
presence in n Legislative Assembly had, from one cause or 
become « public scandal. ‘Nor can it be doubted that 
the 
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| maintenance of the Union, and the first duty of the Gaverament 
is to make it clear that Home Rule for Ireland is unattainable 
ar pioegtae England remains the predominant partner in the 


gdom, The Irish, with all their failings, have the 
elie of accept eek ire facts; and we suspect » 
Bea eariasion of our Irish fellow-countrymen have long 
ay me Bach the conclusion that Home Rule is a mere will-of 
the-wisp. It may be urged that atthe late elections the Irish 
Nationalists carried the day even more completely than they 
bad done hitherto, But there are many indications that the 
Nationalists have lost heart, are broken up into hostile factions, 
and have entered on that process of disintegration which seems 
to be the normal fate of all Hibernian political organizations, 
‘The Home Rule agitation, in so far as it was ever a national 
movement, began and died with Parnell; and the Irish, as a 
body, are prepared to accept a solution which a few years ago 
would have scouted as inadequate. Any complete realiza- 
tion of Irish aspirations is utterly and entirely out of the 
jaestion. On the other hand, it would obviously be better for 
anid nsiwell as for Ireland, if-certain purely local’ Iriah 
| affairs could be settled by Irish local authorities, withant the 
direct intervention of Parliament. A partial extension of local 
ument would remove all the 














would render the relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
| more satisfactory to both parties. But until the Irish are better 
prepared for the trust, and number fewer illiterate voters, it is 
plain that very little, even in this direction, can be accomplished 
| with safety, Local self-government, like the union of Tisai 
anust be a work of time. 

In addition to the Irish question the Goverament wilt 
manifestly have to deal with the question of voluntary schools. 
It rier to any dispassionate observer that the Education 
Act of 1870 has, as worked in practice, produced a result not 
ted by its authors. The late Mr. Forster's 

Board Schools should assist, not supplant, the 













fantary schools, As a matter of fnet, the former are killing 
the latter. This is not stay the rate-supported schools are 
attendance than the schools 

hout 


id, 
jat secular antcala supported at the cost of the 
rates, 
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is intelligible enongh, that a demand for State interference in 
thelinterrat of the general public should have obtained a hold 


of the 
Indoodh we 
jonists have been 
much by the fact that they have found the Conserva- 
tives far more disposed than their late colleagues to entertain 
schemes of social legislation, 

Tt is obvious that schemes which may affect the whole 
indastrial and economical interests of Great Britain cannot 
osha be taken up with such ill-considered haste as 
that displayed by Mr. Gladstone, whea he undertook to repeal 
the Union, or by Lord Rosebery, when he issued his abortive 
indictment against the House of Lords, We sce no reason 
therefore to ex; that the Government will commit them- 
selves forthwith to any comprehensive programme of social 
reforms. There are, ioweven i cartel social questions: which 
in all likelihood will command the early consideration of the 


Ministry. 
‘The first of these questions is that of the liability of em- 


ployers for accidents occurring to workmen en, im their 
service. The original Bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government rendered an employer liable for any injury sustained 
by a workman through the culpable negligence of the omplo: 
or mts. Mr, Asquith's Act sed to extend this Hiabi 
pteetorts-catived by the negligence of any workman in the 
master's employment, no matter whether that workman was bis 
or not, ‘This Act was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
berlain on ground that it was unjust, as it might 
render an employer liable for an accident caused by carelessness 
‘on the part of the workman, though the employer, far from bein; 
ble for any such casualty, had done everything in 
power to avert its occurrence. He also the Bill 
‘on the ground that it only provided for three-tenths of 
the accidents to which workmen are subject. Out of every 
ten accidents, according to a rough calculation, two are 
due to carelessness on the part of the employer or bis 
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grievance 
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aged workmen who bad partially provided for old 
investment in the Post Office banks or by sub- 
iendly Societies, might be supplemented by State 
project of this character would deserve the 
ypathetic ties, and especially of the 
ervatives ; but we fear the only real arasdg fee deadtatlcas 
d by advancing years and dy jing powers of work must 
tbe sought for in such a general rise in wages as would enable 
‘she prudent workman to lay by money after he had provided for 
the wants of himself al his family, And to raise wages 
ly and permanently all round, is an enterprise beyond 
‘ eee of the State. 
third measure of the possible programme of the near 
future may, we fancy, consist of legislation destined to facilitate 
~ the purchase of their own houses by the working classes. Such 
measure would be ominently Conservative, and is likely to 
co i itself especially to the Premier. All that is required 
y it into o! is a law enacting that, if any workman 
esired to become the owner of his owa dwelling, he should 
have the uae apply to the municipal authorities of the 
district in w! he Trelis to assist him in purchasing « house 
‘whose owner might be prepared to sell. Under due regulations 
‘a toan forthe purchase might be made by the municipalitics 
hout any risk to the lenders. They would retain the first 
on the house till the loan bad been repaid. Ef, on 
other hand, the borrower wished to ch 
© was unable to pay the instalm 
" ire for sny amount he bad already paid towards the liquids 
‘tion of the loan, An arrangement of this natare, by increasing 
the number of small householders, would tend to improve the 
“social and sanitary conditions of working-class life, and would 
paturally strengthen the influences which arc rendering the 
orking class more and more Conservative in sentiment. 
The fourth tion of the category is that of small Allot- 
i vidal tise been already done in this direction. A 
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tive, it must spend money on their development. It is thero- 
fore matter for satisfaction that the Foreign and policy 
of Great Britain should now be in the control of am 


; ay! B 
influence, and to push British commerce all over the world, not 
estat eerpeae castes Sor necioeal royetnttseoeat ened 
well-founded conviction that the eatension and consolidation 
of the British Empire are the best, if not the only, modes of 
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